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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ArtictE I. 


Enthusiasm ; its Nature and Conditions. 


By the word enthusiasm, we wish to signify that partic- 
ular interest in a conviction which leads its possessor to 
place a great value upon it, and which prompts him to 
extend, as far as he may be able to do, its influence among 
men. As thus defined, enthusiasm, however occasioned, 
evidently has its root in an innate law or constituent ele- 
ment of the human soul. It is not a dictate of conscience, 
compelling a man to work for the spread of doctrines which 
he believes to be true. It is not an impulse of generosity, 
prompting him to acquaint his fellow men with doctrines 
which he believes will benefit them. No doubt a sense of 
duty and a benevolent feeling very generally codperate 
with, and materially strengthen the feeling of enthusiasm ; 
but the essential quality which we distinguish by this name 
is not born of conscience, nor is it a form of kindly feeling. 

We desire, in the outset, to recognize and clearly state 
the independent character of the impulse of enthusiasm in 
the human soul. We wish to guard against any proneness 
to confound it with, or to resolve it into, any other affection 
of the soul; and he who should attempt to resolve enthusi- 
asm into consciousness, or into benevolence, or into both, 
because both of these often codperate with and strengthen 
it, would commit precisely the same mistake as he who 
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should think of resolving sight into touch and hearing, 
because touch and hearing, in an innumerable number of 
cases, codperate with and assist the sight. And in order to 
make the independent character of enthusiasm the more 
obvious, we may call attention to the fact, that although 
conscience and benevolence generally codperate with enthu- 
siasm, there are manifest exceptions to the rule. There are 
cases on record—perhaps our own experience will acquaint 
us with similar ones—in which men have labored for the 
spread of dogmas with an intense enthusiasm, while it was 
painfully evident that the same persons were seriously 
lacking in those traits of character which come from a vig- 
orous conscience and from the benevolent impulses. The 
testimony of history is but too explicit, that there have been 


instances in which cruel and iniquitous measures have been 
used to compel men to assent to dogmas which they secretly 
loathed. If we may determine the nature of any faculty or 
disposition by observing its abuses, or excessive manifesta- 
tions, we certainly have abundant data for the dictum, that 


the feeling of enthusiasm must be referred to a primary and 
constituent law of human nature; a law which finds only 
its occasion—by no means its cause—in the convictions of 
the understanding. 

Enthusiasm therefore is to be expected, and as a matter 


of course, of every man who professes a conviction of truth 


or of right. We expect that the lodgment of a truth in his 


mind will start up there a desire that other men become 
acquainted with it. We conceive it to be, as it were, a 


necessity existing in the adaptation of a conviction to a 
human soul, that a contact of the two shall generate what 
we have called a feeling of enthusiasm ;—we anticipate this 
result with the same kind of confidence that we anticipate 
an explosion on the contact of fire and powder... Of course, 
many things come in to modify the intensity and the appli- 
cation of the enthusiastic impulse. Every earnest believer 
is not necessarily a Hotspur. The blood is not equally 
warm, nor does it throb with equal force, in, everyboy’s 
veins. The force of enthusiasm will be determine2 in a 
great degree by the temperament of the individual, and to 
some extent by his education. The man of cooi blood and 
deliberate calculation will not leap to the defence of his 
convictions with the same impatience and agility as he 
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whose steps are usually hasty, and who is constitutionally, 
as we may say, impatient of results. And further, it is to 
be observed, that, as the same mind may hold many differ- 
ent convictions, and profess to deem them all equally im- 
portant, it is not to be expected that it will bring to the 
advocacy of all the same degree of fervor. And the same 
as the extreme culture of any one of the bodily senses— 
that of sight, for instance—has a tendency to draw off the 
vitality from, and so weaken, the other senses, so will a 
very ardent zeal in the support of any one conviction be 
almost necessarily at the expense of all the other convictions 
held by the same individual. Position, temperament and 
habit have much to do towards determining which out of 
many objects of belief shall engage the greatest proportion of 
a man’s time and effort, and hence of his enthusiasm. But 
none of these considerations in any degree destroy the funda- 
mental fact that enthusiasm itself, however limited in its 
extent or however modified in its application, is the 
natural, we may say, the inevitable response to every gen- 
uine belief on any subject whatever—a response resting 


upon its own constituent element of human nature, and not 
to be confounded with or resolved into the operations of any 
other of the soul’s faculties or laws. 


We have said that enthusiasm is an inevitable response 
to a genuine conviction. We doubt if the statement admits 


of an exception. For a man to be a sincere believer in any 
great truth, and at the same time to be unconscious of an 
enthusiastic impulse in behalf of that truth, seems to us not 


merely to be recreant to moral obligation in the case, not 
merely to be indifferent to the well bemg of his fellow men, 
whom he can but know would be benefited by a knowledge 
of it, but, aside from all this, the supposition strikes us as 
unnatural. Such a man must be lacking in one of the 
essential attributes of humanity ; and, so far, have no claim 
to the name of man. It is true, we may know instances 
in which men once reputed for their zeal in the advocacy of 
certain convictions, and still claiming to hold to the same, 
have nevertheless become formal and indifferent in their 
profession. But in all such cases we can but deem it a fair 
question, whether the loss of enthusiasm had not better be 
called a loss of sincerity ; whether the once earnest profess 
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ion has not become a lifeless form, because all meaning and 
integrity have departed from it; whether the earnest pur- 
pose which once seized upon every fitting opportunity to 
make converts to the faith, has not degenerated into a 
soulless habit, as devoid of truthfulness as of fervor. The 
relation between the convictions of the understanding and 
the enthusiastic fervor must be regarded as fixed and 
definite—as much so as the relation between the eye and 
the outward light; and we are warranted in presuming, 
that in virtue of such a relation, a sincere conviction must 
evolve enthusiasm as inevitably as friction evolves heat. 


Having stated what we deem to be the nature and origin 
of enthusiasm considered in its generic character as an 
affection of the human soul, we now desire to submit a few 
thoughts with reference to its importance, and the conditions 
of its operation. In this attempt,. our purpose is purely 
practical ; we desire to contribute, as far as we may be able 
to do, towards a healthier and more durable state of enthu- 
siasm, particularly among that class of professed religious 
teachers and believers whom we may reasonably hope to 
reach through the medium of communication which this 
periodical affords. The change which is fast coming over 
our denomination from the spontaneous fervor and mission- 
ary zeal of its pioneers, to a more scholastic and methodical 
form of pulpit and periodical labor—a change inevitable in 
the history of every religious body, and, we will add, not 
necessarily to be regretted—is attended with peculiar dan- 
gers. It should be a change from life to a higher form of 
life—from a life crude in its manifestations, disjointed in 
its methods, and not over-careful to insist on practical 
issues, to a form of life, which, having abated nothing of its 
pristine warmth, has added thereto the practical efficiency 
which, to no small extent, must depend upon culture, 
method, and matured aims. The general change is inevita- 
ble. It should be from life to a higher form of life; there is 
danger that it will be from fe to death. The change 
should be from an eratic to a wisely-directed enthusiasm ; 
but there is danger that in the process the pristine virtue 
may be killed out; and that instead of the earnestness of 
desire, which notwithstanding its accompanying crudities 
and irregularities had still the first-rate merit of earnestness, 
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we shall have, in the issue, only a cold intellectuality, a 
heartless refinement,—priding itself on polished periods, and 
thoughtless of the spiritual ends without which the most elab- 
orate attempts of rhetoric are vanity,—and a good-natured 
indifference which seeks popular favor under the more 
respectable cognomen of “liberality.” We are not without 
a few symptoms that Providence will save us from this 
much to be deplored issue; but the danger is real, and can 
be averted only by well directed efforts on the part of those 
personally interested. Most happy shall we be if any word 
of ours contributes, in any degree however small, to secure 
the enthusiasm, which, if secured, we may be sure the 
instrumentalities now fast coming into use will appropriate 
to the best results. 


We know not the words that will exaggerate the import- 
ance of enthusiasm as an agency in the advocacy of any 
cause whatever. We fail to see its true character as a per- 
suasive power, except as it impresses us as the power—the 
sole ground of efficiency. It comes no where near the full 
merits of the case to call it simply a help. We should as 


soon call the eyes a help in the matter of seeing, the ears in 
hearing, the legs in walking, as to characterize enthusiasm 
as a help in the work of persuading human minds in matters 
of belief and practice. It is by means of this alone that a 
thought can be sent from one mind into another. It is not 
simply a motive power ; it is the motive power—the only 
one. A mar filled with ideas, but destitute of a correspond- 
ing enthusiasm, so far as practical efficiency is concerned, 
is like a field-piece filled with grape-shot, but without 
powder. We are not saying that enthusiasm is the only 
condition of effectiveness with the advocate or pleader ; any 
more than we should say, the eye is the only condition of 
sight, or the ear of sound. But of the many conditions on 
which an aggregate result depends, we are singling out the 
simple element of power ; and we say that this is enthusi- 
asm, and nothing but enthusiasm. 

Is not our position here obvious on the bare statement ? 
Are examples needed either to explain or confirm it? 
Look at what is perhaps the most conspicuous example in 
all history—the life of the apostle Paul. Can any one 
hesitate in : eee the mighty results of that divine 

* 
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career to the feeling of enthusiasm, as the link of power in 
the chain of causes? We may indeed enumerate many 
links in this chain,—such as the sense of a divine call in the 
apostle’s mind; his thorough conviction that the cause 
which invited him was of God and not of man; the acute- 
ness of his intellect, enabling him to maintain his doctrines 
with forcible argument ; and various considerations touching 
his birth, rank and education might be named; but while 
each of these particulars contributes its peculiar quota to 
the common result, that which gives the impetus to all— 
that which is distinctively the energy, is that feeling in the 
soul of the apostle which comes under the general name of 
enthusiasm. Demosthenes declared the first, the second, 
and the third qualities in oratory to be action. If any 
practical distinction can be made between the two things, it 
is clear that action finds its sole immediate cause in the 
enthusiastic fervor ; and hence whatever importance attaches 
to the one, attaches not less to the other. Metaphysicians 
successfully maintain an essential distinction between causes 
and occasions,—the cause being the proper name for the 
germinal force in the production of a given result, and the 
occasion the name for the aggregate of conditions under 
which that force starts into practical operation. In the sense 
of this distinction, the real;cause in every movement towards 
persuasion or conviction, is an individual enthusiasm ; no 
matter how numerous or how essential the conditions which 
furnish the occasion of such a movement. 

In stating these considerations, the direct point at which 
we aim is the indispensableness of the enthusiastic impulse 
—not its bare utility, but its absolute necessity in all under- 
takings wherein mind seeks to act upon mind. And weare 
satisfied with resting its importance on the recognition of this 
point alone. We might defend the point of necessity on the 
ground that the labor of advocating a particular cause is one 
of pleasure to the individual employed, in proportion to the 
degree of enthusiastic ardor which sustains and encour- 
ages his exertion—that the labor is irksome and slavish, in 
proportion to the lack of this inspiring quality. But while 
these considerations have in themselves great weight, their 
significance is nevertheless comparatively trivial when viewed 
in connexion with facts which prove that without enthusiasm 
absolutely no result can be attained. Nothing can add to 
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the importance of a thing when it is already shown that 
without it all attempts towards a particular result are 
wholly profitless and vain. 


In the further elucidation of our general subject, we 
purpose to consider it with special reference to the office of 
the Christian preacher. Assuming, as we may now feel at 
liberty to do, the indispensableness of enthusiasm in order 
to any degree of efficiency in the sacred calling, we desire 
to state some of the conditions on which the possession of 
the persuasive power depends :—we wish to point out some 
of the helps towards a healthy enthusiasm, and to expose 
some of its hindrances. 

Before coming directly to the point thus indicated, we 
must let attention rest for a moment on the word of advice 
which the considerations already presented suggest to those 
who continue in the office of the preacher without a cor- 
responding enthusiasm ; and who, for reasons which may 
be surmised, but which need not be stated, cannot attain it. 
To all such the obvious advice is not simply that of human- 
ity, entreating them to relieve their minds and consciences 
of a burden which sorely oppresses them ; it is a higher 
and more authoritative entreaty,—not to make an absolute 
waste of human life, not to go through .a cold, heartless, 
mechanical routine of labor in a sphere where it is morally 
certain that nothing whatever will reward their endeavors ; 
—the word of advice is to dig, to plow, to plant, to cut, to 
hew, to do any that promises a useful result; and the 
entreaty is earnest that they will not cumber the ground— 
that they will not profane an office for which neither nature 
nor grace has given them fitting qualifications. 

The mere proposition to state some of the helps towards 
a state of enthuiasm presumes that such a state is a specific 
object of endeavor. Weare not only to get facts, arguments, 
logic, rhetoric, and other intellectual requisites, but, as 
coordinate. with these, as an equally distinct and specific 
requisite, we are to get enthusiasm. We are no more to 
assume that this will come of itself and of course, provided 
we get the other qualifications, than we are to assume that 
grammar, or fact, or argument will come of itself and of 
course, provided the codrdinate objects are secured. But 
is it not too customary with students for the ministry, and, 
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we might add, with persons already in the ministry, to take 
special pains to replenish their understandings with facts, to 
discipline their minds for reasoning, to provide a stock of 
arguments and illustrations, and to acquire a familiarity 
with the rules of rhetoric; calculating that these will be 
sufficient, and that the matter of enthusiasm will take care 
of itself? Now we grant that the obtaining a plentiful 
supply of arguments will be a security for a corresponding 
enthusiasm, provided we are so fortunate as to believe in them 
when obtained! We have already taken the position, that 
a genuine conviction will necessarily, in virtue of a constitu- 
ent law of the human soul, give occasion to the enthusiastic 
impulse. But it will be perceived that it is not the getting 
of arguments, but the sincere belief in them when obtained, 
that starts up this desirable emotion. The merest pretender 
in the sacred office may have a full supply of arguments ; 
but in so far as he is hypocritical in the use of them, there 
can be no genuine enthusiasm in his soul, nor any genuine 
efficiency in his labors. To feel deeply, he must believe 
truly. 

While therefore we assume that enthusiasm is to be 
specially sought by those who would labor in the Christian 
office, we are now prepared to state the generic condition 
on which that fervid quality primarily depends. It may be 
stated in a word,—ntegrity. There will of course be no 
doubt or denial of this position in its general form. The 
danger of mistake, and of departure from it, will be in its 
special applications. It devolves upon us therefore to state 
some of the particulars wherein it behooves us to guard our 
integrity in order that its inevitable consequent, a genuine 
enthusiasm, may give us power and efficiency in the sphere 
of Christian labor. 

1. No one will justify to himself, much less to others, the 
practice of preaching a doctrine or employing an argument 
in which he himself has no faith. But in the course of a 
sectarian life, there arise many temptations to such a prac- 
tice, which it is to be feared very many men, of even an 
average integrity, find it difficult to resist. We put the 
question to the candor of those who are peffonally concern- 
ed: Have you ever, in the progress of your coniroversial 
experience, felt an inclination so far to sacrifice the love of 
truth to the love of victory as to call to your.aid a sophism, 
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feeling it to be such? From what we have heard and read 
in the department of polemic theology, we are confident 
that it is made the occasion of a shameful amount of. equivo- 
cation and artifice,—that it is only men of an extraordinary 
degree of native integrity who can meddle with it and not 
outrage conscience. There is not a sphere of life, not a 
department of mental inquiry, that is more degraded by 
falsehood and trick than the leadiena of theological dis- 
putation. And yet it need not beso. Nothing like dishon- 
esty necessarily inheres in theological controversy. The 
evil is wholly chargeable upon the parties who consciously 
abuse it ; who purposely make the interests of simple truth 
subordinate to the selfish satisfaction of a controversial 
triumph. In this connection, we treat the subject only as 
it bears upon a single point. A genuine enthusiasm is 
wholly incompatible with any form or degree of unmanly 
artifice ; and though a dishonest use of argument may 
secure a momentary triumph, and thus appear to contribute 
to the welfare of the cause into whose service it is coerced, 
the long result will prove the policy to be suicidal in the 
extreme. The soul that tarnishes its integrity for any pur- 
pose whatever, has, to an equal extent, made a surrender of 
its power. The consciousness of an unworthy artifice robs 
the soul of that genuine enthusiasm from which alone any 
good result can proceed. 

2. But integrity, considered as a general ground of 
enthusiasm, not only demands that a religious teacher 
enunciate, both in doctrine and argument, that in which he, 
at the time, has unquestioning confidence ;—it further 
demands that he put himself into a true position with ref- 
erence to his real convictions. Take extreme cases as 
illustrating our meaning. What shall be said of the atheist 
who foists himself into an ecclesiastical connection with 
believers in a God? of the deist who tricks believers in the 
infallibility of the Bible into an endorsement of his position ? 
of the disbeliever in endless punishment who retains fellow- 
ship with those whose creed expressly affirms the endless 
punishment of a portion of the human family? We have 
intimated that these are extreme cases ; it may be a ques- 
tion whether they are rare. Be this as it may, every per- 
son so offending wrongs both himself and those whose 
fellowship he seeks. Surely it is wrong to compel men to 
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sanction, by an extorted endorsement, sentiments which 
they deem pernicious. It matters not which party is in 
the right so far as the mere sentiments involved are con- 
cerned. It is enough that certain men do not believe in 
them—that they deem them positively harmful ;—this cof- 
sideration alone should prevent an honest man from using 
any means whatever to extort from them even a virtual 
endorsement of such sentiments. But the wrong to the 
individual offending is far greater. How must he- trim, 
and evade, and mystify, and pervert the meaning of words, 
in order to maintain a false position—a position which a 
plain, direct, honest avowal of his convictions would at once 
sacrifice! ‘The very necessities of such a position compel 
him to pursue a crooked and evasive course. His position 
may, for a time, give him an audience; but is such an 
advantage any thing of a compensation for the slavisk ness 
of a method which is compelled to insinuate doctrines which 
it dare not honestly and manfully avow? It is idle to 
expect that any thing like an efficient enthusiasm can 
dwell in a soul that has parted with both its courage and its 
integrity. The fervor of impulse which is the very life of 
all persuasion, demands an honest position as well as 
honest convictions. 

3. As the prime basis of enthusiasm, integrity demands 
that truth be proclaimed without regard to personal conse- 
quences. We fear that this is generally found a most diffi- 
cult manifestation of the virtue. Rarely indeed does any 
man entirely forget himself in his zeal to bring his fellow 
men to a knowledge of the truth. Most of us are burdened 
with a reputation; and the necessity of keeping this intact 
is ever a ground of serious misgivings. Hence the timid 
reserve, the excessive caution, the exceeding shrewdness of 
phrase, which so enervates popular literature in all its de- 
partments. We dare not trust ourselves with spoken or 
printed words until we have carefully weighed their full 
effects,—till we have considered what impression they will 
make on this mind, how they will be construed by that 
mind, how they will affect our usefulness! O that we had 
the noble integrity to be utterly reckless of all swch conse- 
quences! ‘Then should we at once realize our manliness ; 
and with this divine realization would come the enthusiasm 
which makes men dare all things for the love of man. 
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In all this we say not a word against policy in the manner 
of advocating truth; for this every wise man has, and 
should have. We reverence the policy which, to the unap- 
preciative multitude, with their imaginations waxed gross, 
spake in parables. Pearls are not to be cast before swine. 
The love of man requires that we should not disregard his 
feeblest capacity, that we adapt our instructions to his pres- 
ent need, that we withhold in his presence the enunciation 
of a truth which: he would misapprehend and abuse. We 
commend any politic regard for consequences which good 
sense demands, and which pure integrity will sanction. 
Our protest is simply against an anxiety about personal 
consequences—such as are purely selfish—such as spring 
not from a love of our fellows, but only the love of our- 
selves. And this we characterize as the greatest hindrance 
to a hearty enthusiasm in the advocacy of truth. In the 
deliberations of a timid prudence, we lose our energy. The 
movements of the enthusiastic impulse are quick, and 
cannot bare restraint. In the hesitancy and vacillations of 
weighing selfish probabilities, the fire is choaked. The 
earnest purpose is ever upon the alert. In the enthusiasm 
which tells, self is forgotten. 

4. We may add that it is at least a sign of integrity—it 
is an expression of genuine enthusiasm, to have entire con- 
fidence in the essential stability of the principles we proclaim. 
We cannot conceive a man to be really sincere in his 
expressed convictions, who is afraid to trust them, who 
studiously avoids a fair conflict between them and those of 
an opposing character. Sincere faith begets courage; it 
makes its champion aggressive, even ; it inspires confidence 
that its merits will not only bear, but have much to gain 
from the closest scrutiny. When we see men tremble for 
fear that religion will be overthrown—when they shrink 
from the presumed hazard of trusting it in an encounter 
with skepticism, we see at once that they are skeptical. 
No man can think infidelity inherently strong, who is not 
already an infidel at heart. There is a lamentable degree 
of this timidity in the professedly religious community. It 
is the worst symptom of the age. If religious teachers 
really felt that the truths of religion are impregnable, they 
might pity, but. never fear, the assaults of infidelity. In 
nearly every religious body, particularly the older ones, 
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heresy is lamented more than profligacy. Not even 
war, intemperance, or slavery excites so much alarm 
among sectarian religionists as does a suspected departure 
from the fundamentals of faith. And is not this a mis- 


chievous concession to the enemy of religion! Is not the 


inference on his side just, that the religious teacher himself 


does not believe in the truth of religion! We repeat it: 
timidity on the part of the religious teacher is a sign of insin- 
cerity ; it is a confession that he is conscious of weak points 
in his faith, which he dare not risk in fair controversy. 


The mariner cannot put to sea with much heart, himself 
questioning the soundness of his ship. Undoubting confi- 


dence in the stability of what we teach—no matter what 
shocks it may have to encounter—is a grand requisite to 


any thing like a working zeal. 
The thinking reader surely will not infer from this that 
we counsel indifference in regard either to religious error or 


to skepticism. In saying that the enemies of religion are 
not to be feared, we would by no means be understood as 
saying that their inroads are not to be resisted. The gen- 
eral who leads his army into the fight must have confidence 
in his tactics and strength. It is this confidence which gives 
him courage, and which enables him to make the best use 
of his resources. But it would be absurd to reason, that, 
because he is confident of a victory, thereforé he is indiffer- 
ent as to the means of victory. It is because he is not 
indifferent to the means, but has entire confidence in them, 
that he is sure of success. It would certainly be a suicidal 
policy to excite timidity among his soldiers, and give an in- 
spiration to his foe, by any form of proclamation to the effect 
that he feared the encounter. We believe that the enemies 
of religion are to be resisted by every judicious and legiti- 
mate method ; but we insist that he who presumes to meet 
them in conflict, if he has confidence in the essential truth 
of religion, will never, either by word or manner, intimate 
that, in his mind at least, there can be a doubt as to the 
result. Where such a doubt exists there is a strong pre- 
sumption of insincerity ; and certainly its existence is fatal 
to an effective enthusiasm. 

Further, a man should feel that it is really no concern of 
his, whether truth maintains its position in spite of error, or 
whether it fails ;—we mean by this that he is not responsi- 
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ble for the result. God has made him the advocate of truth, 


not its keeper. All that we have any right to consider, is 
the question, How can we best spread abroad the knowledge 
of God—how can we most effectively disburse its blessings 
to the children of men. The matter of its stability when 


once received, belongs only to God. It is indeed natural for 


men to feel an interest in the results of their labors ; it cheers 


and encourages them to know, that the good once effected is 
forever secure. But still it isa point about which they have 
no right to harbor much anxiety. Duty belongs to man ; 
results to God. And unless we enter upon our work from 


a sense of duty, and with entire confidence that God will 


secure the harvest, no enthusiastic ardor will lighten our 
burden and accelerate toil. 


Under the general head of integrity, we find that enthu- 
siasm demands sincerity in our expressed convictions; a true 
position—-one corresponding to our convictions, and so ena- 
bling us to speak without temptation to prevaricate ; an 
utter indifference to consequences so far as our selfish inter- 
ests may be affected by what we speak; and, as a sign of 
integrity, an entire confidence in our convictions, rendering 
us bold and aggressive, and causing us to feel that no risk 
is incurred when they are brought into contact with hostile 
opinions. Let any man conform to these conditions and he 
can never fail of that fervor which gives efficacy to the 
spoken or written word. Let the pulpit conform to them, 
and however much of complaint may ensue on the score of 
rashness and imprudence, we shall no longer be told that 
sermons are “dull.” Conservatives would be startled by 
clerical improprieties, but all would bear testimony that the 
pulpit was alive and in earnest. So paramount is the impor- 
tance of integrity, in all its forms, considered as the grand 
condition of enthusiasm, that other considerations bearing on 
the same general point are comparatively trivial. Perhaps 
it would be sufficient to say, that the man who rigidly com- 
plies with the several conditions now pointed out, will read- 
ily anticipate whatever else can contribute to and maintain a 
healthy enthusiasm. We cannot, however, forego the temp- 
tation to state a few minor considerations—having in mind 
more specially the needs of young ministers and students 
for the ministry ; though we shall have no regrets if our 
words have a salutary effect upon those of longer experience. 

VOL. XVI. 2 
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1. First in order, we would state that, with a view to a 
continuous enthusiasm, a minister must have studious habits. 
Mercantile men after acquiring fortunes often invest the 
principal, and retiring from active life live upon the interest. 
With reference to intellectual possessions, this principle of 
investment and interest does not hold. The student must 
be always getting. ‘The moment he retires upon his mental 
fortune, both principal and interest begin to fail. The fac- 
ulties rust, and intellectual display becomes mechanical. It 
is not the having, but the active obtaining that keeps up the 
intellectual life, and feeds the enthusiastic fire. The preach- 
ing of “ old sermons ”’—that is to say, the repetition of them 
—is very well, up to a certain point. They will be accom- 
panied with an enthusiasm, just so long as they give the 
mental powers a degree of exercise; but when they have 
become so familiar that the memory can produce them 
without the codperation of the active powers, then do they 
fall heavy on listless hearers. And what is true of any 
particular sermon, is also true of the subject-matter of ser- 
mons. It must not be worked up too many times. Fresh 
supplies are indispensable. When a thought has become 
very familiar, it loses the power of stimulating the faculties ; 
and can no longer be effectively spoken even to new hearers. 
The mind needs constant replenishing; studious habits are 
indispensable to a continued enthusiasm. : 

2. Shall we say any thing on the subject of extemporaneous 
preaching ?—meaning by the phrase, sermons carefully pre- 
pared as to the subject-matter, arrangement, and illustration, 
but depending upon the occasion of delivery for their phrase- 
ology. We know that custom and the fastidiousness of 
most congregations have decided in favor of written dis- 
courses. It is evident that the evils incident to éxtempore 
efforts are greater than those incident to written.efforts. It 
must be admitted that a sermon poorly written is a less 
infliction on the hearer than one poorly extemporized. If 
preaching must be tame, if sermons are necessarily ‘ dull,” 
we should lift both hands for the written, in preference to 
the extemporized. And. yet we must admit the fact, that 
the reading of discourses, as a rule, is a clog to enthusiasm. 
Feeling has its own phraseology; we cannot be sure that 
the words selected in the quiet of the study will fit the 
emotions that shall be aroused in the presence of a congre- 
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gation. The enthusiastic fervor must have its own vehicle ; 
and if forced into one that does not accord with it, it is 
likely to escape. Surely preaching ought not to be exposed 
to such a liability. 

There will be no dispute of the fact, that extemporaneous 
efforts, if successful, are far more effective than written 
efforts can be. And hence in nearly all cases where an im-+ 
mediate effect is sought, when a special result depends upon 
the exertion, a written speech—one read from manuscript— 
would be an anomaly. Think of a Chatham, a Fox, or a 
Brougham, with a manuscript in hand, reading to the British 
Senate! Think of a Webster or a Choate “tied to their 
notes,”’ while addressing a jury upon whose verdict depends 
the life of a human being! ‘The very supposition awakens 
a feeling akin to the ridiculous. We instinctively feel that 
when something is to be done, we must talk to men, not read 
to them. Indeed so palpable is the comparative inefficiency 
of written discourses, that they would never have been 
tolerated except as a choice of evils. It is because extem- 
poraneous efforts so often fail in the important particulars of 
thought, method, and taste, that the manuscript has come 
into vogue. And if in the nature of the case there must be 
a liability to such defects—if, in spite of every precaution, 
there is danger that the matter and phrase of discourse will 
fail the extemporaneous speaker, we should say at once, by 
all means let the preacher have his manuscript. But the 
question arises, Is the liability to the evils named unavoida- 
ble? Are there no conditions of certainty of success in the 
extemporaneous way? Are not the occasions of failure 
removable, provided preachers will make a certain kind 
and degree of exertion ? 

In attempting to answer the general question here indi- 
cated, let it be borne in mind, that we now assume that none 
but enthusiastic men should preach at all, in any form. Only 
those who are:ready to comply with those prime conditions 
of enthusiasm which come under the general head of in- 
tegrity, have any right to stand in the Christian pulpit. 
All others are interlopers and pretenders. Now we must 
certainly hope that the earnest preacher will at least find it 
possible to secure all the advantages of extemporaneous 
labor, without a liability to those defects which, as matter 
of experience, we know are toocommon. The extempora- 
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neous method would always succeed, if the preacher would 
always make the requisite preparation; and to say that a 
preacher has enthusiasm is but another way of saying that 
he will make such preparation. To a certain class of 
preachers, the extempore method proves a temptation to 
indolence. Hence the preparation is put off to the last 
moment—till the spur of necessity compels them to the 
uninviting task. And to this cause, showing itself in the 
heterogeneous character of the discourse—its want of 
method, matured thought, pointed illustration, or any thing 
like unity of aim, and giving evidence that any device has 
been welcomed that will fill out the time,—to this cause, all 
the defects of extempore address are attributable. But to 
this class the enthusiastic preacher does not belong; and 
he can never feel such a temptation. It ought to be a 
sufficient answer to any and all objections based upon this 
temptation to indolence, that only laborers, not sluggards, 
have a right to stand in the Christian pulpit. 

It will be observed that, in what we have said, we have 
intimated no objection to the practice of writing sermons. 
On the contrary, we believe that most minds—there are 
doubtless exceptions to the rule—will find the practice of 
writing almost indispensable to that careful preparation 
which successful extempore speaking demands. So far as 
regard is had to the subject-matter, clearness of statement, 
consecutiveness of treatment and unity of application are 
prime essentials; and the great majority of minds cannot 
attain these results without a laborious use of the pen. But 
the full effect of extempore speaking, that which always 
comes from the inspiration of enthusiasm, is incompatible 
with any thought of the manuscript, any exercise of mere 
verbal memory, while in the act of enunciation. Then 
the mind must rest only upon the point to be carried; 
and the previous discipline must be of such a nature and 
extent, that the thought and manner best suited to the end, 
suggesting the appropriate words, will come as it were 
spontaneously. If, however, there are cases in which the 
previous use of the pen will unavoidably set the memory at 
work, and so clog the spontaneity of utterance in the pres- 
ence of the congregation,—in every such case, the writing 
of sermons, with those who would preserve them in manu- 
script, should come after and not before the speaking of 
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them. It will be seen that our suggestions imply a great 
amount of labor in order to success in extemporaneous’ 
preaching. The law of compensation holds in this. The 
greater the result, the greater must be the means. None 
but these who are willing to apply themselves with the 
greatest assiduity should venture upon extemporaneous 
efforts, but to all such the harvest of success will prove 
that where they have plentifully sown they have abun- 
dantly reaped. 

3. Before concluding, we must touch upon a point kin- 
dred to the one just presented—the amount of preaching. 
The extent of labor demanded by the extempore method, it 
will be seen at once, must render two sermons on every Sun- 
day not less a physical than an intellectual impossibility. But 
waiving any discussion of a point which seems obvious, there 
is an objection on the score of enthusiasm to the practice of 
preaching twice on the same day—we mean the act: of 
preaching, as distinct from the preparation therefor. Mak- 
ing due allowance for occasional exceptions to the rule, it 
would seem to be a psychological impossibility for the same 
mind to have two distinct states of enthusiasm in the space of 
twelve hours! The preacher who gives himself wholly to his 
work, who brings all his energies for the time being to the 
special end before him, exhausts his enthusiasm, and the three’ 
hours which the New England custom, or the seven hours 
which the custom in the South and West, gives as an interval 
between the two pulpit labors are utterly inadequate to that 
recuperation of the energies which a second successful effort 
demands. So palpable is the fact here stated, that not a 
few ministers who find it inexpedient to change the practice, 
contrive to evade it. The two most popular and effective 
preachers in New York—we need not give their names— 
candidly avow their inability to preach twice on the same 
day ; and hence it is their rule to “save their strength” in 
the first service, that they may bring a full enthusiasm to 
that effort which will reach and benefit the greatest number 
of hearers. We are not here stating the inability of the 
human mind to prepare two sermons, worthy the name, in a 
week ; we are insisting on the psychological fact, that as a 
rule the human soul cannot have two separate states of enthu- 
siasm on the same day; and, accordingly, our most gifted 
ministers find that what they give to one service is so much 

* 
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diverted from the other. And in this, let us add, we are not 
stating a theory, but a‘ fact. 

The special subject now under notice is very comprehen- 
sive, and cannot receive justice in any thing less than an 
elaborate and extended treatment. This we do not purpose 
now ; and hence we barely state, without elaborating, the 
difficulty which it seems to us is irremovable, in the way of 
completely enthusiastic preaching, so long as custom com- 
pels the preacher to work with a divided mind, a divided 
effort, and a divided energy. Concentration, entire and 
undisturbed concentration, is a prime requisite of power ; 
and until the pulpit can have this, whatever other conditions 
of zeal it may possess, its enthusiasm must be seriously im- 
paired. 


In the elucidation of our general theme, which we must 
now bring to a close, it has, we trust, been shown, that in 
all that contributes to persuasion, in the action of mind upon 
mind, enthusiasm, which always accompanies sincere and 
earnest conviction, is the element of power, and that it holds 
a codrdinate rank among the several objects to be aimed at 
as preparatives by‘all who aspire to teach their fellow men 
on any subject, more particularly on religious themes ;— 
that of its many conditions, all that simple integrity enjoins 
—particularly embracing honesty of word -and position, 
disinterestedness of aim and application, and an unswerving 
confidence in the immutability of truth—are absolutely in- 
dispensable, béaring as direct a relation to the enthusiastic 
fervor as light to vision; and we also trust that other con- 
siderations offered, as bearing upon the profession of the 
Christian minister in relation to his habits of study, method 
of preparation, and frequency of pulpit effort, have sug- 
gested aids to enthusiasm, if not positive essentials towards 
securing and maintaining it. The subject, imperfectly as 
we have treated it, makes its own appeal to all who are 
personally concerned. To all who would be either happy 
or useful in the sacred calling, it comes with the authorita- 
tive entreaty to shrink from no possible labor however 
arduous, from no sacrifices however great, which shall 
establish in their souls, as a never failing impulse and 
power, that healthful glow, that ardor of desire, that resist- 
less energy, without which the task of seeking to convert 
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and influence human souls is as irksome and slavish as it is 
fruitless of result. When in the course of our professional 
life, we find our spirits flagging, our minds becoming slug- 
gish, our devotions formal, our energies uncertain, we May 
know that something is radically wrong; and it becomes all 
who would redeem toil from the drudgery of mechanical 
routine, to seek out the cause, and, at whatever present Cost, 
apply the remedy. If we have lost any degree of our sin- 
cerity, if we have grown away from old convictions and 
have been deterred by selfish considerations from making a 
corresponding change in our enunciation and position, we 
cannot too resolutely proceed to the work of restoring our 
integrity and recovering our manhood. If we are in all 
things but true to ourselves as responsible beings, the 
enthusiastic tide will surely flow in the arteries of our 
spiritual being, and give a joy to our inward life, a halo to 
all our outward endeavors, and a triumph to every rational 
aim. G. H. E. 


Art. II. 
Truth, as a Dogma and as a Principle. 


THERE is a natural tendency among sects and parties to 
magnify the importance of their own particular dogmas and 
platforms. Each sect is gathered around certain ideas and 
doctrines, to which it stands pledged, and which it naturally. 
regards with something of the disposition that the miser 
regards that part of the domain of nature that he holds in 
fee simple. ‘* These fields and this forest,” he thinks, as 
he looks out upon them, “are mine.” And a great part of 
their value lies in the peculiar relation which he holds to 
them. All that lies beyond his own enclosure, he regards 
somewhat the same as the Israelites regarded the posses- 
sions of their Canaanite neighbors. Strictly speaking, he has 
‘no interest in the landscape that he owns—it is so many 
acres of red earth which will produce him sundry bushels of 
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of corn and wheat. But the true lover of nature, though he 
may not own a foot of the soil, has a large interest in the 


landscape. As far as the eye can see over hill and valley, 
mountain and plain, field and forest, his domain extends. 
His enjoyment, therefore, is not selfish and sensuous, but 
genial and spiritual. His satisfaction has also a social 
character; he loves nature the more because others can 


enjoy it with him. Being a lover of nature, and of the 
great Author of nature, who has spread so rich a table 
before his children, his own heart partakes in some good 
degree of that wide charity which characterizes nature. 
He can even sympathize in the calm pleasures of the cattle 


that graze upon the hill-side, and the redundant joys of the 


lambs that in their gladness bound from rock to rock. And 
yet his pleasure would be but a small fraction of what it is, 
if he were not conscious that there are other intelligent 
beings like himself who can look upon the same great pic- 


ture, and drink pleasure from the same fountains whereat 


he quaffs such sufficing happiness. Were he a Robinson 
Crusoe here upon this earth, with no man Friday by his 
side, it could afford him but a feeble delight, even were the 
landscape ten times more beautiful than it is. 


The point we would illustrate is, that we should love 


truth in the same spirit that the true poet loves nature. 
Not selfishly, as the miser loves his farm and his cattle; but 


devoutly and worshipfully, as the revealed thought of God. 
We should love it as a spirit whose presence is everywhere, 


—in earth, and air, and water, and in the human mind; 
in thé chemist’s laboratory, in the mathematician’s problems, 


in the mechanic’s wheel, in the poet’s sublime conception, 
and in the tranquillizing thought of the saint. We should 
. love it as that element in the universe of God’s works which 


is as necessary to the moral and intellectual nature as air 


and food are to the physical nature. But sects, as we have 


said, are apt to become selfish; and that which the great 
Father diffuses free as the mountain air—saying unto all 
who thirst, ‘‘ Come and drink, without money and without 


price,”"—they try to turn to some outward and temporal 


advantage, It is not enough that the light should spread, 
and truth have free course and be glorified. It must also 
go in their name, that a liberal share of the glory may 
redound to them,—like the Dutch Doctor, who, when his 
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patient thanked God for the assurance which he had just 
iven him of a speedy recovery, replied, somewhat testily, 


that he “ thought some thanks were due to the doctor.” 


There is, we think, a general and growing distrust of 
sects among all classes. People of free and generous minds, 
who stand outside of the church, have a strong distrust of 
every thing that has a sectarian odor. Any enterprize that 


is set on foot by any particular sect, however laudable it 
may be, meets with little favor. And the reason of this 


lies in the fact that the different sects have so generally 
been actuated by a culpable selfishness in their movements, 
and their views of men and things have been characterized 


by so much narrowness. Among theologians of the pres- 
ent day, we do not know of one who can be said to be a pop- 


ular man,—we mean, popular in a large and worthy sense. 
Among clergymen of the present day, those whose sermons 
are read with most avidity, are such men as Beecher, Cha- 


in, Parker and King,—men who talk little of dogmatic 


theology, but chiefly of those great practical themes that 


most stir the world’s heart. We do not think it is so much 
the might and majesty of their intellects that constitute the 
power of their enchantment, as their lively sympathies with 
humanity. They are not mere hewers and choppers of logic, 


but living men, whose hearts throb in sympathy with the 
strugeling heart of humanity. Their thoughts and feelings 


are in the present time. ‘They gather the manna that falls 
to-day. The great interests which so much engross the 
thoughts and feelings of the masses find a place in their 
hearts, and get utterance from their mouths. 

New issues are constantly arising in the world, presenting 
new themes for the religious teacher,—new problems for 


him to solve. And that church which truly lives, will 
adjust itself to the new circumstances and conditions as they 


arise. One of the lessons that the subdivisions of the 
church into so many different sects has taught the word, is 


a lesson of toleration. For, among so many different vari- 
eties, we have learned that no mere doctrine possesses a 
sufficient vitality and force to charm the soul away from its 


worldliness, and lift the believer into those regions of pure 
and ineffable light, whence nothing but holy living can 


flow. We have seen that each draws into its fold the good, 
the bad and the indifferent; that each, in the spirit and 
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aims that characterize it, is very similar to its neighbor ; 
that the same old nature clings fast to us all, into whatever 
communion we have entered. Amidst all the discussion, 
also, men have become more familiar with the arts of the 
dialectician, and have seen how easy it is for an ingenious 
man to press the Bible, or some parts of it, into the service 
of his own creed. | 

It seems evident that the age of dogmatizinig is passing 
away. Cool and dispassionate men, who have not got too 
much mixed up in the strife of the different sects to be 
able to judge with candor, will be slow to put great faith in 
the vitality of any doctrines that are not more productive 
of good fruit than any they can see. They will be slow 
to believe that that way of worship, or that system of 
doctrines, which does not imbue the heart with charity here, 
and make the life beautiful, is any more likely to lead to 
heaven than another. The Jetter, which has been preached 
so long and with results comparatively so poor, has nearly 
worn itself out. True, there are still many old watchmen 
standing upon their sectarian towers, who continue earnestly 
to ply the people with their old doctrines, and warn them 
against false teachers and false prophets, who, as they say, 
are bringing into the church “damnable heresies ;”’ but 
they get very little heed from the men of this busy age. 
The world rushes on, busy with its schemes of money- 
making, or of pleasure, or other absorbing things, and leaves 
the ecclesiastic to croak to the winds. 

Let not what has already been said be understood as dis- 
paraging, at all, the great subject and science of Theology. 
Thinking people will always feel an interest in the ‘ deep 
things”’ that pertain to God and the divine government. 
But in the future the discussion of the subject will be 
conducted upon broader principles. It will be more philo- 
sophic and less partizan. It will be less a warfare between 
texts of Scripture. The character of God, as it is writ- 
ten in the volume of nature; as it is revealed in human 
experience, and in the deep and searching truths of the 
gospel, will always be appealed to as the basis and ground- 
work of every moral principle—as the great incentive and 
inspiration to the cultivation of a pure and holy life. The 
present condition of the world, in respect to religion, is not 
very satisfactory. Doubt and indifference are not signs of 
spiritual health. 
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But there are few among us who would: not prefer the 
present state of things to that early state which the Roman 
Catholic reverently looks back upon as the age of Faith, 
because men at that time believed in the divine power and 
great sanctity of the priest; the time when what was 
ironically called the gospel of peace, was propagated by fire 
and sword, and whole tribes were forced to accept the 
church’s creed and partake of the sacrament, as the price of 
their lives and liberties. Or, to come to a later period, there 
are few who would not prefer the present to the times when 
men who had cast off the authority of the Pope of Rome, 
set up their own dogmas in his stead, and, painting Jehovah 
in the character of a grim tyrant, electing a few of the 
countless millions of his own offspring to be the heirs of 
salvation, and frowning eternal wrath upon the rest, called 
upon men to believe what they taught, on pain of eternal 
misery in the world to come; when men, under the inspi- 
ration of these ideas, were made cruel and intolerant—when 
the Puritan whipped the nonconforming Quaker, whipped 
his own child to meeting on Sunday, and made the day and 
the service grim and terrible with the austerity which he 
took to himself and imposed upon all around him. Were 
these, O church, thy days of brightness—when by reason of 
surrounding darkness, Heaven’s mild light, sent to bless 
mankind, became lurid lightning, to blast and destroy ? 
We do not like the indifference which to so great an extent 
characterizes the present epoch ; nor the signs of doubt and 
skepticism which are so rife in the world, and which are 
equally manifest in the church ; nor the materialism which 
regards nothing as good that is not good to eat, and which 
so characterizes what are called our “ practical’? men ; nor 
the levity which makes a jest of all the solemn things of 
life—which knows no good and no bad, no right and no 
wrong in human action—which regards war, slavery, 
intemperance, as neither good, bad, nor indifferent, save as 
they may seem to affect present individual interests. But 
we do not, therefore, think it wise or dutiful to lift the 
voice of lamentation over our spiritual poverty and desola- 
tion. The true apostle and teacher is not here to expect 
faith, but to plant it, and, if need be, to water it with his 
own generous tears. There is still as good soil as ever 
for the planting of the religious tree. ‘here are diviner 
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depths in the human heart than the theologian’s plummet 
ever sounded. “If vain our toil, we ought to blame the 
culture, not the soil.” The heart of humanity still glad- 
dens at the deep tones of love, as in the days of Christ. And 
he that comes bringing great news from God, is still receiv- 
ed with joyful, believing shouts from a host of heavenly 
spirits ‘ singing glory to God in the highest, on earth peace 
and good will among men.” 

The skeptic’s cool indifference that makes him tolerant of 
all systems, because he cares little for any, is no admirable 
thing, to be sure. Still, we think it better than the bigot’s 
lurid light: that poisons the mind and fills the social atmo- 
sphere with pestiferous gases. Surely he who laughs at 
his neighbor for what he regards as his superstition cannot 
be farther from the kingdom of heaven than he who burns 
him at the stake for what he regards as his heresy. 

How much of this growing spirit of tolerance and charity 
which we have beheld, is justly attributed to the labors of 
our own denomination, and those of a few other sects who 
are somewhat at agreement with us, we will not undertake 
to say. Our Orthodox fmends make us responsible for most 
of the skepticism and indiffererice that prevail upon the 
subject of religion; and it is but fair, if we are to be held 
responsible for that, that they should balance the account 
with us by giving credit for a good share of the charity 
that has come into the world during the last half century. 
But if the exact truth were known, it would probably 
appear that we are less responsible for the former than our 
opponents have supposed, and can claim less merit for the lat- 
ter than we ourselves have been.wont to suppose. We have 
_ all been building wiser than we knew ; and the word which 
we have heard in the ear and spoken from the housetop has 
not been our own, but is from God, who has whispered it 
more or less audibly into all hearts that have been in any 
spirit to hear it. 

In every age and everywhere, time, the great iconoclast, 
the exploder of false doctrines which men in their ignorance 
have built up, has been busy ; ‘but no grain or particle of 
truth has ever perished. Each sect, and each earnest 
teacher also, has been employed in building. But while 
each has fancied that he was building for all future time, 
and that nations yet unborn should dwell peacefully in the 
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house that he was rearing, experience has shown that he 
was indeed building for all future time, but in a sense far 
different from what he supposed. He was but a John the 
Baptist, preparing the way for a mightier tocome. The 
rites which he ordained, and which in his mind possessed 
such mystic power and significance, have passed away. 
They have lost their sacredness in the eyes of men, and 
have come to be talked of as idle superstitions. The doc- 
trines which appeared to him to contain all essential truth, 
all that was necessary to believe, that men might be saved 
from eternal condemnation, have ceased to command the 
credence of men ; and so far now from their sitting in judg- 
ment upon the world, as they once did, the world has passed 
sentence of condemnation upon them. But the vital spirit 
which has from the oldest time taught the devout man to 
look up with childlike confidence to one above him, and 
made him feel that he was a child reposing upon the bosom 
of infinite and boundless love, and taught him to trust in 
that love and look forward to a deathless life,—this still 
lives, and has swept down through all changes and revolu- 
tions from the earliest time to the present. 

It seems now as if much that the church still clings to is 
but an incumbrance to its intellectual and spiritual life ; 
that it would be well for it to be rid of many things still 
remaining in the written creeds of men, but which have 
ceased to be with thinking minds matters of belief, and are 
only respected because devout men and women once held 
them to be divine. Institutions are still kept up which do 
not warm into healthy life the soul that keeps them, how- 
ever once they may have done so. Most observing people 
must have noted the fact that not only some of the most 
morally upright, but also the most devout and religious- 
minded men and women are to be found outside of the 
church. The preacher who estimates the religious tem- 
perature of the world by the power of these doctrines 
and these rites to command the respect of men, and by the 
number of souls he can gather into his communion, natu- 
rally concludes, when he sees so meagre a harvest, that piety 
is declining, however much humanity and every moral 
excellence may be on the increase.’ The unskilful husband- 
man, who for many years has been employed in tilling the 
surface of the soil, and finds his labors every year rewarded 
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with diminished harvests, is disheartened by his experience, 
and condemns his land as worthless. But when a more 
skilful hand succeeds, and lays deeper furrows in the soil, 
and adds to it fertilizing substances, lo! we see the fields 
once more clothed with greenness, and, generous harvests 
follow to reward the farmer’s toil ! 

So it seems to us to be with the religious nature of man. 
Dogmas, even the best of them, have lost much of their 
force in the human mind. The old incantations, powerful 
in their day, will now conjure no longer. A deeper cul- 
ture is needed. The soul of man is as rich in capacities 
as ever, and his ear is as quick to hear. He only needs the 
word that is suited to his manly estate. The great Father 
also is as near to bless us, and as ready to pour out his spirit, 
as in the days of the apostles. ‘* Wherever one waits for 
the spirit, there the spirit will visit him.” 

The mission of the true evangelist now, is not so much to 
convert men to this or that system of theology, as to those 
great radical truths which lie at the basis of all true reli- 
gious life ; to win one class from that levity and frivolity of 
character which would make a jest of every lofty purpose 
in life; and another class from that gross materialism which 
sets no value upon the fairest thing that God has made, if 
it cannot by some sort of alchemy turn it into gold to put 
in the purse, bread to put in the mouth, or cloth to put 
upon the back. Why should we waste words with a man 
about this or that religious dogma, before he has any interior 
and personal consciousness of religion itself? Or why talk 
to men about the conditions of salvation, or the number 
of the saved, when their souls have not yet been quickened 
by the very simplest truths of religion? It will be time 
enough to answer your child’s questions when his inquisitive 
nature is sufficiently aroused for him to ask them. 

The religious nature of man, though capable of grasping 
the sublimest truths of the sublimest science that ever 
engrossed the thoughts of man, must yet, like the child, 
begin with the alphabet. It must be fed with milk before 
it can digest strong meat. The first step to be gained is to 
arouse the moral and religious faculties. When oncea man 
is aroused from his stupor, his levity, or his materialism, 
and he begins to look out upon the world with wondering 
eyes, and asks, whence am I, and why am I here,—whence 
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all this beauty I behold, this exuberant life? When once 
the spiritual consciousness is thus aroused, he will not rest 
satisfied with skepticism, nor with any answer to his ques- 
tion which does not harmonize with that noble nature which 
God has given him. And the wise providence which starts 
such momentous queries, and has awakened these longing 
desires in his children, though he sometimes ‘suffers us to 
remain long in the dark, will nevertheless never mock the 
earnest, prayerful seeker, by withholding from him the 
much longed for and the much needed light. ‘ Ask and it 
shall be given, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” But when you undertake to forestall 
the mind by solving to it problems that have never been 
started in it, you undertake a thankless task. 

It is sad to think how much labor is spent in the pulpit 
to prove that which, even supposing human logic capable of 
proving it, is not yet called for by the aspirations of the 
human soul. If you talk upon the sublime theme of im- 
mortality to the man whose sole thoughts and affections are 
engrossed with the things of this world, will he be profited 
by your discourse? Will you not be unto him as one who 
speaks in an unknown tongue, or as a babbler of idle words ? 
Do not his farm, his cattle and his goods make for him his 
heaven, and would you persuade him to quit all these, even 
for the joys of paradise? Or if you labor to prove univer- 
sal salvation to him who is so lost in selfishness as to seek 
nothing but his own welfare in this world, and whose sole 
interest in religion is a prudent calculation for the chances 
and possible contingences of a future of which he knows 
little, will you find it easy to convince him? Has he ever 
asked for this? Has he ever prayed in the earnestness of 
his heart that God’s kingdom may come unto all, and his 
blessedness fall upon all? What are his religious aspira- 
tions, but what Carlyle has called ‘ an infinite selfishness, 
stretching far away into another life ?” 

Much of our religious teaching, and much of the best of 
it too, comes to us unconsciously, and not in the name of 
religion at all. God sends us many messengers not in the 
guise of saints or apostles, who nevertheless prove to be 
angels, and we entertain them unawares. Much of our 
modern literature, and of that kind which takes the deepest 
hold on the world’s wide heart, and is most read and felt, 
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is having a very powerful influence in softening the heart, 
enlarging the mind, and thus preparing it for the reception 
of higher truths. Whatever causes a new virtue to bud 
and blossom in the heart, or roots out of it an old vice, 
advances the man one step nearer to his God, and gives him 
a juster idea of his character. That child which has been 
brought up amid gentle influences, and heard nothing from 
those around him but the sweet, harmonious tones of affec- 
tion—who, in his experience with man, has seen little 
malevolence and selfishness, but much humanity and gener- 
osity, will not be likely to entertain any very unworthy 
conceptions of his Creator. True, dogmatical teaching, or 
reverence for what his ancestors have believed, may have 
induced him to subscribe to a creed, many features of which 
are repulsive and even hideous. It will be little more than 
a creed however, and will not check one noble emotion of 
the heart, or blight one of its beautiful flowers. 

In all real worships and beliefs, the notions which a man 
conceives of his Creator, are but the more outward expres- 
sions of what was previously foreshadowed in his own heart 
and life. People say, and perhaps think, that they have 
found their faith in the Bible; but would they have found 
it there if they had not first some intimation of it in their 
own hearts? There are times when it is quite pardonable 
in a man to make much of his religious dogma. When the 
mind has been sorely perplexed upon the subject of the 
great plan and purpose of God with respect to his intelligent 
offspring ; when it has been much troubled with doubts and 
fears for his own future, and also for the future of those 
whom it tenderly loves, and has at last been delivered from 
this horrible pit of doubt and apprehension into marvellous 
light, and sees God’s love and careful providence bending 
over all that he has made—sees that all, great and small, 
rich and poor, high and low, are exceeding precious in his 
sight, and that it is his will that not one of his little ones 
shall perish,—then, indeed, it is ‘* glad tidings of great joy,” 
and it is not to be wondered at that he cannot hold his 
peace on the subject, but thinks that all the world needs is 


to be convinced of the one great truth that has filled his 


own heart so full. For he has come up out of “ great trib- 
ulation.” ‘He that. sat in darkness hath seen a great 
light.”” It is no wonder that he finds the glorious revela- 
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tion written upon all the face of nature, and that he finds a 
text everywhere, from Genesis to Revelation, to support it. 
And it is not a barren truth in his mind, either. .A new 
light has broken forth upon the face of nature around him ; 
diviner depths have been opened in his own heart. Exceed- 
ing peace within has made him at peace with all mankind. 
True, he is not blind to the fact that there is a difference in 
men and in human actions ; and he still finds among men 
the good, the bad, and the indifferent ; but none appear bad 
to him in the same light they did. He sees no human 
devils to thwart and defeat the great plan and purpose of 
Jehovah ; therefore his soul is tranquil. He looks upon 
human frailty with the same heart of charity that a tender 
mother regards her wayward son ; therefore he is fitted to 
become a minister of healing and salvation to his fellows ; 
and in all places flinty and stubborn hearts, which have 
resisted every other approach, receive him with open doors. 
And “to as many as receive him gives he power to become 
the sons of God.” But his son or his daughter, brought up 
under different influences, never having drank of the same 
cup of bitterness, cannot, in the nature of things, share his 
feelings in full. The same great truth may indeed dwell 
in their hearts that does in his, and be an equal solace, but 
it will take on a somewhat different form. They will natu- 
rally think less of the mere doctrine, and dwell mostly upon 
the great principle that underlies it. And the same religious 
discourse, that would come from the parent, replete with 
earnestness, carrying conviction with it, in their mouths 
would be idle talk. 

If we would be faithful followers of God and of Christ, 
we should accept joyfully our own share of the burdens and 
sacrifices that fall to the lot of all the steward’s of God’s 
house. A great truth brings along with it a great respon- 
sibility. The manna that our fathers gathered in the desert 
no doubt was good; but does not that which is equally 
good fall from heaven to-day? Every truth, like every 
plant, has its several stages of development, and the great 
end of both is the fruit it bears. The corn is beautiful in 
the blade, still more beautiful in the flower, but loveliest of 


all when it is full in the ear, when it is ready to fulfil the 


great function for which the beneficent Creator designed it. 
There now seems to be a , ‘tle fear on the part of some 
3* 
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who have toiled with much earnestness and disinterestedness 


to spread the knowledge of God’s truth, as we Universalists 


understand it, lest we shall put that truth in jeopardy by 
departing somewhat from the path in which our fathers 
walked, and taking up matters that they did not contem- 


plate. It is feared that we shall lose the strength that we 
have already gained, by mingling at all in the great heats 


and strifes of the day. This prudence seems a sign of 
poverty ; as though we had more theology than religious 
life. The great end of all teaching is fruit; and if our 


denominational tree is worth the cost and labor we have put 


upon it, it is time that it should begin to bear some noble 


fruit—not fruit in the shape of growing churches and good 
livings for preachers, however desirable these things may 
be ; but fruit of which all mankind may partake ; fruit that 


shall gladden the heart of the slave, and open the prison- 
door of the poor and degraded. That our theology should 


thus take the form of humanity seems to be most natural, 
and also most desirable. Would you prevent the youth 
that is full of healthy life from using his muscles, least he 


should impair his health and waste his strength? The use 


of his strength is one of the conditions upon which he holds 


it. An old proverb says, ‘¢ There is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it is not good and tendeth to poverty.”’ 
This holds as true of spiritual things as of temporal ; and it 


seems a most fatal mistake, that the putting forth of our 


strength and influence in any good cause that deeply inter- 


ests the welfare of our species, will diminish our strength, 
or make our influence one whit less. The love that God 
kindles in the human heart must express itself in outward 


forms or die for lack of utterance. And that faith which 


expresses itself only in words and well turned sentences, 


when there is work to be done that calls for strong hands 
and a spirit of sacrifice, has already begun its declension. 
We mistake when we suppose that any work in which 


the welfare of our fellow men is deeply concerned, is forei 

to us as a religious brotherhood. Every thing done for 
humanity, is done for religion and for God. And the cause 
of humanity that enlists the best hearts no more needs us, 
than we need it. For whatever warms the heart, prepares 
it also for the highest truth. Those great humanitarian 
enterprises that are the outbirth of this age—such as the 
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anti-slavery and temperance enterprises, and others of kin- 
dred nature, that call forth the noblest feelings of the human 


heart, are all educational in their tendency; and they owe 
less to us, as a denomination of Christians, perhaps, than we 
to them. At any rate, they are only our faith put into 


works, confirming the faith and preparing the world for its 


wider spread. 

It seems a sad confession when one says that the subject 
of slavery, or temperance, or what not, is important, and 
one on which he deeply feels, yet not safe to be spoken of in 


the pulpit. It sounds very much like saying that we fear 


to use the instruments that God has given us to do his work, 


No doubt there are two sides to this subject, and two oppo- 
site extremes, neither of which is commendable. No doubt 
that is a partial gospel which is all anti-slavery, or all tem- 


perance, as it is also but a partial humanity; and the 
enthusiast that bestrides his one idea and rides it to death, 


makes a somewhat ludicrous figure. But after all deduc- 
tions, he is not half so sad a spectacle as the man who, from 
the coldness of his heart, is indifferent upon all subjects of a 


ublic interest, nor yet as the timid man, who with a partial 
faith in God and the right, dares not utter himself emphatic- 
ally upon any subject, lest he should be betrayed into some 


impropriety. No doubt offences will come because of the 
truth, and hot blood will be stirred up. But whatever the 
heat and dust, the great God, in all the turmoil, will suffer 
no good thing to be lost. Jesus came not to bring peace 


on the earth, but to drive out old evil from the earth with 
the sword of truth, and thus prepare the way for an ever- 
lasting peace. et it not be supposed that the religious 
teacher, whose heart beats high with human sympathies, 
and who essays to speak upon those themes that excite so 


many minds to frenzy, that he must also allow his head to 
be turned and his heart to be filled with the bitterness of 
party strife. Let him learn to rule his own spirit—to pos-- 
sess his own soul in patience; and when that truth which 
he utters in calmness is met by ill temper and malice, let 
him learn to meet it all with a serene brow, ana turn back 
the barbed arrows of hate with gentleness and forbearing 
love. If we could only be thoroughly educated in the 
gospel of reform, we should do our work with much more 
grace and ease, and should not so often be mortified at 
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having been betrayed into intemperate zeal. In a noble 
society—a society of sincere and truth-loving persons—the 
speaking of one’s honest convictions creates no astonishment 
and excites no wrath. But where insincerity and shams 
prevail, the light seems terrible, and the utterance of truth 
occasions feartul explosions. But is-it not better that the 
light should shine, the truth be spoken, and the explosion 
follow, than that moral beings should breathe forever these 
foul gases, and live a continual death? “If offence cometh 
by reason of the truth,” said an old philosopher, “ it is 
better that the offence should come, than that the truth 
should not, be spoken.” 

If, as Universalists, we would secure a healthy and per- 
manent growth of our distinguishing sentiments, we must 
not be niggardly in tilling the soil where the good seed is to 
be sown. We should lay deep the furrows in the moral 
and affectional nature of man. We would have the doctrine 
to be tested by the clearest light. And we are satisfied 
that when there is the clearest moral atmosphere, there this 
doctrine will most prevail. Whatever brings wealth to the 
heart, and elevates the common plane of thought and feeling, 
will advance this truth. Great hopes are the heritage of 
great souls. Wherever there is a great faith to sustain and 
cheer the heart, there was first a great love to prepare the 
way for it. But we should not forget, in our zeal for our 
peculiar doctrines, that our true object should not be to 
serve a sect, but to serve mankind. We should be Univer- 
salists in the broadest sense of the term, that the beauty of 
our sentiments may not be marred by the narrowness of 
our minds and policy. Great eagerness to make proselytes 
is a sign of poverty. Why run after patronage, when by 
making our hospitality sufficiently generous, and spreading 
our spiritual table bountifully, we can make them flock to 
our windows for very joy. The church should never go 
begging for patronage—a true church never will! But it 
should be like a city set on a hill; having nothing to ask, 
but much to give—inviting by its light and warmth and 
noble fellowship, the rich and the poor, the lame and the 
halt, and. those that walk in a dark way, to come in and 
find rest and plenty. 

We do not suppose the world is going to gravitate wholly 
to us, and accept our name and fight under our banner. 
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We also are but a fragment of that great army of pilgrims, 
travelling to the better country—the “ city whose builder 
and maker is God.” We should much distrust our doc- 
trines, if we did not believe that something of the same hope 
and the same love inspires the earnest and the devout, in all 
churches and in all lands. Let us then hail our brother 
pilgrims wherever we may meet them, and inquire of them, 
“¢ What of the night?” And the oftener we thus challenge 
the watchmen, the oftener shall we hear the grateful 
response: The morning cometh; yes, the morning cometh, 
foretold by prophets, poets, and sages—promised also by the 
Son of God,—the morning that shall look upon a world 


redeemed from sin and sorrow. Z. H. H. 


Art. III. 
Our Helps and Hindrancees. 


A topic that claims attention annually before our ecclesi- 
astical bodies, and monthly in our religious journals, though 
seldom heard from our pulpits in the ordinary course of 
ministration, is, ‘* The condition of the cause of Universal- 
ism.” This includes, of course, our numerical gains/and 
losses, in churches, societies, Sabbath-schools, ministers ; 
in all the outward material of a religious sect. It includes 
also our helps and hindrances, present and prospective ; 
union or division—activity or apathy—growth or decline 
of religious interest ; our moral position before the world 
—the fervor with which our religion kindles our hearts 
with zeal for every noble enterprise, and every holy duty, 
whether to God, our neighbor, or the human race. It 
includes, in short, all the elements of our denominational 
growth or decline. 

The frequent discussion of this topic, if it do not end in 
mere words; if it serve to inspire us with a more earnest 
appreciation of our real necessities—will not be in vain. 
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The first step towards the correction of our faults is, to 
know what they are ;—a philosophy equally applicable to 
business or religion, morals or mathematics. Ifa merchant 
finds his business in disorder; if he is surprised by losses, 
where he most confidently expected gains, he will not need 
to be told that there is a fault somewhere ; but, to set him- 
self intelligently to the correction of that fault, he must 
know what it is. So, in our religious affairs—in our hearts 
as individuals, in our churches and societies as religious or- 
ganizations, in our large ecclesiastical bodies, associations 
and conventions ;—if there are impediments in the way of 
our prosperity—an abatement of interest in our denomina- 
tional affairs, a falling off in our numbers, or even a mark- 
ed decline in the rate of our increase—it betrays a fault 
somewhere ; and the first rational step towards its correc- 
tion is to know where and what it is. 

Numerical statistics are of little value in estimating reli- 
gious vitality and moral power. Measured by such a 
standard, when all its avowed disciples were gathered in a 
single room with closed doors for fear of the Jews, the gospel 
would have given but a very dubious promise of obtaining 
the dominion of the world and redeeming the human race 
from sin. Its power consisted in something besides the 
number of its teachers, converts or churches. So, the power 
we possess as a religious sect cannot be estimated by an 
statistical tables. The ‘ Register” may inform us wit 
some approach to accuracy, of the number of our churches, 
Sunday-schools, societies and ministers ;—the results, 
rather than the causes of our prosperity. But the christian 
devotion, the individual consecration of heart and life, fidel- 
ity to the whole gospel as a sufficient and authoritative rule of 
faith and duty,—these nerves, arteries, and sinews of spirit- 
ual life and power, are found in no tables but the tables 
of christian hearts. And these are elements without which, 
though our numbers are as the sands upon the sea-shore, we 
could not succeed, and we ought not. Whether we have a 
few more or less churches, societies and ministers now, than 
five or ten years ago, is a question of little comparative im- 
portance ; of much more vital consequence is the question, 
** What are the causes of our prosperity or adversity ?” We 
will omit, then, the chapter of statistics, so generally antici- 
pated with such an article as the present, and proceed at 
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once to consider some of the obstacles that stand in the way 
of our denominational growth. 

As a religious body, the hindrances of our outward pros- 
perity and numerical increase, may be presented under two 
general heads: External and Internal ;—those for which we 
are not, and those for which we are, responsible. ‘There 
are many obstacles in our way that do not originate among 
ourselves ; such as the controlling power of early education, 
excessive sectarian zeal, long cherished social habits. We 
‘are not responsible for such influences, and, however seri- 
ously they may impede our progress, we cannot control 
them. They are obstacles which every new sect or party 
must encounter, and which gradually disappear with in- 
increasing numbers, influence and age. 

The most important place in this division of our subject, 
must be assigned to the power of early education. No man 
can easily shake off the bonds of early habits, change the 
current of early thought and feeling, or obliterate the early 
impressions upon his religious nature. Even when com- 
pelled by mental necessity, this is not an easy task. Though 
assured by the most undoubted evidence that our early con- 
victions rested on no sufficient ground of truth, the heart 
still clings to whatever we loved in childhood. Though 
doubting its worthiness, we are loth to renounce what our 
father and mother taught us to revere. Instructions re- 
ceived by a father’s knee, or in a mother’s arms, stay long 
in the heart. It is no child’s play to break loose from a re- 
ligious faith to which we are bound by such bonds ; and the 
longer we live, the more charity we feel for those who find 
themselves unequal to the task. The bond that binds us to 
such a faith is often woven of the fibres of our noblest 
nature; and to break it, one of the most painful duties we 
ever have to perform. To our mental convictions, that 
early faith may have become unworthy ; its supporting evi- 
dences may have fallen away, one by one, like rotting 
shores from a hanging wall. In the light of broader inves- 
tigations and more mature thought, its proofs may have 
become fallacious. The character it attributes to Deity we 
may see to be unworthy and inconsistent. Still we hesitate. 
That faith did not come to us through such channels ; it 
was not commended by any such considerations. We 
received it implicitly as children; not for its harmony with 
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the attributes of God, its adaptation to our spiritual nature, 
or because we thought it the highest expression of divine 
mercy and love. We accepted it for no such reasons. It 
was taught us by teachers for whom our love was as dee 
as the fountains of life. Those now of middle age or “wat 
can well remember when religious instruction was not 
monopolized by the church and Sunday-school; when 
parents heard their children read select portions of Scrip- 
ture, and recite the appointed lesson from the well worn 
‘‘ Westminster Catechism.” Thus, too young to compre- 
hend their meaning, children were required to repeat the 
most abstruse portions of Scripture ; and, without ability to 
detect their monstrous absurdity, they were brought face to 
face with the most terrific doctrines that ever agitated the 
mind or agonized the heart of man. 

Such is the origin of our early faith. We received it be- 
fore we knew what it was ; and every step in its formation 
is impressed with the memory of a father, a mother, or some 
beloved teacher of our childhood. It is no wonder that we 
find it so hard to break the bonds which the most unselfish 
love has woven so imperceptibly around us. We never do 
break them, till it becomes a mental necessity ; we never 
discard such a faith, till there is no longer any room for it 
in our hearts. That faith in which a mother lay down in 
peace and slept to wake in heaven; which brought conso- 
lation to a bereaved father and his mourning orphans ; 
which cheered the Wnely days and weary nights of the 
chamber where a beloved sister lingered long and painfully 
on her journey to her rest ;—how obstinately does such a 
faith keep its place in the heart in spite of our clearest con- 
victions. And this very tenderness of our love for a faith 
which has ceased to be a true symbol of our religious 
conceptions, is one of the most subtle foes that can beset 
us. Integrity that would face unblenching the fires of 
martyrdom, often falters in presence of such a test. 

It is easy to see how all this influence of early education 
may be made to promote, instead of retarding the cause of 
Universalism. It can be done only by faithfulness in the 
religious education of the young. The impression which 
our example must leave on their minds must be in behalf of 
fidelity to our highest religious convictions, and unblemished 
purity of life. Let them never find in our lives an apology 
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for vicious indulgence, or for sacrificing mature conviction 
in behalf of early prejudice. 

The excessive animosity in which other sects indulge 
toward us, is another hindrance in the way of our progress. 
From this source spring various types of opposition. Some- 
times it is open, relentless, unscrupulous ; stooping to an 
means if they only promise success. This method succeeds 
best where our views are least understood. Where the 
people have had opportunities to hear and judge for them- 
selves, such measures, like maddened elephants in ancient 
warfare, prove most fatal to those who employ them. We 
sometimes suppose there is no opposition where it does 
not assume this malignant type; when in truth the most 
effectual opposition we can encounter from without, is of a 
character entirely different. A favorite method, recently 
pursued by other sects with but too much success, is to 
attach a kind of odium to the name we bear, and to those 
who openly avow it, rather than to our peculiar doctrines. 
To be called a Universalist, or to connect one’s self with a 
church or society of that name, is represented as a thing to 
be avoided at almost any sacrifice. But to embrace all our 
distinguishing doctrines, while belonging to other sects, is 
entirely respectable and Christian. ‘To believe that in the 
fulness of time all men will be saved from sin, and be made 
happy through reconciliation to the divine will, is a privi- 
lege which both ministers and laymen of other sects highly 
prize and fully enjoy. But to ackrfewledge one’s self a 
Universalist ; to unite with others of similar faith in its 
support and defence, is a sin—at least against their stand- 
ard of propriety—which hath no forgiveness. Being a 
Universalist is no offence; but being a consistent one— 
“there’s the rub.” Remain in their churches, give your 
money and influence to their societies, and all is well. Then 
it is no reproach to believe as firmly as you please in uni- 
versal salvation. You forfeit your reputation only by your 
honesty. You expose yourself to excommunication ; when 
you will no longer support doctrines which you disbelieve. 

This, modified as circumstances require, is really the 
most formidable opposition which others can now offer to 
our denominational growth. But while it prevents our 
numerical increase, it opens the door to the broadest accept- 
ance of our doctrines. Hence, while we have gained but 

VOL. XVI. 
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little for ten years past, in the outward material of a religious 
sect, our distinctive doctrine has been embraced to an ex- 
tent and with a rapidity unknown before in all our history. 
If, to-day, all the patrons of other forms of faith would but 
act consistently with their convictions ; and if all the cler- 
gymen who now attempt to appease their hunger on the 
husks of a creed which affords no element of growth for 
their souls, would openly declare their real convictions, and 
take the position consistent with such declarations, we 
should have no further cause to complain of the recent slow 
progress of our peculiar doctrines. Universalism is already 
a pervading belief throughout all the churches of New 
England. It is increasing rapidly in all the most enlight- 
ened portions of our country, and among the most cultiva- 
ted minds of Europe. 

A very practical, and most perplexing question for other 
sects to decide, was, whether they would drive Univer- 
salism out of their churches and societies, thus virtually 
compelling its believers to unite themselves with other 
organizations ; or whether they would permit it to remain 
quietly in their midst, under very gentle restraint, allowing 
it to multiply to any extent. At first they tried the former 
method, expelling their members for no other offence than 
believing that ‘God will have all men to be saved.” <A 
few years taught them the impracticability of this method. 
The more vigorously they attempted to weed out the heresy, 


the more they found its roots penetrating the very heart of 
their churches, and even of their ministry. Expulsion not 
only weakened their own hands, but it gave open and effi- 
cient support to the very heresy they desired to exterminate. 
We never gained so rapidly in numbers, as when other sects 


expelled their members for believing in Universalism. 


They saw their error, and learned policy, if not obedience, 
from the things they suffered. Now, instead of Universal- 
ism being a sufficient cause for expulsion, they find it no 


disqualification in a candidate for admission. ‘This policy, 
affording ample facilities for the rapid and extensive spread 


7 . . ‘ 8 § 
of our distinctive tenets, seriously retards our denomination- 
al growth. We rejoice that truth is spreading, though, for 
motives we cannot respect, men refuse the support which 


the truth ought to command, and the name by which it is 


most appropriately known, 
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Social relations are another hindrance—or rather a pro- 
lific source of hindrances to our rapid progress as a denomi- 
nation. It is a perfect Proteus, adapting itself with 
wonderful facility to individual peculiarities. One man is 
with us in sympathy and conviction, and would be with us 
in fact; but his friends attend another place of worship, and 
he does not like to leave them. All his religious associa- 
tions cluster around that dear old temple—childhood’s spir- 
itual home—where, Sabbath after Sabbath, he has taken 
sweet counsel in the courts of praise and prayer, with 
beloved ones who are now in the brighter courts above. 
These are subtile persuasions, more efficacious than denun- 
ciation, keener than the sharpest logic. It does not require 
so rare an effort to brave all intimidations, as to resist the 
appeal of one who is more to us than all the world beside, 
especially if that is fortified by the influence of early educa- 
tion and all the habits of our religious life. 

These social relations often assume the form of pecuniary 
bars and bolts, closing our denominational doors against 
those who sympathise with us. A young man, just starting 
in life, with flattering business prospects, if his love of truth 


and manhood be weak, and his love of wealth and fashion 


strong, will hesitate long, rather than seriously impair his 
pecuniary advantages by uniting with an unpopular sect, 
and giving open support to his own religious convictions. 
He attends other churches and contributes to their support 


to obtain patronage, or to retain that which would be at 
once withdrawn, if he should attend the church of his 


choice. We fear we have some constitutional incapacity to 
appreciate such men. ‘They seem aspiring to saintship in 
the order of Esau ; and if the peculiar piety of the founder 


will entitle them to the honor, their success is certain. It 
is said to require an unusual degree of moral integrity to in- 


duce a man to avow an unpopular opinion, at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice. It must be no ordinary temptation to 
induce so many men to falsify daily their holiest sympathies 


and clearest convictions. ‘There was One of old who could 


resist such temptation, though the lure was the whole world 


and all its glory. And there was a time when his life was 
held to be an example for those who are called by his 
name. 


The power of the social relations is felt in every sphere of 
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active life. The ambitious man sacrifices his religious con- 
victions to promote his schemes of personal aggrandizement ; 


courting the favor of the wealthy and influential by devoutly 
playing the hypocrite in their place of worship ; prostitu- 


ting the most sacred things into mere stepping-stones to 
office. Similar means are employed in pursuit of other 
objects, both meaner and nobler than office. 


We proceed to consider the second division of our subject 


—our Internal Hindrances; the obstacles we place, or 
suffer to remain, in the way of our own progress. 

** A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 
This is eminently true of the strife and division that was sure 
to follow the faithful promulgation of the gospel ; but it is 
limited to no narrow or special application. It is not a 


prediction looking to a single fact in the early history of the 
Christian church, and falling, exhausted of all meaning and 


vitality when that event was past. The contest between 
good and evil must ever produce discord and strife. Hence, 
whether in the days of the apostles, or at the present time, 
the preaching of the gospel—insisting on truth, purity and 
holiness, in a world of selfishness, baseness and sin—is sure 
to produce contention. It is just as.true to-day as it was 
eighteen hundred years ago. Now, as in the days of the 
Saviour, a man’s foes—pre-eminently such—are they of his 
own household. 

It was so with the Saviour himself. That one among the 
family of nations which gave him birth, rejected and cruci- 


fied him. ‘He came to his own, and his own received 
him not.’”’ In the household where he was born heir to a 


heavenly kingdom, he had not where to lay his head. The 
people who, like himself, descended from Abraham, are to 
this day the most determined enemies of his religion. 
Among all the nations of the earth, none have held 
themselves so constantly aloof from Christianity, or opposed 
its progress with such inflexible resistance as the Jews. 

In this regard, the experience of the apostles differed in 
no materjal respect from that of the.Master. Throughout 
the New Testament history of the early church, we find the 
fiercest and most implacable opposition coming directly from 
the Jews. They followed the apostles wherever they went, 
kindling tumults, exciting mobs, dragging them before 
magistrates, thrusting them into prison, lighting against 
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them the fires of persecution in every principal city of the 
known world, binding themselves under a curse that they 


would neither eat nor drink till they had slain the chief of 


the apostles. 
The external hindrances of our growth, already noticed, 
are somewhat formidable. But they are only external ; 


they besiege our camp without; hence, though powerful 


and dangerous, they are nothing compared with the foes of 


our own household. The open foe in the ranks of the 
enemy is not half so fatal to our success as the concealed 
traitor in our own camp. No enemy can stab with such 


fatal certainty as he to whom our arms are ever open as to 


a trusted friend. 

The first, and probably the most serious obstacle which 
we permit to lie in the way of our denominational progress, 
is the lack of true Christian culture’among our own people. 
We do not affirm that this fault is more prevalent with us 
than with others; but with us, at least, it is far too common. 
But while others, in their periodical efforts of spasmodic 
devotion, called revival seasons, acknowledge their delin- 
quency, we hold on our course as calm and frigid as ever. 
We disapprove, and justly, those storms of religious 


excitement which occasionally sweep through the ranks of 
other sects. They are often pestilential, both morally and 


spiritually. ‘They leave, on one side, an intense, over- 
wrought religious excitement, which from its very nature 
cannot endure; and on the other side, moral desolation, 
spiritual barrenness, silent, corroding skepticism, and blank 
despair. We stand aloof from all this; we protest that it 
is unworthy the holy name of religion; that it cannot be 
the work of the Spirit of God. In all this we are right. 
Heaven grant that we may see as clearly, and avoid as 
carefully, that other extreme—spiritual coldness and indif- 
ference, of which excitement and fanaticism are but the 
natural balance. Better even, once in a while, a tornado, 
with all its terrific powers of destruction, than never a 
motion in the atmosphere; better occasionally a sweeping 
conflagration, desolating half the city, than never light or 
genial heat in our dwellings. 

We trust our denomination will continue as ever to avoid 
the errors of fanatical excitement; but, in our excessive 
caution, let us not fall into errors equally fatal on the other 

* 
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extreme. This is our denominational danger. There is 
not among us that fervent spirit of devotion; that indi- 
vidual attention to religious culture; that calm, earnest 
attachment to the distinctive principles of our faith; that 
personal effort to live a Christian life; that individual 
acquaintance with spiritual things; that frequent exercise 
in religious meditation and prayer—which our holiest 
interests as individuals, and our prosperity as a denomina- 
tion demand. 

The Bible does not occupy the place it should, in our 
homes or hearts. Neither with the old nor the young is it as 
familiar as it ought to be. It lies upon our tables, to be 
sure, in our parlors and sitting-rooms ; and occasionally one 
or another member of the family reads a chapter, or two— 
possibly several chapters. But it is not studied, as if we 
realized its unspeakable value, or regarded it as a divine 
revelation, given in mercy and love, to guide us in all duty ; 
to save us from sin; to assure us of God’s care and 
protection ; to banish the fear of death, and rob the grave 
of its victory. We do not study the Bible, as if we desired 
above all things to understand its divine teachings. We 
hardly make an effort to comprehend the magnitude of the 
blessings it has already conferred upon us, or to understand 
what our condition would now be, had its holy light never 
beamed upon the pathway of our lives. 

There are many among us who are familiar with all 
points of biblical controversy between us and other sects. 
There are some who seem to have studied the Bible only 
for that purpose. We have enough of those who are 
familiar with all the proof-texts for, and against Universal- 
ism, and of whose acquaintance with the Scriptures, that is 
the extent. We have enough of that class recently char- 
acterized as “ hard-shelled Universalists ’”—all head and no 
heart—all theology and no religion ; familiar with all the 
windings of controversy ; able to argue any adversary out 
of sight in ten minutes, while their lives are as far from the 
faith they defend, as the guide-post from the distant town 
toward which it always points, but never moves. If the 
fidelity of such men in living our faith were half equal to 
their ability in defending it, their worth to the denomina- 
tion would be ten times what it now is. Men of such 
temperaments find it vastly easier to fight for their faith 
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than to live for it. But we have not Universalists enough 
who study the Bible to imbibe the spirit of its divine 
teachings ; to gather from its heroic examples inspiration to 
nerve them for the battle of life; to feed their spiritual 
nature on the bread of life ; to learn that duty to God and 
man exhausts the whole sphere of Christian activity, and 
that all duty rests upon the basis of love; to confirm their 
faith in God as the Father, Jesus as the Saviour, and 
heaven as the home of all. In short, our deficiency is 
simply this: In those who stand before the world as 
acknowledged Universalists, the spirit of the gospel is not 
accepted as the vital element of all life and duty. 

We are especially negligent in our duties to the young. 
We neglect their religious culture quite as culpably as our 
own. ‘Those under our care, influenced to some extent by 
our instructions, and still more by our example, we permit, 
if we do not encourage to regard the Bible with indifference. 
Upon the Sabbath, even, and without admonition, we see 
them all absorbed in the pages of some brilliant, but trashy, 
if not pernicious fiction, while the Bible, our guide in life, 
consolation in sorrow, and support in death, lies unheeded 
and unopened by their side. Nay, may they not some- 
times plead parental example for staying away from the 
church and the Sabbath-school to spend the day in poring 
over the pages of some exciting but vicious romance ? 
Instead of impressing upon them, either by precept or 
example, the inestimable value of the Bible, we say, prac- 
tically, it is not worth their attention. 

A decisive evidence of our indifference to the proper 
religious culture of the young, is seen in our neglect of the 
Sabbath-school. Parents generally manifest no lack of 
interest in what they really believe will promote the hap- 
piness of their \children. Whatever is deemed most 
conducive to the prosperity and happiness of the children, 
the parents are most anxious tosecure. But each is guided 
by his own ideal. The Esquimaux father seeks to perfect 
his son in catching seal and walrus; in manufacturing 
harpoons, lances, sledges, and in driving a howling team of 
dogs. The tawny denizen of our own forest is equally 
solicitous that his son shall be perfect in the mysteries of the 
battle-field and the chase. We smile at such solicitude ; 
but the same principle governs us. He who thinks money 
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more than any thing else conducive to happiness, will 
impress upon his child the necessity of obtaining it. He 
thinks to ensure the child’s happiness by capital well 
invested with good securities) He who thinks some rare 
personal accomplishment the talisman of his daughter’s 
success in life, will spare no pains or expense to secure that 
magic key to the enchanted castle. No toil or outlay is too 
great for what he deems so essential to her happiness. 
Teachers of music, dancing, drawing, painting, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, are employed without regard to 
cost. So is it with any thing else in which the parent 
really recognizes the most permanent interests of his child. 
And so it would be if he were only thoroughly persuaded 
that the highest good of his child is in some measure 
secured through the influence of the Sabbath-school. There 
is no good reason why a father should not contribute as 
freely to the support of a Sabbath-school as of a dancing- 
school, if he really thought it as essential to the happiness of 
his children. Were he only alive to the legitimate results 
of each, he would as freely give five or ten dollars to the 
Sabbath-school, as he now gives thirty, or fifty dollars to 
some migratory ‘ Professor,’’ to improve the manners and 
ruin the morals of his children. 

Must we then attribute our indifference to the Sabbath- 
school to a lack of interest in the objects for which it is 
instituted 2? Is it a matter of unconcern to us whether the 
children now growing up in our denomination, beeome 
acquainted with the fundamental principles of the gospel, 
or remain in ignorance of them? whether they now learn 
to regard God as their Father, and to trust him, as more 
kind and faithful than any earthly parent can be, or, by 
and by, are taught by others to regard him as a vindictive 
and relentless tyrant? ‘This certainly is not a matter of 
indifference to us ; but just as certainly, we are not earnestly 
alive to the vast interests we should secure as a denom- 
ination—besides the individual happiness we should promote 
—by the timely and careful religious culture of the young. 

It is to be feared that neither parents, teachers, nor 
pastors, realize as they ought the responsibility under which 
God has placed them, in committing this early instruction 
of children to their care. When those children come to us 
for help to understand the great problems of life, do we 
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reflect that an immortal soul is looking to us for assistance ? 
that we are to speak to them of the most holy and 
momentous themes that can engage the human mind? Do 
we remember that we are to speak to them of this life and 
its duties ; of death and its mysteries ; of this world with its 
pleasures and sorrows, trials and triumphs, and of the 
future world with its sublime hopes of unfading rest and 
peace? Do we realize that they are looking to us for 
instruction concerning truth, holiness and heaven, Jesus, 
eternity and God ?—that the impress of our teaching shall 
never be lost from the mind into which it sinks ? 

The influence of early culture or neglect upon the mind 
of the young is like electricity upon the telegraphic wire. 
To the spectator, that metallic thread, stretching from post 
to post across the country, is not only silent but dumb. 
Yet at that moment a subtle, invisible power may be 
delivering its message a thousand miles distant, giving char- 
acter and direction, possibly, to the whole energies of a 
nation. So the gentle but subtle culture that moulds the 
mind of a child, is brought to light along the whole line of 
life, as certainly as the telegraphic message at the various 
offices connected with the wire. The deeds of life are the 
offices where the messages of early culture or neglect are 
sure to be brought to light and read before the world. 
Every day of life the harvest is ripening; and no law in the 
universe is more inflexible than that which decides the 
harvest by the seed that is sown. If, therefore, in the 
spring-time of childhood, the mind is sown with vanity, 
frivolity, selfishness, hypocrisy and falsehood, a harvest of 
baseness, sensuality, cruelty and iniquity must be the fruit 
of such a sowing. Such a harvest, under the auspices of 
our denomination, would be a most effectual barrier to our 
progress. 

Our treatment of the young is too much like that of the 
Jewish bond-men under the tyranny of Pharaoh. He 
demanded the full tale of bricks, but refused the straw, 
without which they could not be made. So we demand 
that the young shall be kind, affectionate, truthful and pure, 
while we deny them that culture of heart out of which 
alone, kindness, affection, truth and purity can grow. 

We need not expect permanent denominational pros- 
perity, till we are more alive to the religious culture of the 
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young. No sect can prosper—or ought to prosper—that 
places its chief reliance on an appeal to the intellect, while 
it permits the heart—the vital soil out of which the whole 
life must derive its moral and religious sustenance—to run 
wild. Religion cannot live on mere mental convictions, or 
philosophical abstractions. ‘The heart must be touched by 
the divine spirit; the affections purified and exalted to 
things heavenly and divine ; and childhood, above all others, 
is the season to succeed in such an enterprise. When 
we learn to think less of our logic, and more of true 
religious culture, both for ourselves and our children, we 
shall have overcome one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
our progress. 

Another very serious: hindrance to our denominational 
growth is the influence which irreligious, immoral, and 
unprincipled men often exert in our societies ; men whose 
intellectual convictions may, perhaps, be in favor of Uni- 
versalism, but whose lives are a reproach to the Christian 
name. Old, well established and popular sects can bear 
better than we the reproach of unworthy members. We 
know how ready others are to charge the influence of our 
faith with all the delinquencies of those who accept it. If 
any step aside, they are pointed at as examples of the 
immoral tendency of Universalism. We know how unjust 
it is to make any system of faith responsible for the faults 
of its unworthy believers; we know what a terrible instru- 
ment they put in our hands, when they resort to such 
methods of controversy ; we know with what multiplied 
power all their taunts can be retorted. But it is really no 
defence for us to show that others are equally guilty. To 
show that their house is glass, does not convert ours to iron. 
If we should fill volumes with the records of their delin- 
quencies, it would not improve our case one whit. If we 
have among us acknowledged Universalists, occupying, 
perhaps, influential positions in our societies, whose lives 
continually violate the great cardinal laws of the gospel, we 
must bear the consequences. We have such men, and their 
influence is a serious obstacle in the way of our religious 
prosperity. No argument ever framed by an opponent can 
do our cause so great and permanent injury as the unwor- 
thy life of our own members. No defence within the reach 
of talent or genius, will ever shine with such lustre, or 
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commend our faith with such irresistible eloquence to the 
hearts of men, as noble, pure Christian lives among our 
people. We do not so much need argument to convince 
others that our doctrine is true, as we need holy lives to 
convince them that it is pure. If all Universalists would 
only live as their faith demands; if they would live daily 
with love to God and man as the first and last law of life, 
we should need no other argument to make Universalism 
the predominant faith of Christendom. 

From the time of Jesus and his apostles to the present 
hour, one of the chief hindrances to the progress of the 
gospel, in the individual heart and in the world, has been 
the opposition which base, unprincipled men have raised 
against it, to protect either their iniquitous business or their 
immoral lives from its condemnation. Such men are well 
aware that neither their occupation nor their habits of life 
can bear the test of religious principle; and, if in their 
power to prevent it, they will permit no man to apply such 
a test either to their business or their lives. It is a case of 
desperation with them. Like Demetrius, the success of the 
gospel is the ruin of their craft, and an exposure of their 
baseness. Hence, so much of the gospel as would condemn 
them must be silenced at all hazards. The silversmith 
opposed the gospel to defend his idolatrous, but lucrative 
business. Men will oppose it just as readily, and perhaps 
more bitterly, to shield their immoral lives from censure. 
John the Baptist lost his head for rebuking an adulterous 
king and his partner in guilt. 

Of course neither individuals nor parties ever attempt to 
silence the gospel, except on those points where it rebukes 
their vicious habits or clashes with their unhallowed 
interests ; nor even then, if they are willing to reform those 
habits and abandon those interests. It is only those who 
know that their habits and interests are at war with the 
gospel, and who are determined to indulge those habits and 
pursue those interests in spite of the gospel ;—it is such men 
who want a gospel preached conformed to their lives, rather 
than conform their lives to the gospel of Christ. 

Any preaching which such men would approve and 
support must be inevitable death to any religious society, 
whose bread and water of life are the Christian morality and 


the Christian religion. Such preaching may be beautiful, 
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brilliant, witty, poetical and philosophical; but it is not 
religious. It may please, attract, entertain and amuse ; 
but it does not sanctify the heart, purify the life, or save the 
soul. It has neither the power nor the form of godliness. 
A Christian church or society that follows the guidance, 
or submits to the dictation of such men, must inevitably 
perish. Their only hope of vitality and prosperity is to 
abandon such leaders and spurn their counsel. 

Such are the men whose influence in our societies is a 
serious obstacle to our denominational prosperity. They 


are the men who are destroying our small societies. They 


are often men of wealth, able to contribute liberally, and 
willing, so long as they can control the pulpit. But the 
moment the minister utters a word that clashes with their 
individual or party interest, they withhold their support, 


and exert all their influence to induce others to follow their 
example. In this way they can often intimidate or weaken 


a society, so as to induce them to dismiss a pastor in whom 
seven-eighths of the society are perfectly united. Then, 
by refusing to codperate with the society in the settlement 
of any man whom they cannot dictate, they accomplish 


their purpose. They are determined to make the pulpit 


subservient to their selfish or party interests—however base 
or iniquitous those interests may be—or silence it. The 

will have a minister who will obey man rather than God, 
or prevent the settling of any, and thus break up the 


society, This is the process by which many of our weak 
societies are ruined, and many of our faithful, earnest, and 


devoted men, driven from their pulpits, and not unfrequently 
from the ministry. We trust the time will come—we hope 
it is not far distant—when our societies shall learn that a 


faithful application of the word of God to every sphere of 
human life and duty is unspeakably more important to them 


—more essential to their true and permanent prosperity— 
than the approbation or patronage of any man or party. 
Another serious hindrance to our denominational pros- 


perity is our deficiency in church organization. This is a 
world in which every vital force must be clothed in some 


appropriate organism. If it is to accomplish any thing, 
there must be mutual action and reiction between that and 
other forces. Abstract theories of right and wrong, how- 


ever just in principle, are powerless, unless, through some 
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organized body, they are brought to act upon individual 
and social life. No abstract theory of worship becomes a 
vital force in the world, till it bows some individual soul 
reverently and trustfully before the footstool of Infinite 
Mercy and Love. No speculation about religion ever 
becomes a living power, till it lifts some fallen soul from the 
depth of its abasement, and binds it with bonds of love to 
the throne of God. No theory of human rights is of any 
avail so long as it remains only a theory. It must be nailed 
to a nation’s standard, and inspire the people to hurl 


tyranny and oppression from their throne. It must have 


a body, through which to work out its legitimate results, or 
it remains a mere abstraction—an inefficient shade flitting 
in the dim shadows of possibility, the neutral ground 
between nonentity and life. 


This holds equally with all truth, scientific, philosophi- 


cal, moral, religious, or theological. A thousand years 


ago, steam had all the expansive power it has to-day ; but it 
never became a practical force in human history, till 
clothed with an organism that enabled it to contend sys- 
tematically with other forces. And now we see huge trains 


of cars rushing hither and thither, sometimes with the speed 
of a swift-winged bird; and we see steamships driven 


against wind and tide, from continent to continent the 
world around, because the giant steam has been clothed 
with a material body, and thus enabled to work in this 


* material world. Electricity, from the foundation of the 


world, has possessed the same power it possesses tonday 


in an instant, till it was clothed: with ‘ay, appropriate body. 
The old mythic Hermes, with his: wingég cap and sandals, 
sinks into insignificance beside the real, historic Hermes of 


our day, bearing his¥en thousand messages all over the 


land with the speed of light. Destroy the material organ- 
ism through which he works, though we touch no fibre of 
his power, and he serves us as a messenger no more. So, 
destroy the harness in which steam labors, and those 


tying trains and rushing steamships will stand dead in their 


places, and all over the world will cease the hum of 

millions of wheels that now hasten the tardy processes of 

labor. Thus essential is it, no less in moral than in physical 
VOL. XVI. 
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science, that every vital force should possess a body through 


which it can act upon the world. 
In this respect the gospel itself is no exception. Simply 


as a statement of religious and moral truth, it cannot 
regenerate the individual heart, or redeem the world from 


sin. Its principles of eternal truth and love are but the 
vital element of an appropriate body, necessary to the per- 
formance of the labor for which it was sent into the 


world. It will not be denied that the teachings of Jesus 
everywhere imply the organization of an appropriate body 
through which the gospel was to act upon the world ; and 
the first labor of the apostles, in prosecuting the great 
enterprise entrusted to their care, was to accomplish this 
evident design of the Saviour. That divine truth, sent into 
the world to redeem mankind from sin, was not left a mere 
abstraction, to live or die, just as might suit the whim or 
caprice of those to whom it was addressed ; like the phi- 
losophy of Plato or the ethics of Seneca, only to stimulate 
the daring thinker to more profound and lofty thought, but 
with no arms to reach, and no power to move, the hidden 
fountains of practical life. Jesus came not simply to utter 
abstract truth, but to embody vital principles of moral and 
religious life. The body into which those principles were 
breathed, and it became a living power on earth, they called 
the church—the body of Christian believers, the congregation 
of Christian worshippers, having Christ for its head, and the 
truth which he revealed as its bread of life. This organ- 
ized body—the church—in the days of the apostles, took its 
high stand as the only redeeming and reforming power in 
the world ; so firmly founded on the rock of eternal justice 
and truth, that ‘ the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” The Christian church, drinking inspiration from the 
fountain of the gospel, ever mindful of its dependence on 
God, its relations to man, and its enmity to unrighteousness 
and iniquity in every form and degree, must again take its 
place as the regenerating power of the world. Christ, as 
the head of his church, directs all its energies to the 
redemption of man from the domination of sin; to the 
extermination of all evil, injustice, oppression; and the 
church, as the body and members of Christ, must devote 
itself to that labor, or it proves false to its divine commis- 
sion. 
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An efficient church organization we deem essential to our 


denominational prosperity ; yet it is a theme to which, as a 
people, we are culpably indifferent. We have nothing that, 
compared with the early exemplars, really deserves the 


name of achurch. What stands for such is not organized 
upon any practical ground; and probably not one in ten 


of all our societies has any thing in the form of a church 
connected with it. Where there is a church, its insignifi- 


cance, compared with the congregation, is conclusive 


evidence that it is not such an organization as we need. It 
is not what the best sentiment of the present day demands 
that the Christian church should be. It leaves the charac- 
teristic virtues of a Christian life to be cultivated by other 
organizations, and the divine charity which the gospel 
inspires in the human heart, to flow through other channels. 

This, we are aware, is a broad charge, and we present 
the following facts as testimony in point: When intem- 
perance sweeps over the land a pestilent flood of pauperisin 
crime, disease and death; when our alms-houses, hospitals, 


penitentiaries, jails, prisons, and grave-yards, are all 
crammed with the poor victims of this terrific curse, and 


the cry of anguish rises to the very heavens, the church sits 


quietly in her darkened chamber, conning her prayer-books 
and telling her beads. Even when the flood sweeps over 
her very altars, and carries away her chosen and consecra- 
ted servants, with pitiful imbecility she covers her face and 
exclaims: “ This is indeed very melancholy ; but it is no 
affair of mine. How strange that the Temperance societies, 
and the Sons and Daughters of Temperance, do so little to 
remove this evil.” So, lest she should alienate some opulent 
deacon whose wealth has been plucked from those who have 
been wrecked on this sea of death, the church meekly 
declines bearing any prominent part in checking the career 
of this monstrous evil. 

Is there in the land a gigantic institution, whose bread 
and water of life are the blood of the innocent and the tears 
of the oppressed ; a curse holding four millions of human 
beings in its iron grasp, crushing out of them almost the last 
vestiges of humanity ; effacing with sacrilegious hand the 
lineaments of the divine fatherhood ; making those chattels 
whom God created living souls and Christ died to redeem ; 
poisoning the fountains of all social -virtue, unstringing the 
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sinews of industry, and plowing up the very foundations of 
justice between man and man? When the cry of the 
oppressed has gone out into all the earth, and made the 
nation a hissing and a by-word in all enlightened countries ; 
when the oppressor is striving by every means of fraud and 
force to extend and perpetuate the curse, the church looks 
quietly on and says: “ It is very lamentable; but I cannot 
interfere. My most eloquent ministers uphold the hands, 
and strengthen the arm of the oppressor ; my most wealthy 
and influential members have bound their manacles on 
thousands of the oppressed. I must not estrange such 
patrons by any philanthropic efforts in behalf of the victims 
of their cruelty and lust ; I must not sacrifice their liberal 
support by any fanatical attempt to test their Christian 
character by the abstract principles of the gospel, or to 
remedy an evil, however monstrous, in which their interests 
are so directly involved.” 

When war raises his hideous front across the pathway of 
civilization, desolating provinces with famine, pestilence, 
torch and sword; exhausting the treasuries, paralyzing the 
industry, and corrupting the morals of nations; when all 
the springs of national prosperity are drained to swell the 
tide of carnage ; when even the fire of genius is prostituted 
to facilitate the work of destruction and slaughter; then 
the church comes forth from her seclusion to consecrate the 
banners that shall lead serried ranks of men to the work of 
death ; to murmur benedictions over implements of destruc- 
tion, and to chaunt peiins of praise over the reeking field 
where, rolled in dust and weltering in gore, lie the 
mutilated and loathsome remains of ten thousand human 
‘beings. Having performed this momentous duty, she eats 
the bread and sips the wine of the Lord’s Supper, in 
memory of Him who on the cross sealed his title as the 
Prince of Peace, and then retires again to her closet and 
cushioned chair, meditates with respectable solicitude on the 
evils of war, but consoles herself with the reflection that it 
does not lie within her province; so she leaves it to peace- 
men and fanatics to do what they can, without her aid, to 
rid the world of this gigantic curse. 

Thus, in every sphere of national, social and individual 
reform, the church has repudiated her legitimate work. 
Duties, based upon the essential principles of the gospel, 
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and involving the most sacred human interests, she has 
committed to alien hands. Virtues that lie at the foundation 
of Christian life and character, she has resigned to the 
fostering care of strangers. The brightest jewels of her 
crown she has surrendered to other organizations. Yet 
thus naked, forlorn, imbecile, she still dreams of retaining 
the respect and affection of those whose hearts have been 
warmed into active life and generous charity by the spirit 
of the gospel. Never again can she reign supreme over the 
hearts of her children, or command, as of old, the respect 
and admiration of the world, till clothed again in the 
garments of holiness, and armed with her old, inflexible 
enmity to all sin. 

Who then shall be the people, so signally blessed of the 
Lord, as to be made instrumental in redrganizing the 
church of Christ on the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ? 
A glorious future will open before us as a denomination, 
when we resolve to devote all our energies to the accom- 
plishment of this great work ; when, with head and heart 
and hand, we labor to reconstruct the church in its early 
type; a church with a heart of compassion to sympathise 
with all suffering ; with hands of beneficence to alleviate all 
distress, and arms of power to resist all wrong; @ church 
that shall feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick, 
reclaim the wandering, raise up the fallen, deliver the 
oppressed, and save the lost ; a church that shall be a home 
for the strong, a refuge for the weak, a shelter for the 
tempted, a defence for the wronged, a sanctuary of prayer 
and praise for the devout, a peaceful asylum for the weary 
and heavy laden, a fountain of divine consolation for the 
‘ensineaelain and bereaved, a broad channel of philanthropy 
for the humane, and a house of the living God for all; a 
church that shall cultivate every virtue and cherish every 
_ that can adorn a Christian life, and dare to set itself, 
ike a blazing wall of ‘ire, across the track of any evil, even 
the most gigantic that ever set its brazen hoof upon a human 
heart ; a church that shall be at once the true exponent of 
Christian doctrine, Christian holiness of heart and life, 
Christian benevolence, and Christian warfare against all 
evil. 

This is what we need ; it is what the holiest sentiment of 

* 
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the present age demands, it is what the most devout and 
spiritually minded throughout christendom are vainly seek- 
ing, and what, if we are to continue a vital power in the 
world, we must have. Our churches, instead of owning 
only a set of plate for the communion table, should own the 
whole temple of worship and all that pertains to it. Instead 
of thirty or forty members in a congregation of a thousand, 
the church should include the great body of our worshippers. 
Instead of here and there a member scattered through the 
congregation, the church should gather in her protecting 
arms the strength and firmness of manhood with the grace 
and beauty of youth; the tenderness and innocence of 
childhood with the wisdom and decrepitude of age. 


A church instituted for such purposes—not for mere 
ceremony ; not for idleness and self-gratification ; least of 
all, to minister to any sectarian vanity or ambition—but to 
be a living and working organism of the gospel; such a 
church, exerting, as it must, a sanctifying power over the 
lives of men, would command the respect and enlist the 
affections of those who would be the brightest ornaments of 
the church. If the Christian church were such a power, 
good men would no longer turn their backs upon it, and 
seek, through other organizations, opportunities and facilities 
to promote the most beautiful of Christian virtues, or to 
oppose the most monstrous of all evils. The lodge-room 
would no longer outshine the church in active and sys- 
tematic benevolence ; the divisior-room would no longer 
excel the church in restoring the inebriate brother to 
usefulness and honor in the community, or in suppressing 
that infernal traffic which has sown the land broad-cast with 
poverty, crime, disease and death ; the fearless condemnation 
of war would no longer find its only utterance through the 
speeches and resolutions of peace conventions, and a manly 
and timely condemnation of that heaven-daring iniquity— 
chattel slavery—would no longer, at the dictation of truck- 
ling demagogues, be excluded from the Christian pulpit. 

Till we have such a church—one that stands before the 
world as the prompt and efficient promoter of every good 
word and work, and the unflinching foe of every wrong, 
the cause of religion must languish ; die, it cannot, for it is 
the cause of God, and the pledge of human redemption. 
For nearly a century our denomination has taken the lead 
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in presenting to the world the great central truth of the 
gospel; in urging upon all who have consented to hear, the 
supreme and unchanging love of God, as the most powerful 
motive that can appeal to the human soul to win it away 
from its degradation and sin to the serene paths of holiness 
and peace. This labor we have performed with noble 
fidelity. We. have despised the gilded bait of mammon, 
when that has been thrown to allure us from our glorious 
faith. We have borne unmoved the derision and contu- 
mely, the reproaches, gibes and sneers of those who have 
sought with such weapons to drive us from the fastness of 
our position. Calmly and triumphantly we have held on 
our course, till now, so generally has our distinctive doc- 
trine been accepted, that our denomination includes but a 
small fraction of those who rejoice in the faith of universal 
salvation. This work is not to be abandoned or abated ; 
but rather prosecuted with renewed energy and fervor. 
But we now find ourselves deficient in some of the 
instrumentalities necessary to the successful pursuit of our 
labor. As a denomination we are not now increasing; we 
have advanced but little for the last ten years, though our 
distinctive faith never before in all our history spread so 
rapidly. Never before were our tenets so generally accept- 
ed by the noblest and purest minds of the age, yet we do not 
increase as a distinct body -of Christians. Those who 
embrace our faith do not gather with us; they remain in 
other churches, though holding opinions which those church- 
es theoretically condemn as false and pernicious, but 
practically tolerate and tacitly approve. In thousands of 
instances, those who from infancy to maturity have been 
reared in our own faith, whose spiritual homes have been 
in our own temples of worship, who have thus been subject 
to all the spiritual influences which we have thought it 
necessary to throw around them—have left our denomina- 
tion and united with others. Seldom, indeed, has this been 
the result of any change in religious opinions ; very often, 
if not generally, it has been from a desire to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of church membership, and to unite in the observance 
of those ordinances which the Saviour enjoined upon his 
followers. ‘They have left us to enjoy Christian rites and 
privileges which we have neglected. 

Thus we find that elements which we do not possess are 
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necessary to our progress. We are called to a new labor ; 
God grant that we may be as earnest and faithful in this 
sphere as we have been jp the promulgation and defence of 
our theological opinions. As we have been foremost in 
presenting God’s infinite leve as the central truth of the 
gospel, and insisting upon all its legitimate consequences, so 
may we be foremost in presenting a Christian church, not 
unworthy to be called by the name of those primitive 
exemplars that stood unmoved under the assault of the com- 
bined powers of the pagan world. There was once a 
Christian church which, in spite of the dungeon, the sword, 
the rack, the gibbet, and the martyr’s fiery death-pile, still 
held her serene dominion over the hearts of her votaries ; 
still, from her converted enemies, replenished her ranks 
faster than imperial power, with all the engines of persecu- 
tion, could thin them; a church that for three hundred 
years #renched her footsteps in tears and blood, yet car- 
ried steadily and triumphantly forward the great work 
of evangelizing the world; leaving her way thick strown 
with the remains of martyrs, and sending down to all 
succeeding ages her glorious roll of sainted names. To-day 
we search Christendom in vain for such a church. Will 
the world ever see its like again? We may do but little ; 
tis a stupendous work, to be accomplished by no desultory 
or fragmentary individual -effort, but by the united and 
systematic labor of years—perhaps of ages. But, by the 
grace of God, we can begin the work, though it may 
require the codperation of all Christian sects to complete it. 
We can, if we will, uplift again the banner of the Christian 
church, in all its primitive purity, integrity and power, 
though the work be not complete till all nations, families, 
and kindreds of the earth gather beneath its ample folds. 
A. R. A. 
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Arr. IV. 


Mohammedanism and its Founder. 


In the midst of the wilderness of Arabia, twelve hundred 
and eighty years ago, was born the man Mohammed, whose 
name has filled the world, and whose religion still inspires 
the prayers, and guides the worship of one hundred and 
fifty millions of mankind. 

Met with derision at first, and then with persecution, 
often on the point of being crushed out by the success of 
conspiracy, the rapidity of pursuit, or the chances of battle, 
it still held on its way, gathering strength and numbers at 
every step, growing in zeal and ambition and boldness, till it 
swept down every thing in the path of its conquests, planted 
in some of the fairest portions of the earth, the crescent 
in the place of the cross, and lighted up the horizon 
of the world with the red glare of its fanaticism. Syria 
and the Caucasus, Persia, India, Egypt, Northern Af 
rica and Spain, one after the other, saw their ancient 
glories swept away before the terrible storm, and they bowed 
their heads in the dust as they caught the gleam of the 
crescent from temple and tower, and beheld the half naked 
Arabs revelling in the halls of their ancient kings. 

It is natural for us to ask, What is this Mahommedanism, 
this religion which wrought such wonders, inspired its 
followers with such fierce, indomitable zeal, and so suddenly 
built up an empire which paled even the splendors, and 
surpassed the triumphs, of imperial Rome? The Koran is , 
our authority. In many of its leading facts this book is 
borrowed from the Old and New Testaments. We have in 
substance the accounts of .the creation—Adam’s sin, the 
deluge and the saving of Noah and his family, the history of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and Ishmael, the election of the 
Jewish nation, the history of Moses and his administration, 
the inspiration and authority of the Hebrew prophet, and 
the Psalms of David—and finally the promise of the 
Messiah. From the Gospels we have the narrative of 
Christ’s birth, his title of the Word of God, his miracles, 
persecution, crucifixion and ascension, the story of John the 
Baptist, etc. 
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This borrowing from the Bible was consistent with the 
position taken by Mohammed. He constantly affirmed that 
he was not sent to establish a new religion, but to restore 
the old religion which God had revealed to the fathers of 
the race, and which had been grossly corrupted by idolaters, 
Jews and Christians. He acknowledges the claims of Noah 
and Abraham as servants of God, and the divine authority 
of Moses and Jesus, as zealously as he maintains his own. 
All these were teachers of heavenly truth, but their 
followers had mixed with this the most blasphemous false- 
hoods, and departed equally from the purity of their faith 
and practice. His mission was to sift out the falsehood and 
establish the truth, and to call the world back again to the 
worship of the one true God. 


The leading doctrines of the Koran may be stated under 
five heads: 1st. Of God—2nd. Of Angels—3rd. Of Pre- 
destination—4th. Of the Resurrection and Judgment—Sth. 
Of Paradise and Hell. 

The doctrine of angels need not be stated at length, as it 
is very like that held by Christians ; and the same may be 
said of the doctrines of the resurrection, judgment and hell, 
—being in substance, though not in form or statement, 
much the same with those current among the Orthodox sects 
of the present day. 

The Koran teaches that there will be a general resurrec- 
tion, followed by a general judgment. During the interval 
between death and the resurrection, the soul will remain in 
a kind of sleep, during which it will have dreams and vis- 
ions of its future condition. When the angel of the resur- 
rection sounds the final blast, calling the world to judgment, 
immediately the space between heaven and earth will be filled 
with particles hurrying to unite into bodies, and with souls 
flying in all directions in search of their respective taber- 
nacles. In the judgment, the law of compensation is allow- ° 
ed. If one finds that the scale of Gabriel’s huge balance is 
turning against him, he has the right to appropriate the 
good deeds of those who have injured him, in the ratio of 
the injury done. On the other hand if he who has inflicted 
injuries, finds his good deeds are not equal to the demand, 
then he must take an equivalent of the other’s sins; thus 
reducing the weight of his evil, and making the heavenly 
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scale of the judgment balance to fall more easily. There 
is an attempt here, to say the least, to deal fairly by all 
parties. 

So in his anxiety to secure equal justice to all, Mohammed 
has provided a middle region between heaven and hell, where 
there is neither enjoyment nor punishment. And this is 
for the reception of infants and idiots, lunatics and such as 
have done neither good nor evil, or those whose good and 
evil actions balance or neutralize each other. This is better 
than some Christian sects do it—more just and merciful. 

The hell of the Koran is equal in its horrors to any thing 
conceived by Pagan poets, or those of a later period. 
Even in the interval between death and the judgment, the 
wicked are beaten on the head with mallets, and gnawed and 
stung, each one, by ninety-nine dragons with seven heads 
each. And in hell itself, though there are degrees of pun- 
ishment, yet he who is punished most lightly will be shod 
with shoes whose heat will be so terrible that his skull will 
boil like a cauldron. 

Hell has seven stories, the first of which is appointed to 
wicked Mohammedans, the second to Jews, below these the 


Christians, followed by the Sabians, or worshippers of the 
stars and planets ; and then the Magians or those believing 
in two gods—one the author of good, and the other of evil ; 
below these are the idolaters, and the lowest hell of all is 
reserved for the hypocrites, or those pretenders in all 
religions who profess without faith or practice, or embrace 
a creed only for the gain or personal position or advantage 
it will bring them. We like this exceedingly. It is placing 
the miserable, selfish, soulless hypocrite in his true relative 
position, as the meanest and most pitiful of all intelligent 
creatures. 

On the subject of predestination the Koran is intensely 
fatalistic. Every event has been determined from the 
‘ foundation of the world; birth and death, the character 
and actions, the belief and unbelief, and consequently the 
final destiny of every human being. The prophet made 
great use of this doctrine, and it is one of the elements 
which inspired the Moslem soldiers’ with such desperate 
courage, and led them to such reckless daring. No man 
could die before his time—and no matter what the danger, 
or what the odds against them, they never hesitated to 
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plunge into the conflict, fanatically confident that no weap- 
on could reach them, if it had not been decreed; and if it 
had, that no cowardice could escape it. Add to this that 
paradise was the sure reward of all who fell in battle, and 
we have a key, in part, to the terrible courage of the 
Saracen hosts. It was a splendid alternative with which 
they went into battle—victory or paradise, certain of one or 
the other. This doctrine of predestination plays an im- 
portant part in the theology of Mohammedanism ; and we 
know of no passage in history in which the dogma is 
brought to bear so directly and practically on the life and 
actions, as in the case of the early disciples of the prophet. 
It did not spin itself out in endless metaphysics. It set up 
no antagonism of free agency, started no ethical questions, 
but went straight into earnest and fearless action, leaving 
the result to reveal the foreordained purpose. of God. 

But the great doctrine of Mohammedanism is a conjoint 
truth and falsehood—* There is one God, and Mohammed is 
his prophet.” We do not propose to deal with the false- 
hood at any length. This has often been done, and thor- 
oughly done—and yet the thoughtful man will feel, after 
all, that the charge of imposture does not quite cover the 
whole ground of Mohammed’s claims and conduct. And if 
one is ready to admit that Swedenborg was really honest, 
however self-deceived in his visions and revelations, he may 
find it not difficult to believe that at bottom, and in the 
beginning, there was an honest faith and an honest purpose 
in the heart of this wild and fiery Arab. His kindred 
might laugh at his pretensions, but to him it was a very 
serious business. He looked with sorrow and indignation on 
the gross errors and stupid idolatry of his countrymen, and 
his soul on fire with the immortal truth that God is One, he 
could not be still. His uncle remonstrated with him, and 
urged him not to preach against the idols of the great 
temple of Mecéa, to be silent and not endanger the lives of 
himself and kindred. ‘I cannot be silent,” said this strange 
being; ‘‘ if they should set the sun armed against me on my 
right, and the moon on my left, I would not go back, nor 
stand still!’”’ Such a speech makes us think of Luther, 
when at the peril of his life he was required to recant— 
‘“‘ Here I stand—I cannot change—so help me God.” 

Opposed and vilified and persecuted in what he regarded 
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as a good and divine work, it is natural Mohammed should 
grow intolerant and fierce ; and he began to think that with 
such wicked and false enemies of truth and righteousness, 
fraud and force were justifiable. This change in the 
purpose of the Prophet is illustrated in many passages of the 
Koran, and shows how his revelations were sometimes 
shaped to circumstances. Before his flight from Mecca, he 
sought only by reason and persuasion to convert the people. 
The language of Gabriel is of this sort: “* Warn the people, 
O Prophet, for thou art a warner only—thou hast no 
authority over them.”” And in chapter xvi. God is repre- 
sented as speaking thus: ‘* We have revealed it to thee, O 
Mohammed, invite men unto the way of the Lord by wisdom 
and mild exhortation—dispute with them in the most con- 
descending manner. Bear opposition with patience. Let 
there be no violence in religion.” (ii.) This was when he 
was weak and alone; but when he became governor of 
Medina, and found himself surrounded with fifteen hundred 
brave warriors, then we have it on this wise: ‘ Fight, 
therefore, against the friends of Satan ; war is enjoined on 
you against the Infidels. Kill the Idolaters whenever ye 
shall find them, and take them prisoners, and besiege them, 
and lay in wait for them. When ye encounter the unbe- 
lievers, strike off their heads until ye have made a great 
slaughter of them.” (ch. ii., iv., ix., xlvii.) “ Verily God 
— those who fight for his religion in battle array.” (ch. 
Xl. ) 

The man was not strong enough for prosperity and 
power ; he yielded to the temptation, and was gradually led 
into an evil way. He made the mistake which many 
others have made before and since, that a good end sancti- 
fies the use of bad means. O how different from the pure, 
serene, and loving Christ of the Gospels—who declared his 
kingdom was not of this world, and whose only weapons 
were truth and love. 

But we turn to the truth associated with the prophetic 
claims of Mohammed—that there is one God. This is the 
great doctrine of his religion. The assertion of this divine 
truth of the Patriarchs, of Moses and Jesus, brought him 
into direct conflict with the errors of three classes, who had 
departed from the primitive doctrine. And the falsehood 
meeting him at every step will explain the intensity of his 
zeal, and his intolerant fanaticism on this point. 

VOL. XVI. 6 
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Ist. The Idolaters—among whom were his own country- 
men and kindred. Thesacred temple of Mecca was crowded 
with three hundred and sixty idols—blocks of stone, sticks 
of wood, figures of birds and beasts, lumps of dough—and 
the people were sunk into the abyss of heathenism in its 
most brutish forms. Against these abominations the prophet 
lifted his voice in stormiest denunciation. His first act 
on entering Mecca as a conqueror was the destruction of the 
idols. ‘* Curse your idolatries,” exclaimed the fierce fanatic 
—‘ what had our pious forefathers to do with your sorce- 
ries, and your sacrilegious worship ? Curse on your idols— 
away with them—there is one God, and no other—worship 
him.” 

Speedily the temple was cleansed of the foul accumulations 
of two thousand years, and the name of the one true and 
living God was set up in the place of these. This was surely 
a good beginning. Whatever lies the man uttered, here 
was a truth, and one the people needed above all others; 
here was a good work done with so strong a hand that, to this 
day, it has not needed to be done over again. He swept 
the plains of Western Asia clear of the abominations and 
impurities of idolatrous worship, and they who had trusted 
for deliverance, and paid their vows, to stocks and stones, 
began to form some idea of that God who is a Spirit, and 
whose worship recognizes the worth of faith and love and 
humble piety. Theologically and morally the advance was 
immense ; and though a falsehood stood side by side with 
the truth, yet it was one falsehood substituted for a hundred, 
and that truth the foundation of all pure religion, and all 
sincere devotion. 

2nd. The Dualists. By these we mean the old Magi, 
Fireworshippers, the Persians, who believed in two gods, 
one the author of all good, the other the author of all evil. 
With mystic argument these bewildered dreamers sought to 
explain the problem of evil, to solve the. enigma of the 
universe, and save the character of Deity from the imputa- 
tion of creating evil. They babbled their learned folly, and 
poured out floods of senseless jargon of Ahriman and 
Ormuzd, the battle of six thousand years between the 
pewers of os and evil, the kingdoms of light and darkness, 
matter and spirit, and the like, till the impatient and blunt 
Arab cut short their idle jangle with his brief creed: “ Zhere 
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is one God! and Mohammed is his prophet—this or the 
sword ! ” | 

No parley with this feeble and cowardly philosophy, this 
foolish wisdom, which would take the world and the proces- 
sion of events out of the Almighty’s hands, and leave the 
government of the universe to the chances of a battle 
between God and the Devil. He could not brook this 
wretched attempt to relieve the Creator from the moral 
responsibilities of his creation. In the presence of evil in all 
its forms, face to face with life’s most solemn questionings, 
pressed by the disorder and confusion of the moral and 
social world, the Arab prophet still planted himself on his 
unitarianism, and boldly asserted, “God is one—there is 
no other. He created all, he lives in all, he governs all— 
evil and good are his—his will is supreme—Allah akbar— 
God is great!” 

The Dualists, the Magi and Fireworshippers all faded 
away before the unitarian Moslems. The mountain tops 
which through ages had been bright with unquenchable 
fires, and where the worshippers had bowed to the rising 
sun, suddenly grew dark; but the battle cry of the advan- 
cing hosts—‘ God is one !”—quickened millions of dead 
spirits into new life—crushed out the falsehood of centuries, 
and set up in the place of it a truth as glorious as it is 
mighty to move the heart of him who believes it in earnest. 

3rd. The Trinitarians,—at this period the predominant 
party in the Christian church. After quarrels whose folly 
was equalled only by their wickedness ; after councils, dis- 
cussions, excommunications, and persecutions without num- 
ber, and without an equal in bitterness and cruelty, the 
Arian or Unitarian portion of the church was overcome, 
and declared heretical and outcast ; and the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of three gods in one God, was decreed as the 
doctrine of the church of that Christ who said— My 
Father is greater than I—I can of myself do nothing— 
what my Father showeth me that I do,” (John xiv. 28 ; 
viii. 28.) This became the leading dogma of the church, 
the theme of discourse, the point of departure and return, 
the thing more important than all others, better than a 
righteous life, or works of mercy and charity. Logic, 
metaphysics, philosophy and Scripture were all forced by 
much twisting and torturing, into the work of proving that 
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Christ was God; and endless were the learned essays and 
discourses on the two natures, the one will and the two 
wills, the one substance, the sonship, and the deity of the 
Saviour. And from words they came to blows, and struggles 
of the bloodiest sort, till the church was filled with confusion 
and hate, and the very name of Christian had become a 
shame and a reproach. 

In the midst of this great corruption of doctrine, and this 
war against the teachings of Jesus, the Arab prophet lifts 
up his banner, and bids these wranglers to go into silence, 
and have done with their vain jangle of words. ‘ God is 
great—he only is God—he has no equal or companion—he 
is one—believe in him, and be still !”’ 

It is worth while to turn to the Koran, and see how he 
looks at this thing, and in what way he speaks it to the 
Christians. In chapter iv. of the Koran we have the follow- 
ing: ‘** Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, is the apostle 
of God, and his word, and a spirit proceeding from him. Be- 
lieve therefore in God and his apostles, and say not there are 
three Gods. Forbear this ; it will be better for you. God 
is but one God. Far be it from him that he should have a 
son! Unto him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on 
earth ; and he is sufficient unto himself.” Again in chapter 
v. he says, ‘* They are certainly infidels who say, Verily, 
God is Christ the son of Mary. Whoever shall give a com- 
age unto God, God shall exclude him from paradise, and 

is habitation shall be hell-fire. They are certainly infidels 
who say God is the third of three: for there is no God 
besides one God. Christ, the son of Mary, is no more than 
an apostle ; and his mother was a woman of veracity, and 
they both ate food.” Again he says, “There is no God 
but God, and the curse be on those who associate another 
with him in worship.” (ch. ix.) 

The one hundred and twelfth chapter of the Koran con- 
sists of one sentence only—** God is one God ; the eternal 
God; he begetteth not, neither is he begotten—and there is 
not any one like unto him.” This short chapter is consid- 
ered by Mohammedans as equal in value to one third part 
of the entire Koran. 

But it was not only the idea that God is one, but also 
that he really zs, that_he lives, and governs among men, 

which so inspired the soul of this fiery Arab with faith and 
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courage. From the Christian church, from the minds and 
hearts of the people, this truth, so far as its practical power 
went, had virtually died out. God was an abstraction, a 
misty, unsubstantial shadow, living afar off in the heavens, 
having little interest in the affairs of earth, and who could 
not be approached or interested directly by his creatures. 
Saints without number appear as intercessors. The church- 
es are filled with images and relics for the removal of all 
infirmities of the body, or sins of the soul. The holy 
Virgin, the mother of God, was, as she is still in the Roman 
church, the principal object of worship. God was utterly 
forgotten. He was something that had been, rather than 
the Almighty that is. 

Now the faith that had thus perished from the Christian 
heart, found place in the heart of Mohammed. He believed 
in God, believed in him with all the energy of a great and 
earnest soul; believed in him as the living, ever present, 
ever active, and eternal God. And he had the faculty of 
infusing this faith into his disciples and followers. It took 
hold of them as it had taken hold of him, with an iron grasp, 
lifting them out of themselves, and inspiring them with 
loftiest aims, and with invincible courage. And here is the 
source and secret of their strength, and of their rapid and 
astounding conquests. ‘‘ God lives!” ‘God is great!” 
“God is victorious!’ These were the watch-words, the 
battle-cry of the fierce Moslem, as he plunged into the 
thickest of the fight, having, as he believed, the Almighty 
for his helper. ‘‘ Great God!” said Akbah, as he spurred 
his horse into the Atlantic—* if I were not stopped by this 
sea, I would still go on and put to the sword the rebellious 
nations that worship any other gods than thee!” The 
faith of these fierce fanatics was a live thing, not a dead 
form of words, as in the Christian church. It roused them 
into new existence and activity, thrilled along all their 
nerves, flooded through all their veins, and put unconquer- 
able strength in their arms. 

And this, indeed, as any one who reads the history of 
that period will quickly perceive—this was the one thing 
needed. The world had drifted down well nigh into prac- 
tical atheism. Faith had gone to sleep. There was no real, 
earnest belief in God, or in his oversight of the world, or 
in his judgments upon the wicked, the corrupt and false. 

6* 
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The teachings of the church had no vitality in them, no 
life-imparting power. Every thing in religion had be- 
come stagnant, paralyzed and dead. It ie an earth- 
quake to awaken men to the reality of Almighty power still 
existing, ruling as in the olden times. This earthquake 
came with the coming of the man Mohammed. His religion 
startled the world with the announcement that God was still 
alive, governing and judging among the nations; and that 
the people believing in him were mightier than all the hosts 
of infidels and unbelievers. And this truth was illustrated 
by the rapid and easy conquests of the prophet and his follow- 
ers, sweeping clean away the falsehoods and idols of Pagan 
and Christian, till men everywhere trembled before the 


Moslem cry—* There is one God,”—and began to believe 
in him in good earnest, ‘and to turn to him, as their only 
help and Saviour. 

We look upon this as altogether the greatest thing done 
in those centuries of atheistic unbelief, of stagnation and 
spiritual death—the greatest thing done for some hundreds 
of years, to have brought men back again to actual faith in 
the Almighty Sovereign, to have begotten within them a 
lively conviction that he is present on this earth in power 
and providence, present in judgment and deliverance ; set- 
ting up princes and putting them down, shaping the fortunes 
of nations and of each man, removing the false and worth- 
less, and establishing the real and the true! 


We come now to speak of the moral system of the Ko- 
ran. The five fundamental duties of Mohammedanism are 
cleanliness, charity or almsgiving, prayer, fastings, and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. These make the groundwork of the 
moral system of the Koran. 

It is a curious feature in this creed that it should make 
Cleanliness of person a religious duty. Mohammed said that 
one who was voluntarily filthy in body, could not be holy 
in spirit. Not far out of the way in this. He declared 
that to be clean was one half of faith, and the key of prayer. 
Mohammed himself doubtless meant this in its most literal 
sense ; though the modern doctors of the church insist that 
it is symbolical as well as literal, meaning purity of soul as 
well as of body ; and that merely washing the body without 
purifying the heart, and purging the most secret thoughts of 
all evil, is of no avail with God or the prophet. 
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Prayer was counted as the pillar of religion, and the key 
which unlocks the gate of paradise. Religion without 
prayer is good for nothing. Words and bowings go for 
nothing, if not the expression of faith and devotion. 
Women are not admitted to public prayers, on the ground 
that their presence is prejudicial to devotion, by attracting 
the eyes and the thoughts away from God to themselves. 

The giving of Alms is defined by law, or by the Koran ; 
which we must not forget is the statute book, the civil law, 
as well as the Bible of Mohammedans—all the social and 
legal rights and duties of the believer being regulated by 
chapter and verse. A tenth of his income must the true 
disciple devote to the poor, and if his conscience prick him 
on the score of unlawful gains, he must give a fifth part 
before he is permitted to go in peace. Nothing is urged in 
the Koran with greater earnestness than the virtue of 
charity. It is the handmaid of prayer, and quickens the 
ear of God, who hears better when the worshipper gives as 
as well as asks. Kalif Omar used to say, “‘ Prayer carries 
us half way to God; fasting brings us to the door of his 
palace, and alms procure us admission.” 

One finds it difficult to say that that is a thoroughly bad 
religion, which thus enjoins the duties of charity and 
mercy ; or that the author of it was a corrupt and heartless 
wretch, an impious blasphemer and deceiver in all things. 
That he was without fault, without evil intent or any 
mixture of imposture, cannot be affirmed; but that there 
was a genuine human heart in him, and a devout and living 
faith in God—this is certain enough. 

Beside these positive injunctions, and fasting and pilgrim- 
age which require no notice, the Koran forbids gambling 
and all games of chance. A gambler, or one who plays 
at cards, dice, or any game of hazard, is held by the more 
rigid Musslemen in such low repute, that his testimony is 
regarded as of no worth in a court of justice. Another 
important prohibition is that of wine and all intoxicating 
drinks. A violation of this law inflicts eighty stripes on a 
freeman ; but only forty on a slave, on the ground that as 
bondage deprives him. of half the blessings of life, he should 
suffer only half the evils—another touch of genuine human- 
ity, showing the current of the man’s thought and feeling. 
The laws of our Christian Southern States would not gain 
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much by comparison with those of the Koran! And we 
should have no unreasonable fears that the cause of human- 


ity would suffer much if some professedly Christian priests 
and doctors should be sent to study ethics, and theology 


even, at Constantinople. 
This summary of the moral elements of Mohammedanism 


must suffice. Whoever is familiar with the actual social 


morality of the age in which it originated, knows how the 


daily life of Pagans and Christians ran into most miserable 
excesses ; and that even priests and bishops indulged in the 
vilest practices, the most corrupt and shameful conduct— 


will feel that the Arab prophet took ea ground against the 
prevailing sins of his times, and called men to a purer and 


nobler life than they were living. Nay, as we have said, 
the morality of Mohammedanism may teach wisdom, human- 
ity, and what is best, to the legislation of our own time, and 


our own land. 


What a long fierce battle we are having of this temper- 


ance question! We claim to be a humane and Christian 
people, enlightened, wise and moral, responding quickly to 
the touch of conscience—and on with what reluctance and 


hard fighting we come into the prohibition of intoxicating 


liquors, one of the foulest and most unpardonable social sins 
of any age or people. Mohammed has had the lead of us 


these twelve hundred years or more. He took the Maine 
Law into the basis of his legislation, and made it criminal 


to drink. : 
So of gambling—that was a clear insight into things, and 
a high tone of moral purpose, which utterly abolished the 


curse of gaming from Mohammedan society. How long is 
it since we reached this moral level? Even now lotteries 


and gambling are licensed in these States, in spite of our 


boasted civilization and Christian education. In the strong 
hand with which the stern Arab teacher swept away this 
foul plague, we see only the honest purpose of one resolved 


on a great moral reform. 

Of course these prohibitions are evaded and set at naught 
in many cases. Multitudes of Musslemen drink wine, and 
gamble. Bad men will always contrive some way to violate 
a good law. Bad Christians will lie and steal. But this is not 


the point in review. The thing we wish to know is the true 
moral position of Mohammed and his religion, and the facts 
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already, given furnish the means of determining this with 


some degree of accuracy. They certainly go a great way 
toward refuting the accusation, that the prophet sought to 


win followers by offering them an easy religion, adapting it 
to the selfishness, the appetites and lusts of depraved human 
nature. His heaven, to be sure, if you allow nothing for 


oriental figures and metaphors, nothing for the extravagance 
of Eastern speech, is bad enough in this direction ; but he 


has not made earth a bed of roses, nor life a holiday. So 
far from this, it is certain that in doctrine, in social prac- 
tices, in morals, the Koran comes directly into conflict with 


the faith and life of the people with whom it began. It 
overthrew their time honored worship, crushed the idols 


their fathers had set up, and dishonored all the sacred mem- 
ories of the past. It abolished their degrading and wicked 
customs, and ,imposed severe personal restraints on its dis- 


ciples ; and in some cases laid on them heavy burdens, as in 
pilgrimages and fasting. And yet we are told, by a standard 
church historian, that Mohammed adapted his religion “ to 


the natural dispositions of men, and especially to the man- 
ners, the opinions, and vices of the people of the East; and 


laid no severe restraints on the propensities of men.” 


Not to repeat the prohibitions already named, as an offset 
to this, we cite the law which made it obligatory to fast the’ 


entire month of Ramadan, as one example of severe personal 
restraint on the believer. And when this happens to fall in 


summer months, it is extremely trying and exhausting, from 
the length of the days, and the fierce heat of the sun; 


especially to the laboring portion, for it is not allowed even 
to moisten the parched lips with a drop of water. Any 
violation of this fast must be atoned for by giving alms to 


the poor. Even the punishment of the offender is made to 
turn into a blessing for the needy. The sick, very aged 


persons, and little children, are excused from this painful 
self-denial—another glimpse of the strange mingling of 


severity and goodness in the man’s nature. These require- 
ments of the Koran, taken with those moral prohibitions 


named before, and many others we have not space to enu- 
merate, show that Mohammedanism cannot well be charged 
with a loose or lax morality, or with a design to make 


converts by promises of an easy, luxurious or wicked life. 
However much the disciples thereof may have afterward 
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departed from its severe nt Mohammed began by 
setting his face against the immoralities of his people and of 
the age in which he lived—and the Koran is, the witness of 
his sincerity and boldness in this respect. As regards polyg- 
amy, it was the established practice of the country; and 
while the Koran permitted a plurality of wives to its follow- 
ers, it condemned and restricted the unbounded liberty and 
looseness of Oriental manners on this point. So far it is to 
be credited, therefore, and not censured. 


As for Mohammed himself, it is readily admitted, on all 
hands, that he certainly was not a saint ; and if we look at 
it, there are not many saints anywhere. He transgressed 
the laws he gave his followers, or at least one of them, and 
lied in excusing his sin. For this no apology is possible— 
let it stand against him in its nakedness of sin. In some 
things, he taught better than he lived ; but in most things 
he lived better than his enemies are willing to allow. He 
was a man of strong passions, not always wisely governed. 
At times there was a flashing up within him of the old Arab 
ferocity, not wholly conquered, and then he did things 
which left a stain on him, and did not help him any. In 
one instance he took savage vengeance on the Jews, and 
‘persecuted them in many ways. 

Yet he was not cruel; if he had been, he would have had 
his revenge of the people of Mecca for their long and violent 
persecution of him. ‘ What mercy can you expect of the 
man whose life you have sought?” said he to his old and 
bitter enemies, as they prostrated themselves at his feet. 
“We confide in your generosity.” ‘ And not in vain,” 
was the noble reply—‘ Go in safety.” ~ This is not indica- 
tive of a revengeful habit of thought and feeling. 

The last time he officiated at public prayers in the Mosque, 
he asked, at the close of the service, “* Have I injured any 
man ? if so I offer my naked back to the lash.” No one 
answered. A second time he said—If I have spoken 
falsely of any man, let him declare it.” Still there was 
silence in the vast assembly. A "third time he asked— 
** Have I despoiled any one of his goods? Do I owe any 
man?” ‘ Yes,” exclaimed a voice from the crowd—* you 
owe me three drachms of silver, borrowed at such a time.” 


Mohammed promptly discharged the debt, and thanked the 
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man that he accused him then, and not at the judgment 
day. This done, he returned home, and finished his work 
by giving freedom to his slaves, and ordering all the money 
in the house to be given to the poor. 

Two days from this the disease which had long been 
preying on him, assumed a fatal form, and he rapidly sank 
under it. When the last struggle came, his head was 
reclined on the lap of his favorite wife, Ayesha. He suffer- 
ed very terribly, and fainted in the intensity of his anguish. 
Then recovering for a little, he raised his eyes to heaven, 
and looking steadily, he uttered in a faltering voice these 
last words :—‘‘ O God—pardon my sins—have pity. Yes— 
receive me with my fellow laborers on high!” 

So died Mohammed—and this last scene does not look 
much as if the man were conscious that his whole life had 
been one grand fraud, a blasphemous lie before God and 
man. 

In judging the man and his religion, we must remember 
they are not to be tried by the standard of the nineteenth 
century, but of the seventh; not by the gospel, but by such 
light as could be gotten from nature, with her grim sand- 
deserts and rocky mountains, and from the stupid idolatries, 


and corrupt practices of the grossest forms of paganism. 
And when we consider the corruptions of doctrine, the 
solemnly foolish legends, and almost idolatry of the Chris- 
tian church, it must in fairness be confessed that some of 
the noblest utterances of God’s truth and man’s duty, in 
that degenerate age, came from the lips of the man whom 
Christians have surnamed, ‘* Impostor.” 


But the work of Mohammedanism is nearly done. The 
contrast between what it was, and what it is, speaks as with 
the voice of prophecy, that it is no longer a positive force in 
the world. It is only by permission that it exists as an 
organized political power in Europe. And in Asia and 
Africa it is growing continually weaker, losing its vitality ; 
and the day is coming when its disciples will, like the Jews, 
be fugitives in the earth. Already great changes have been 
wrought in the social and political condition of that people, 
who, to us, stand as the representatives of this faith. ‘The 
Sultan has abolished many things held sacred by the multi- 
tude, and disregarded many of the ancient customs respect- 
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ing his own person and position as the consecrated head of 
the church, and the legitimate representative of the prophet. 
Diplomacy has compelled the use of respectful and decent 
language in treaties and State papers, and in all conferences 
with the ambassadors of other nations ; and it is no longer 
allowed to talk of ‘ infidels” and “ Christian dogs.” The 
days of the Caliphs, of Othman, Solyman the Great, and 
Mohammed the conqueror of Constantinople, have gone by. 
They cannot return. The terror and the power have 
changed sides. 

But the most important innovation that has been made is 
that which has lately been accomplished in the way of reli- 
gious toleration. Formerly to renounce Mohammedanism 
was not only an offence against religion, but against the 
State—it was high-treason. And many heads have been 
struck off in the public squares of Constantinople for the 
crime of confessing Christ. The protecting powers have 
put an end to this, and State and Church have become so 
far dissociated, that a follower of Mohammed may renounce 
his faith in the Koran, turn Christian, and still find security 
under the law. This is a great forward movement. Its 
results can hardly be over-estimated. The missionaries of 
the gospel are under the protection of the government, and 
a great work of conversion seems opening before those who 
shall go preaching the claims of Christ, the great doctrines 
of the New Testament—that God is one, that he is the 
Father of men, that all men are brethren. 

What with these truths, and with the telegraph and the 
railroad, the printing-press, and the thousand shaping in- 
fluences of a free commercial intercourse, and the gradual 
introduction of new customs and manners, of new thoughts, 
new intellectual and spiritual forces among the peoples of the 
Koran—it is easy to see that they will unconsciously lose 
their hold upon the dead past, and drift forward into the 
living present, into the glorious future that waits for all the 
nations of the earth—into that future in which all falsehood 
shall perish, and all evil shall come to an end; when the 
kingdom of heaven shall embrace all the kingdoms of earth, 
and ‘every knee shall bow and every tongue confess, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 

T. Bs T. 
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Art. V. 
The Aggressive Spirit of Christianity. 


Ir is one of the paradoxes of spiritual history that He 
whom prophecy characterized as the Prince of Peace, should 
have introduced the most turbulent controversies that ever 
agitated mankind ; that He whose advent was preluded by 
the angelic proclamation of ‘ Peace on earth and good will 
to men,” should have declared, “‘ I came not to send peace, 
but a sword.” 1 This declaration affirms, not the ultimate 
aim of his mission, but its immediate and incidental conse- 
quences. The ultimate aim was the reconciliation of all 
things to God, and the attendant harmony and happiness of 
the world. The immediate consequences were discord, con- 
flict, hatred and revolution—the effect of bringing the 
righteousness of God into collision with the sinfulness of 
man. The wisdom from above exacts purity, in order that 
it may confer peace. It never attempts to establish peace 
on the basis of impurity. It never assumes to reconcile 
men any faster than it makes them holy. 

When man became a sinner and was expelled from Eden, 
the Lord hung a “ flaming sword” at the gate that closed 
on the exile. That sword is the symbol of his subsequent 
condition ; he is in astate of conflict. The gospel waves the 
cherubic sword around him so long as he is implicated in 
transgression ; but when he ceases to sin, and re-instates 
himself in the circle of divine order, the retributive sword 
falls from the open gate, and the palm and olive are the 
sentry and usher of paradise. 

The practical inference from all this is, that the gospel 
must be the occasion of discord, inasmuch as hostile ele- 
ments stand in its way, and in proportion to the fidelity with 
which it is administered. It must occupy an aggressive and 
martial attitude, and exhibit a vigilant and mandatory spirit, 
so long as one fortification of injustice remains unsubdued, 
or one piratical vice whose black flag has not been struck to 
this queen of the seas. 


1 Matt. x. 34, 
7 
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In reading the records of the church, ancient or modern, 
one is in danger of mistaking, altogether, the prosperous and 
adverse periods of the gospel. The peaceable periods would 
naturally be confounded with the periods of progress ; and 
the stormy days would be set in the calendar of Christian 
disaster. Thus, the records of the primitive church reveal 
incessant commotion and bloody proscription. It is tossed 
on an ocean of moral and political agitation. It is be- 
leagured by persecution. The rich and the powerful reject 
it. Mobs and emperors unite to beat it down. Scholars 
brighten their wits to confute its testimonies and ridicule its 
rites. ‘The apostles fall sacrifices to their zeal ; the scatter- 
ed bands of believers are everywhere beset by peril and 
sorrow ; and the path of faith, as it winds westward, is red with 
the foot-prints of the martyrs. There are few who would 
estimate this as a favorable, or prosperous, period of gospel 
history. And yet the sagacious eye of the Christian philos- 
opher—surveying the wintry and critical period that lies 
between Nero and Marcus Aurelius—sees germinating the 
seed of a triumphant church. Under that sanguinary hus- 
bandry, the field was harrowed that was to nourish impend- 
ing ages; and the harvest was quickened that was to fill 
the garners of nations yet uncreated. 

When we pass on to the reign of Constantine, we find 
the church girded by powerful patronage, and invested with 
supreme authority. It has triumphed over the hostility, 
though not over the superstition of the Pagan, and seen the 
Jew disarmed of his malignity in the doom that obliterated 
Jerusalem. It enjoys what we calla prosperous, because a 

eaceful period. Yet, here again, the flattering appearance 
seni us. Itis under this outward tranquillity that inward 
corruption begins. It is under the sunshine of imperial 
favor that the decay of faith commences, and a new cycle of 
superstition is introduced. It is a time of intestine dissen- 
sions, of intriguing ambition, and of spiritual retrogression— 
a time in which the church, rescued from the furnace of 
affliction, spent its zeal in metaphysical debates, lavished its 
learning upon sectarian architecture, and forgot its errand 
in ceremonial rehearsals and theological scene-painting. 
The period of Constantine—free from persecution and an 


tered from calamity—is, nevertheless, the most disastrous 
and unpromising age of the early church; and marks the 
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first great point in that decline of faith which carried the 
ark of Christ almost to the level of heathenism, and buried 
it at the feet of the hierarchy. 

When the European world became fast locked in the 
bands of Catholic unity, and the arch of ecclesiastical depen- 
dence was consolidated in the culminating despotism of the 
twelfth century—when there was no inquiry, no investiga- 
tion, no dissent, no agitation, no outbreaks from authority 
that foreboded independence—when, in fact, there was a 
general concord of sentiment because there was no reflec- 
tion, and uniform peace because there was no moral vitality 
—shall we call that a fortunate condition of Christendom ? 
As well might we take a cemetery to represent a fortunate 
state of society. There “the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” There, are no struggles with 
adversity, poverty, or sorrow; no rivalries, no failures, or 
defeats ; no bickerings about creeds, no strife between mas~ 
ter and servant, no popular tumults, and no presidential 
elections. But, alas! there, “man has no pre-eminence 
over the beast.’ There, are no illustrious virtues and no 
brave achievements ; no endurance that conquers by faith, 
and no heroism that flashes immortal fire from the ponder- 
ous blow of oppression. There, is indeed all-pervading 
peace, but it rests upon all-pervading death. 

We cannot afford to congratulate the world on the tran- 
quillity of any period, until we assure ourselves that the 
cause does not lie in the stagnation of the public mind, or in 
a general deterioration of moral sentiment. A plethoric 
ales anatomical or political, is to be deprecated, however 
pliant to established authority ; while exuberant vigor is to 
be welcomed, though it threaten the proprieties and compel 
us to double the guard. All vital things are spiced with 
threatenings, that qualify our admiration with salutary fear. 
The free-flowing river, whose channel is grooved across a 
continent, may menace the art and safety of a city; but it 
forms the living artery of a new civilization, and deposits 
the alluvion of commercial power. The ocean is an agita- 
tor that defies all restraint; whose destructive energy is 
registered, with the recurring equinox, on the ledger of the 
merchant and the stone of the churchyard ; but in its am- 
ple bosom is treasured the vitality of our planet, and sun 
and air become its ministers to diffuse the sustaining ichor 
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of nature through the globe. The moral forces are like the 
elemental: they agitate, but they also renovate. 

When the time drew near for the birth of Protestantism, 
how the world dreaded the travail involved in that great 
revolt! Christendom had slumbered so long in quiet— 
only burning a few martyrs, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, because they disturbed the drowsy house before 
day—that men were reluctant to follow their captain into 
battle. ‘I came not to bring peace, but a sword,” was the 
stern declaration of the Divine Spirit to that age; and there 
was need enough of the sword, as all men confessed who 
saw satanic tyranny sitting on the throne of the church, and 
sensuality and ignorance immersing the whole papal pyra- 
mid in scandal and condemnation. There were reasons, 
most potent and convincing to the conservatism of that day, 
for declining the sword, and leaving satan to enjoy his 
usurpation: it would preserve the peace of the church; 
avert the inconvenience of a revolution; keep the tapestry 
of custom untorn ; and secure the unity of baseness in the 
bonds of iniquity. We—standing at the judicious distance 
of three hundred years, with no Pope or faggots to molest or 
make us afraid—applaud the men who gallantly entered 
this contest, and scorn the poltroons who ran away from it ; 
but, if we had been on the spot, having the choice to make, 
and the consequences to receive, in our own persons, with 
which party we should have identified ourselves cannot be 
infallibly known. It is easy to applaud the fidelity we are 
not required to match ; and it may be allowable to censure 
weaknesses we are not liable to imitate ; but history is a faith- 
ful mirror, and will render a frank transcript of those blem- 
ishes which our friends politely ignore. It is easy, now, to 
justify those who gave their fortunes and lives to protestant 
Christianity, and to estimate all their warfare and suffering 
as trivial, compared with the results that have been attain- 
ed; because we have a long perspective in which to meas- 
ure the movement, and trace out its consequences. But 
they, only, are on the elevation of that historic faith and 
courage, who dare protest, in their own day, against all that 
their consciences disown ; who dare to strike the foremost 
lines of error and iniquity, cost what it may, in the sublime 
conviction that God and man will justify them also in the 
broad expanse and final generalization of time. 
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In later ages, observe what benefits have resulted to 
religion and to the race, from the fidelity of a few men, whose 
function it was not to make peace with unrighteousness, but 
to bear the sword in a life-long conflict. When England 
had set up a national church, after the model of the Romish 
pagoda,? a sub-divided protestantism began to bolt from the 
Episcopal door. Puritan, Quaker, Baptist, and Unitarian 
swarmed out of that delectable State church which the 
bloody Tudor had instituted; built tabernacles and made 
creeds of their own spontaneous faith; and paid penalties 
and suffered contumely, with true British spirit and patience, 
in order to discharge their part of the gospel errand. It 
involved a great sacrifice of tranquillity and comfort, of 
friendship and reputation; but the result was glorious. 
The flock was divided, but the faith was preserved and 
augmented. See how time has justified the dissenters of 
England. The vitality of the nation throbs in their organ- 
izations, and in the ideas which they have introduced and 
diffused. The literature, the genius, and the practical 
energy that distinguish the English mind, are indicative of 
the action of dissenting opinions in religion, rather than 
legitimate fruits of the established faith and polity. Indeed, 
the spirit of dissent works more conspicuously, just now, 
within the Anglican church, than among the avowed Inde- 
pendents ; and the savage dogmas and narrow formulas that 
have provoked the scathing rhetoric of Martineau, are qui- 
etly ignored, or invested with harmless ambiguities, by men 
of such genial humanities as Robertson and Kingsley. If 
the church that claims apostolic consecration, could occupy 
its pulpits and seats of authority with men of this type, it 
would tend somewhat to authenticate pretensions that now 
border upon impudence. Meantime, the form of the na- 
tional church remains, upheld by the State patronage, 
favored by the aristocracy, decorated by a few scolastic 
names ; but so far deserted by the vital forces of the king- 
dom, that it resembles the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey—the silent memorial of opinions that no longer exist 
in living men, and of a state of society fast driftmg into 
antiquity. 

2The “Six Bloody Articles” identify the church of Henry VIII. 


with that of Rome—the only difference being that he, instead of Clem- 
ent, was Pope. 
7* 
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The Puritans, rebelling from a State church abroad, 


founded another according to their own taste in New Eng- 
land. ‘To their great disappointment, sorrow and wrath, 
people refused to remain within the iron paling of their 


creed. The irrepressible life of the young nation burst 
their theocratic shell; and half a dozen new sects—each 


with its peculiar instrument and device—have taken up their 
positions in advance of the Puritan theology. How much 
dissension, rancor, and unhappiness all those seceders have 


occasioned! ach, as he stepped into the arena, has 
repeated the gospel challenge—‘ I came not to send peace, 


but a sword.’’ ‘The sword has flashed between conservative 
and reformer—between bigot and radical 3; and the halcyon 
day of peace has been continually adjourned. The war is 


not yet ended; we have, now and then, a truce, to enable 


us to repair damages, and to gain a new position ; but no 
millennial and absolute peace. Is there any thing in all this 
to regret? Are any disposed to murmur at the decree ? 


Does not the warfare pay its expenses? Have not all our 


conflicts, thus far, advanced the word of God in the con- 


quest of error; and planted farther, and yet farther, into 
the mazy depth of the Infinite, the immutable landmarks of 
truth. 


We have had our theological turmoil, ending in dissent 


and migration from the Orthodox fold. It was painful to 


part, not from a narrow creed which had began to gall us, 
but, from the social connexions with which that creed had 
‘become associated. It was painful to incur the reproach of 


friends, the alienation of kindred, and the rancor of bigots, 


by avowing what all men knew to be unpopular, and what 
most believed to be heretical. But we braved all for the 
sake of our consciences, and the compensating word of 
God; we enjoyed our liberty, sometimes, perhaps, at the 


price of our worldly interest ; and our fidelity bears fruit in 


denominational organizations, ministry, schools, and litera- 
ture, that must tend largely to the diffusion of religious 
knowledge, and the spiritual culture of a great people. 


We have said that the Christian warfare is not finished. 
One aim has been measurably attained, in the partial sub- 
jection of atrocious dogmas, and the inauguration of a 


generous and reputable theology, based upon a critical 
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interpretation of the Scriptures. Liberal Christians and 


devout philosophers may congratulate themselves that the 
risen gospel of the nineteenth century, in cordial alliance 
with cultivated reason, has rebuked the nonsense of ecclesi- 


astical tradition, and remanded its grim phantoms to their 
native chaos. The leading schools of Christendom are 


effectually delivered from the incubus and scandal of 
Medizval theology. ‘They have broken its dire enchant- 
ments, and unclasped its iron gyves. Whatever delusions 


may darken our future progress—whatever alarming shapes 


the clouds of speculation may assume—we shall not again 


be appalled by that tartarean firmament whereon supersti- 
tion had painted a gorgon for a God, and by which the 
celestial luminaries were excluded from human life. Good 


men, who trust their own instincts and aspirations, and wise 


men, who reconcile the lights of nature and revelation, will 


battle, in the power of the Holy Spirit, against ecclesiastical 
dogmatism, until the heathenism of the church shall lie low 
with the fables of mythology, and divine truth vindicate its 


harmony and efficiency in every land. 
While the gospel, aggressing upon error, organizes a 


rational theology for its form, it also aggresses upon moral 
evil, and generates the principle of universal love’ as its soul. 


For the application of this principle to the business and 


institutions of the world; for the incarnation of this soul in 


the Christian church—that the gospel may become, in 
verity as in prophecy, ‘‘ the power of God unto salvation ” 
—all good soldiers of Christ have yet to strive. The former 


victory was secured only by conflict, and by the temporary 


sacrifice of peace: we ought not to be surprised or dis- 


heartened if this involve similar cost. The other was 
worth the sacrifice, as we all now confess; this also will 
pay the charges, and me us an ampler revenue than we 

ad before. The Lord is paymaster in all enterprises of 
this nature; he is engineer, contractor, overseer, and presi- 
dent of the board; his work does not fail, bankrupt or 
suspend ; and all we have to do is to take hold of it man- 
fully—never doubting, never faltering with expediency— 


and in due time receive the blessing with which he crowns 
all righteous service. 

We put the more stress upon this obligation because it 
seems to us that the church, in most of its sectarian divisions, 
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wants faith in moral power, a clearer perception of moral 
distinctions, and a more vivid sense of responsibility, with 
reference to social and political evils. To justify this broad 
censure, one has only to mention the attitude of most of the 
ecclesiastical bodies in America toward slavery, the liquor- 
traffic, and political corruption lavished in defence of these 
iniquities. The oldest and most influential branches of the 
self-named Evangelical church, are equally happy in 
ignoring the sin of the slaveholder and the rights of the 
slave ; and pass with a nimble facility, from the exposure of 
heresy in a northern philanthropist, to an apology for injus- 
tice in a southern kidnapper. If that vast association, the 
Tract Society, may be said to represent the average moral 
sense of its patrons in its action on the slavery question, we 
may conclude that the popular religion of America has 
adopted a more speculative and less arduous mission than 
that of preaching deliverance to the captives, and training 
the mind of a great nation into the love of justice, magna- 
nimity and honor. 

This timidity and abasement of the churches before pros- 
perous and gigantic sins, is due, fundamentally, to a distrust 
of moral power. We are cautioned, on all hands, against 
precipitate righteousness. We are advised to economize our 
virtue. Superlative abominations may be attacked oblique- 
ly, under shelter of diplomacy ; but are not, on any consid- 
eration, to be directly assailed. If we rightly apprehend 
the ecclesiastical discretion that spikes our heavy artillery, 
it would desolate the kingdom of Christ to pour a simul- 
taneous cannonade into the slave power. If some impulsive 
gunner here and there, firing out of time, wounds one of its 
pettifoggers at Washington, or one of its blood-hounds in 
Kansas, the stability of Zion is perilled. Alas! how potent 
has the devil grown, since we must divide the heritage of 
the righteous with him, in order to enjoy our religion! 
Would it not be well, however, to confirm our confidence 
in our own cause, instead of perpetually magnifying his 
potency? Is the word of our God no more than breath, that 
men are so reluctant to trust themselves upon it? Their 
doubts shame their spiritual experience. Their timidity 
impeaches their moral perception. We have glanced at the 
great epochs of the gospel conquest in vain, if we have not 
been led to confess that truth and right are the mightiest 
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forces working among mankind ; and that the solitary path of 
wisdom, in every age, leads to their invincible standards. 
Every Christian ought to be grounded in this conviction. 
If he have not this article in his creed, he is a practical 
infidel, though all the councils certify to his orthodoxy. 
We can pardon the man of the world for preferring material 
security. ‘To the gross mind, brick bats are more potent 
than ideas. The Christian should have risen above these 
fallacies. In the kingdom of God a higher philosophy is 
taught, and truer perceptions are imparted. In that trans- 
parent atmosphere, all the truths and principles God has 
revealed are discovered leaning upon his own majestic om- 
nipotence, and are seen to form but the van of a phalanx 
whose ascending columns are wrapt in the splendor of his 
throne. Can we peril any real interest, or forego any sub- 
stantial enjoyment, by seeking service in a cause thus 


flanked and fortified ? 


It is a fallacy, as natural as it is pernicious, to suppose 
that all the conflicts in behalf of the gospel have been 
fought by our predecessors, and that nothing remains for us 
but to praise their fidelity, and enjoy the fruit of their 
labors. We flatter ourselves that the great folio of history 
is complete; and that the world has no more arduous task, 
henceforth, than to celebrate what has been achieved, and 
make epitaphs for the virtues that have become extinct for- 
ever. Now, this notion is so far from being correct, that 
every new age—every new phase of Christian development 
—presents a new problem, and involves a new conflict. 
The growth of society, the shifting interests of the world, 
the aggressive tendency of evil—no less than the irrepressi- 
ble action of spiritual truth—all conspire to put the church 
into a martial attitude, to call into activity its latent vigor, 
and to impose peculiar claims and responsibilities. There is 
always something to be resisted—something to be achieved ; 
and there is always an appeal to our faith and courage. 
The old battles commemorated in history were assaults 
upon special phases of moral evil ; we have the same enemy 
to assail, in different manifestations. There is a change of 
circumstances, and a modification of conditions; but every 
church must fight the special sin that threatens its integrity ; 
and our great Captain will not disband a single battalion, 
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till the sword of the Spirit shall be sheathed in the victory 
of God over all that dishonors his image in man. 

We are not here alone to read history, but also to create 
it. We are not here to build monuments to ancestral 
heroism, but to emulate and augment what the memory of 
man has treasured. We are not here to garnish the sepul- 
chres of the Prophets; but to kindle at the fire of their 
devotion, and wear the mantle of their fidelity. 4. Ww. R. 


Arr. VI. 
Divine Sovereignty. 


Wuen Paul announced to the Romans, that God had 
designedly made men to differ—that of his own good pleas- 
ure, he had made one vessel to honor and another to dishon- 
or—that it is not of him that willeth, or of him that runneth, 
but of God that sheweth mercy—that he had raised up 
Pharaoh expressly that he might, in him, show his power, 
and make his name to be declared throughout the earth, he 
presented an important and fundamental truth. He also 
anticipated the objection that would be raised, by adding: 
‘‘ Thou wilt say to me, Why doth he yet find fault ? for who 
hath resisted his will?” From that time to the present, 
when Christians have made use of the same truth, the same 
objection has been raised. IfGod is the sovereign ruler, and 
doeth all things after the counsel of his own will—if it is God 
that worketh in us, both to will and to do of his good pleasure, 
why doth he yet find fault ? who hath resisted his will? If 
God thus governs all things, how can man be accountable ? 
how can he be free? Wherein is he not a mere machine ? 

In what we propose now to offer, we desire to say, in the 
outset, that with those who deny that God governs, we have 
at present no controversy. Let such first embrace Christian- 
ity, the corner-stone of which is a recognition of an almighty 
and all-wise God who created and governs all things. Admit- 
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ting this much, however, the way is open for inquiry as to 
the kind of a government such a hing would devise. And 
we are led to the question, Is it possible that with almigh 

power and infinite wisdom God can be dissatisfied with his 
own creation? It appears to us that men are unnecessarily 
timid when they answer this question. They are afraid of 
the inferences when they say that God is satisfied with his 
own work! To deny this point, however, certainly impeach- 
es his power and wisdom. And human confidence in God is 
also impaired, for if he is not satisfied now, what reason 
have we to hope that he ever will be? What ground of 
confidence can we have in a being who does not accomplish 
all his pleasure? There is, it would seem, but one conclu- 
sion. God governs all things, and must be satisfied, both in 
the present and future, with the work of his hand. But 
men are unwilling to admit this, because in doing so, they 
must admit that man is governed; and consequently that he 
cannot be a free agent. If governed, he is but a ma- 
chine, and can not be morally accountable. The inference 
would be that there is no such thing as virtue in men, and 
that God is the cause of sin. But if it be true that God 
really governs all things after the counsels of his own will, 


what have we to do with the consequences of admitting the 
truth? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
why hast thou made me thus? The Scriptures settle the 
fact of God’s sovereignty, and this, to us, is sufficient. The 


consequences of truth are none of our concern. 

Men, however, have been frightened from their steadfast- 
ness by certain metaphysical attempts to make man indepen- 
dent of the Creator—to make it appear that man can 
withstand the will of God—that God has given him a power 
which is not to be controlled. In the ablest effort! against 
the doctrine of Necessity we have ever read, a metaphysical 
attempt is made to identify this doctrine with Fatalism ; 
and we are called upon to give up what seems to us a fun- 
damental Scripture truth, because of this consequence— 
because it involves Fatalism. No attempt is made, how- 
ever, to remove the supposed difficulties. We are simply 
advised to let “the unknown remain unbridged until it 


1See the article on The Doctrine of Necessity, in this periodical for 
October, 1858. 
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shall become known,” resting, however, in the belief “ that 
we can do contrary to the will of God,” and still admit 
that “God at the same time disposes of the results of our 
agency, and can influence our course and disposition with- 
out violating our personality.”” Now it seems to us, that 
this admits all that is claimed by the other side ; for if God 
can influence our course and disposition without violating 
our personality, how can we do contrary to his will? If 
he does not influence us, when he has the power, it would 
seem that the will which we go contrary to, is not very 
strong. Certainly, admitting the power of God to influence 
our course and disposition, is to admit the power of govern- 
ing, without destroying our personality. 

The article to which we have referred, arranges the 
theory of Necessity under two heads. The first, and most 
consistent with itself, is called Fatalism; the second is 
technically the Doctrine of Necessity, which however is 
represented as the same thing, under a different name, 
strictly involving ‘all the shocking absurdities of non- 
responsibility, non-morality, and absolute universal servi- 
tude.” In regard to Fatalism, we are told that a full and 
clear statement of it is its sufficient refutation. ‘ It stands 
on this position: That the human mind is subject to a 
universal law of cause and effect, in such a way that it can, 
in no case, be otherwise disposed than as it is necessitated 
to be disposed by that law, nor in any case, act otherwise 
than as it is necessitated to act by the same law.” This is 
Fatalism ; and the only essential difference between this 
and Necessity—theological Necessity—is, that in the latter 
the will of God is the great cause. Man acts as the will 
of God directs; admitting, as in the other case, all the 
intervening links of cause and effect. This is the whole 
argument brought against both the doctrines of Fatalism and 
Necessity. Under all circumstances man is subject to the 
universal law of cause and effect. And this is the system 
which involves the shocking absurdities of non-responsibility, 
non-morality, and absolute universal servitude,—all sons: 


ing from the universal law of cause and effect, applied to 
man. Now if any one can show that there is no such law 
as cause and effect applying to man, the doctrine of Neces- 
sity will have no foundation on which to stand. And yet 
we are informed, that we have just as clear an intuition of 
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the law of cause and effect as we have of virtue and sin ! 
Wherein, then, has not the doctrine of Necessity a good 
foundation? If our intuitions are from God, it is highly 
probable that the law of cause and effect is between us and 
him, and in all probability terminates in him as the First 
Cause. This being the case, we do not see why any one 
should attempt to build upon it the the theory of Fatalism. 
It must be hard to undermine a foundation resting upon an 
intuition as clear as that which affirms the reality of virtue 
or sin. At all events, the law of cause and effect being 
thus conceded, it seems to us that there should have been 
an attempt to show that the doctrine of Necessity does not 
rest upon it,—at least, in such a way as to have a secure 
foothold. Failing to do this, nothing is done to justify the 
claim that the doctrine involves the shocking absurdities of 
non-responsibility, non-morality, and an absolute universal 
servitude. 

Again, if our knowledge of the law of cause and effect, 
and of merit and demerit, is derived from our intuitions, the 
argument to support the independent action of man should 
be drawn from the same source. It is here that the matter 
of controversy can be settled. And, there is an approach 
to this in the question, “Is it really meant that we form 
our motives or volitions, &c., or, are we led along by cause 
and effect?’ This question should have been answered ; 
and, we think if properly or satisfactorily answered, the long 
contested point would be settled. Do we form our motives ? 
Have we a power or faculty of soul which will enable us to act 
without a motive? or, in the absence of a motive, to form 
one which shall be stronger than any God can bring to bear 
upon us? For this is implied in absolute freedom. It is 
the old question, has man a faculty called ‘ will” which 
enables him to decide to act, or not to act, without a motive? 
Let us bring this to the proposed test—our consciousness. 
Are we conscious of ever acting voluntarily without a motive ? 
To carry it one step farther back, can we choose or determine 
to act without a motive? If we cannot choose to act without 
a motive, we certainly cannot act without one, for the choice 
must precede the act. He who denies the existence of the 
law of cause and effect, as seen in motive and choice, should 
name one voluntary act of the soul where there is no 
motive. If there is a faculty of soul called ‘ will” which 

VOL. XVI. 8 
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can create a motive, or cause the soul to act without a 
motive, it would be very strange if no one can point toa 
single example. Let our intuitions and consciousness now 
go to work and name one. One clear and unquestionable 
case will forever establish the fact that man can act inde- 
pendently—free from the controlling influence of God. 
But let us not be deceived. We may find instances where 
the mind is undecided how to act—is balancing the motives 
and is influenced by a thought or consideration suggest- 
ed by the subject,—by some attending circumstance,— 
by a sensation of the body, or even by an intuition, which 
we may say is the most direct influence God ever exerts 
upon us. In order to prove any thing, it must be a case 
where the mind acts without a single icone from without 
or from within. Memory may suggest the consequences 
which have followed a similar act—reason may bring before 
the mind acts nearly related—an educated conscience, ap- 
pearing almost as the voice of God, may give judgment in 
the case; but these instances will not answer our purpose, 
for the mind is thus inflwenced—the law of cause and effect 
is here. It must be a case where the mind forms its own 
motive—a motive independent of all others, and which shall 
outweigh them all. Beyond this, it must form a motive 
without determining to form it; for the moment it stops to 
determine to form a motive, it is placed in the very position 
from which it is trying to extricate itself—it is influenced by 
motives, and of course is in the chain of cause and effect. 
Now until we are conscious of a single act where the mind 
formed the motive preceding it, and formed it without deter- 
mining to form it, we cannot see how consciousness can be 
used to establish our independence of the law of cause and 
effect. Furthermore, until we are conscious of one such 
case, we must admit that the ability to do it (allowing that 
we possess such ability) has been of no possible value—a 
circumstance which in itself would render the possession of 
such a power very questionable. God does not give us 
powers which are never used ; and, we repeat, until one case 
of this kind is found we may safely conclude that our con- 
sciousness does not testify against the law of cause and 
effect, which God has established in the mind. 

Now let us call upon consciousness to testify what it does 
know. We certainly are conscious of a motive, often of 
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several motives, preceding the determination or choice, 
which determination or choice must precede every action. 
To vary this expression,—we are conscious that we never 
act voluntarily without first willing or determining to act— 
we are conscious that we never will or determine to act 
without some motive—we are not conscious of ever having 
formed a motive; hence all the testimony that consciousness 
ives in the case, is in favor of the position that the motive 
is formed by some other power. This affords at least pre- 
sumptive evidence that the law of cause and effect, which 
we recognize in our own minds, is applied to man universal- 
ly, and allows us, when we cannot ascribe the motive to 
man, to refer it to the First Cause; thus reaching as far as 
human reason can go, to establish the fact, that the law 
extends to God, and is the one by which he governs man. 
Of one thing we are certain—that our own conscious- 
ness or intuition does not intimate that we are free to act 
in opposition to the strongest motive that God can bring 
to bear upon our mind. It does not assert that we are 
independent of God ; but it does recognize motives, leadin 
to every act of our life. It recognizes the law of cause an 
effect in the mental phenomena. That law subjects us to 
the will of God, whom we recognize as the First Cause. 
Now if, as alleged, we also recognize by intuition the law 
of cause and effect, also the qualities and relations called 
virtue and sin, responsibility, personality and freedom, and 
say they all stand upon the same authority; certainly we must 
not present the one class of intuitions to disprove the other. 
If we understand the argument under review, it is, that the 
law of cause and effect is the opposite of freedom, both of 
which we nevertheless learn by intuition. Now to receive 
both of them as intuitions is to make one part of our prima- 
ry knowledge contradict or disprove the other, which would 
be the extreme of irrationality. To admit this, we must 
admit that either the idea of the law of cause and effect, or 
the idea of freedom, is not sanctioned by intuition. We 
must give up the one or the other. And it appears that 
here was the dilemma. Determined not to give up the 
notion of freedom, the attempt is made to degrade the law 
of cause and effect, and use it for the foundation on which 
to build the doctrine of Fatalism and Necessity. Not able 
however to dispense with the law, it is at length placed on 
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an equality with freedom, by recognizing both as intuitions. 
Then comes the difficulty—the clashing between the two 
intuitions, which is called, and very properly, the extreme 
of irrationality. What then was to be done? Why, retain 
both ; but do not draw such inferences from the law of cause 
and effect as to involve such shocking absurdities as would 
make us discredit either class of intuitions. Accept both, 
but do not try to explain them. Let them remain as oppo- 
site intuitions. Accept both, and though exactly opposite, 
call them both true. Now such a course does not strike us 
as philosophical. Would it not be wiser to retrace the steps, 
and question the statement, that both the law of cause and 
effect, and the perfect freedom of man, are taught us by in- 
tuition? Would it not be wiser to satisfy ourselves which 
is clearly taught, and try to make our views of the other 
conform to that? Do our intuitions give us opposite instruc- 
tions? How is it with the law of cause and effect? Is 
there any doubt about its truth? Are not all conscious of 
its existence? Do not all in effect admit its truth? But 
are we conscious of a freedom which rises above motives— 
above the law of cause and effect, and enables us to withstand 
the will of God? We can but think that men are mistaken 
when they call this an intuition. We, individually, can 
admit no such consciousness, and we must believe that the 
only difficulty arises from having imagined an absolute free- 
dom for man, and then trying to reconcile it. with the 
known and admitted absolute sovereignty of God. But it 
seems to us that some are trying to make it appear that God 
governs the whole, yet man governs himself; that God 

overns man, and yet does not govern him. To us the 
reasoning is incomprehensible. 

‘ But why have men been anxious to prove that man is free 
—an independent being, capable of forming his own mo- 
tives—of acting in opposition to the will of God? We 
answer, simply to take off the edge of certain abhorrent 
doctrines they had embraced. To admit that an infinitely 
wise and merciful God had created man, of his own good 
pleasure—had governed him, leading him along by motives, 
as he chose, and had also doomed him to unending punish- 
ment for doing as he knew he would do, and as he intended 
he should, involves an inconsistency in their theology so 
awful, that no person having a spark of humanity or com- 
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mon sense, would try to justify it. It availed little for 
Augustine and others to say that God had a right to make 
men on purpose todamn them. And at length the doctrine 
of free agency was invented as a relief to the inconsistency. 
The theory serves partially to hide the horrors of the creed, 
and hence has become popular. ‘ Man was made free, and 
went contrary to the will of God, hence the awful penalty 
of endless woe.”’ It is not strange that a believer in such a 
doctrine, should try to make the most of free agency—that 
he should wish to change the responsibility of such an awful 
scheme, from God to the devil or to some other being—that 
he should be unwilling to recognize the hand of God in such 
a horrid scheme. But for the Christian who believes that 
goodness will finally triumph—that evil is only a means to 
an end, and that end the greatest good of the whole, there 
can be no wish to deny the overruling hand of the Father, in 
all things, both in the physical and moral word. And were 
it not for those striking absurdities which some think they 
see connected with it, we do not see why we should object 
to the doctrine that God governs the world by means of the 
law of cause and effect. Suppose we recognize this law— 
or, what is the same thing, suppose we recognize a motive 
preceding every voluntary act of our lives, and suppose far- 
ther that we are able to trace this law of cause and effect up 
to God as the First Cause, and conclude that by it he governs 
all his works, man included, what sad results would be likely 
to follow? Suppose we should give up our old ideas of ac- 
countability, as connected with retributive justice, and see 
God so ordering and directing his children by a universal 
law of cause and effect, as to bring about the greatest good 
of the whole, might not what some are pleased to call our 
intuitions of responsibility be greatly changed? And is it 
not possible that what may now appear as the monstrous 
absurdity of non-responsibility growing out of the doctrine 
that God governs by the law of cause and effect, may yet be 
seen as the wise arrangement of a Cause which never errs ? 
Again, suppose we should admit that we never act without 
a motive inducing us thus to choose to act, and that in our 
choice, we always follow the strongest aggregate of motives, 
does it follow that none of our acts would be moral, and 
that we should be involved in the monstrous absurdity of 
— ? Finally, suppose we could see the great 
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First Cause, by a universal law of cause and effect governing 
not only the physical world, but also by the same law di- 
recting all the motives which influence men to choose to act 
as they do, both morally and intellectually, and that taking 
a broad view of the whole we were perfectly satisfied that 
all things were ordered and directed so as to result in the 
highest possible good of the whole, would there be any thing 
terrible in that absolute universal servitude in which we 
should be placed? It seems to us, that in view of such a 
consummation, although we were satisfied that God has not 
given to us a power to form our motives, yet we should be 
inclined to submit, and conclude that God’s way is quite as 
well, and that he has arranged all things with due regard 
to the claims of morality, as well as of benevolence. 
5. Wi. 


Art. VII. : 


Clapp’s Theological Views. 


Theological Views, comprising the Substance of Teachings during 
a Ministry of Thirty-five years, in New Orleans. By Theodore Clapp. 
Boston: A Tompkins, 1859. pp. 360. 


THE appearance of this book gives us an opportunity to 
note the progress of Universalist sentiments, and also to 
judge accurately of their form or interpretation, in a section 
of country far remote from the localities where Universal- 
ism has gained a popular recognition as an interpretation of 
Christianity. Getting occasional help from Universalist 
and Unitarian books, but depending mainly on his own 
thinking and religious experience, Mr. Clapp has developed 
a systematic theology which is emphatically his own ; but 
which acai tity Shite a close affinity to the views and 
expositions which have become general among New Eng- 
land Universalists. 

The author has done well in giving us the substance of 
his teachings, in a handsomely printed book. We have read 
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it entire ; and have found that views and interpretations with 

which we have been familiar for years, can still interest and 

instruct when clothed in a style of such remarkable fresh- 

ness and warmth, as characterize every page of the “ The- 

ological Views.” Our present desire is not to review or to 

criticise. We wish simply to give our readers specimens of 
Mr. Clapp’s book. We do this with a belief, that we thus 

worthily fill a few of our pages, and at the same time best 

present the merits of the work. The work has just such an 

arrangement as best serves the popular use. It commences 

with reflections on the Divine Existence ; it gives us a ma- 

tured judgment of the nature and purposes of Revelation ; 

it elaborates the Christian themes of the Nature of Sin, of 
Holiness, of Reward and Retribution; gives Expositions of 
portions of Scripture which have been thought to teach the 
doctrine of endless punishment ; and closes with an excel- 

lent chapter on Grace—the whole being interspersed with 

reflections and exhortations which make the book eminently 

and earnestly practical. 

We are pleased to see that our author has taken what we 
deem the true psychological position with reference to the 
proof of the existence of God. Leaving the Paley argu- 
ment of design merely to confirm, he plants the assurance 
of the divine existence on the instinct of religious faith. 
‘¢ Of all the capabilities of the soul,” he says, ‘ that of faith 
is one of the most simple, important, grand and divine. 
Every moment of our accountable existence is a moment of 
faith, and every action that we perform is dictated by this 
principle. Indeed, without it, the whole business of civili- 
zed life would cease to be carried on, and we should be 
shrunk up within boundaries as narrow as those which limit 
the mule, the horse, or the ox.’’ The author continues: 


‘“‘ Now this faculty of faith, which is universal to and insepar- 
able from the human mind, (not knowledge scientifically so 
called,) is the basis of all religion. No person can doubt the 
reality of those external objects that come under the cognizance 
of the senses. The senses awaken within us the consciousness 
ofasoul. Our souls, by virtue of their innate and essential 
endowments, cherish belief in a Being of infinite wisdom, power, 
and benevolence. . . . . Wecannot, therefore, help believ- 
ing that there is an Infinite Creator. We cannot avoid feeling 
our entire, absolute dependence on him for life, and all that is 
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requisite to make life desirable. It is certain that we can 
neither escape from his presence, nor,resist the determinations 
of his Almighty will. In the emphatie language of the Bible, 
He holds us in the hollow of his hand. The divine perfections 
wrap us about more intimately than the garments with which 
we are clad; than the atmosphere that we momently inhale.” 


(pp. 34.) 


The view thus presented as to the origin of belief in God 
~—involving the idea of his nearness to man-—necessarily 
authenticates that conviction of his superintendence over the 
progress and the destiny of human souls, which has become 
a fixed principle in every form of Universalism : 


‘“‘God then is not a Being distant, distinct, foreign, and separ- 
ate from ourselves—a Being with whom we. have no common 
properties, but an ever-present, all-communicating Spirit; whose 
infinitude is but the infinitude of the human soul; whose sym- 
pathies for us are the same in kind, though infinitely more ten- 
der, than the purest, fondest mother cherishes for a beloved 
child. As the good earthly parent can neither hate, nor inten- 
tionally hurt his offspring; so the Supreme Father can neither 
abhor nor injure any creature whom he has called into existence. 
As the sun constantly imparts light, life and warmth to the 
physical globe, so God communicates, without intermission, to 
the moral world—the world of mankind—those influences which 
are requisite to make it more and more like himself—to unfold and 
enlarge those mental and moral powers which constitute his own 
glorious image. Jesus Christ tells us that the Father sent him 
into the world to make all mankind ultimately partakers of 
everlasting life—the life of God—of boundless wisdom, order, 
beauty, and beneficence—that they all might become warmed by 
beams from the inexhaustible Fountain of Light, and feel from 
the impulses of his Spirit in their breasts that they are indeed 
his ransomed, redeemed and forgiven children. We cannot 
cherish the sublimest form of Christian love so long as we sup- 
pose that God can do any thing himself, or allow any thing to 
happen, which will conflict with our final, supreme, and highest 
good, both for time and eternity.”’ (pp. 36. 37.) 


With reference to the Bible, the author lays great stress 
on the internal argument in favor of its divine origin. We 
must select as a specimen of his reasoning on this point, an 
admirable statement of the identity of the definition of 
morality as it appears throughout the Scriptures : 
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‘“‘ A fact is worthy of notice : all the inspired writers from Moses 
to St. John, give us the same definition of virtue, or morality. 
It seems to me, that such a harmony can be explained only by 
supposing that they derived their ideas from a common source 
—divine inspiration. For these authors were characterized by 
all possible diversities‘of age, genius, culture, tastes, pursuits, 
customs, manners and allotments in life. Further, they were so 
separated by time and place, that it was not in their power to 
have conspired together to palm upon the world a fabulous 
system of ethics. When we examine heathen moralists, priests, 
and philosophers, running on the same parallel of history, it is 
almost impossible to find any two authors entirely unanimous 
on this subject. In general they present to our view a gross, 
unlovely, confused, discordant, self-contradictory, and chaotic 
mass of conceits and speculations. The most enlightened wri- 
ters of Greece and Rome, sanctioned many moral principles and 
practices which are repudiated by all Christian nations as corrupt 
and abominable.” (p. 54.) 


On the nature of sin, our author adopts the definition of 
Bishop Butler, who “stoutly denies that sin is an innate, 
inherent, essential attribute of human nature,” affirming 
‘‘that men are not born sinners any more than they are 
born scholars, artists, painters, sculptors, poets, musicians, 
or philosophers,”’ but that they ‘* come into the world with 
certain intellectual and moral capacities, in themselves good, 
such as the love of food, love of rest, love of happiness, love 
of property, power, knowledge, society, reputation, beauty, 
virtue.” He then adds: 


‘“‘ Now, it is self-evident that these principles are not in them- 
selves sinful—abstractly considered. Let us scrutinize for a 
moment the precise nature of that process by which we trans- 
gress the laws of God. It is a duty to satisfy the feelings of 
hunger arid thirst. But when one allows himself in intemper- 
ance, he becomes a sinner by not subjecting these appetites to 
the restraints dictated by reason and conscience. Both assure us 
in language which cannot be misunderstood, that it is wrong to 
injure ourselves or our fellow-beings by the gratification of 
animal appetites and propensities. There is not an inclination 
that the Creator has given us, which is not in itself, a good. It 
becomes an evil only when it is exercised in an improper man- 
ner.” (p. 180.) 


The doctrine of the final salvation of all men is, by our 
author, based wholly upon Grace. He regards the apostle 
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Paul as explicitly denying any efficacy in works considered 
as the conditions of salvation. As this is a point on which 
there are at present different views among Universalists, we 
will close our extracts, by giving the author’s opinion on the 
subject. He says: 


“‘The instructions of Paul on this subject are strictly in 
accordance with the statements above made. He teaches, that 
if future immortal happiness is, in strictness, a bestowment of 
grace, then it follows as a necessary consequence, that it will not 
be conferred on any one on account of the good works which he 
has done. For, if it be given in consideration of performances 
by which it has been merited, then there is no grace displayed 
in its bestowal—it has been earned, and is due to the recipient, 
on the principle of justice, as a reward. Paul argues, Rom. iii. 
23, &c., thus: ‘All mankind have sinned, and consequently 
are equally helpless and guilty; and as God is no respecter of 
persons, all human creatures being equally his offspring, and 
there being no reason why one should be preferred before another, 
therefore his boundless mercy has embraced atu. He declares 
the inability of man to save himself by works. For all have 
failed of rendering to God that glory which was so justly his 
due, and since salvation is wholly the fruit of divine mercy, no 
one can lay claim to it on the ground of equity, or merit. It is 
conferred upon men freely, not of obligation, or as a reward for 
any thing which they had earned.’ The divine grace is the only 
legitimate ground for the assurance of salvation. Such is the 
manner in which Paul uniformly represents its bestowment. 
Human exertions on the platform of merit, are entirely inade- 
quate. Such exertions had never been successful, up to the 
time when the apostles wrote. They have been equally unsuc- 
cessful until now. There is no good reason to expect a different 
result, while the world standeth. But the grace of God through 
Christ is superabounding and infinite, and will secure the 
desired result.” (p. 328.) 


We commend Mr. Clapp’s ‘“‘ Theological Views” to the 
fraternity far and wide ; and though it will naturally find a 
special welcome among the author’s numerous personal 
friends, we must believe that its remarkable vigor of style— 
at once enlisting the reader’s attention and sympathy—will 
secure for it a favorable reception with persons residing in 
other and different localities. We seldom have occasion to 
speak of a theological work in which we find fewer occasions 
for censure. G. H. E. 
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Art. VIII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. The Early Days of Thomas Whittemore. An Autobiography: 
Extending from A. D. 1800 to A. D. 1825. Boston: J. M. Usher. 
1859. pp. 348. 


From about the year 1825 to the present,—the period usually 
allotted as the term of a generation,—-no man’s name has been 
more familiar to the Universalist denomination than that of 
Thomas Whittemore; after excepting the late Hosea Ballou, no 
other person is so generally known. Possessing in a most 
extraordinary degree the faculty of reaching the popular mind ; 
making himself understood by every grade of hearer and reader ; 
speaking the language of the people, and speaking to them 
with a directness and familiarity which always arrest attention 
and awaken sympathy; and posessing a fund of humor which 
perpetually gushes out, and for the time, and despite even of 
prejudice, compels a friendly feeling,—he is, by the consent of 
friend and foe, the people’s man above any other in our history 
as a denomination. Add to this the fact, that for nearly thirty 
years he has preached as an itinerant about “ thirty-seven hundred 
times,” and thus been brought into personal intimacy with breth- 
ren in numerous localities ; and the further fact that during nearly 
all of his professional life he has been the industrious editor of a 
journal, which if not reaching a larger number of readers, has 
circulated over a much larger territory, than any other advocating 
the same cause. These things, both personal and circumstantial, 
account for the notoriety which has made the name and charac- 
ter of Mr. Whittemore more widely and intimately known than 
that of any other living Universalist minister. 

But the particulars of the first twenty-four years of his life— 
the events and character of his childhood, boyhood, and first 
manhood—will be new to most readers; and it is these partic- 
lars only which find a record in his autobiography. And a novel 
book it is. It seems quite unnatural to think of Thomas Whit- 
temore as one knowing nothing, and not caring to know any 
thing, of Universalism! But we must not enlarge in this direc- 
tion. We can only refer our readers to the book, which it is 
but candor to say, we have found literally romantic in the 
curious interest which it enlists throughout. We cannot how- 
ever close this notice, without an extract touching Mr. Whitte- 
more’s first acquaintance with Rev. Hosea Ballou; from which 
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dates the working epoch of his life. Up to the year 1820, he had 
heard Mr. Ballou preach but three times, and had never spoken 
with him. It so happened that circumstances brought both to 
live under the same roof; when the thought occurred to Mr. 
Whittemore,—who was then an apprenticed _shoemaker,—that if 
he could get acquainted with Mr. Ballou, he might derive some 
assistance from him in an effort he was making to acquaint him- 
self with grammar and punctuation. 


“But,” he writes, ‘how I should begin was a matter of per- 
plexity. He was an eminent clergyman, venerable, in my sight, 
for years and talents; and I was a young man, a shoemaker’s 
apprentice, ‘alike unknowing and unknown.” I knew not how 
I should introduce the matter to him. Every time I passed him 
I would bow, in the hope of getting up an acquaintance by that 
means. How little he thought what I was aiming at! He was 
always very affable, and recognized my apparent politeness, 
Had I known him then as well as I have since, I should have felt 
no need of this remote and indirect preparation for the introduc- 
tion of my request. I should have felt that his heart was open ; 
and that I might, with entire safety, have gone to him at once, 
and revealed my desires. I knew, however, very little about him. 
I had no doubt he had it in his power to assist me in obtaining a 
further knowledge of the grammar, if I could but gain his favor. 
On one occasion, as I entered the yard at the hour of dining, I 
saw a load of wood had been dropped, which I suspected at once 
was for him. I said to myself while dining, Here is perhaps, an 
opportunity for me to lay Mr. Ballou under a slight obligation 
to me; for if this wood is his, I will offer to get it into the 
wood-house in the evening, and even to saw and split it as I 
may have time. When I passed out at the close of the meal, 
he was rolling one of the logs into the shed. I saw that my 
time had come to speak. I summoned courage and inquired if 
he was well, and then said, if he would leave the wood until 
evening, I would get it under cover for him, and would, at 
proper intervals, saw and split it. He looked up at me pleas- 
antly, and: said, ““O, we must all do something for a living, 
young man.” (pp. 165, 166.) 

The plan failed; yet it proved the occasion of success on a 
different trial. Mr. Ballou had greeted him with a smile; and 
this emboldened the aspirant for a better knowledge of grammar 
and punctuation, to call upon him in due form, and frankly de- 
clare his wish and purpose : 


“‘He replied that my desire was a very laudable one, and 
that he would most cheerfully lend me any assistance in his 
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power. This was all I asked, or could wish. I was satisfied, 
and expressed to him my thanks. He suggested that I should 
write a piece of composition as correctly as I could, and point 
it; that I could bring it to him, and he would examine it, and 
then show the violations of rule, if he discovered any. To this 
I recollect he added, that, although there were certain general 
rules by which punctuation was regulated, yet different men 
follow different rules, and there was no perfect and definite sys- 
tem. After a half hour, perhaps, of conversation, I retired with 
a warm invitation to call again. This visit made a deep impres- 
sion on my heart. I thought I had been received and treated 
with a degree of kindness I did not merit. How utterly 
unknown to me was the future! With Mr. Ballou I have since 
been most intimately associated. Tor nearly thirty years (1848) 
have I known him and respected him. We have journeyed 
together, labored together, prayed together, wept and rejoiced 
together—felt a common hope in Christ, a common interest in 
the spread of his religion; but how blind was I to all this on 
the evening of my first interview! It was the beginning of an 
acquaintance that was to ripen with years. We know not what 
a day may bring forth. ‘It is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps.’ ”’ 


2. Sermons delivered during the Session of the United States 
Convention of Universalists, in the city of Providence, R. I., in Sept- 
-ember, 1858. With the Proceedings of the Council. Boston: James 
M. Usher. 1858. 


The last session of the Convention named above, was one of 
unusual interest, alike in regard to its reports and discussions in 
council, the ability of the sermons preached, and the number of 
persons who were present—crowding, and sometimes overflow- 
ing, two very capacious houses of worship. Sermons were 
_ preached by Revs. G. W. Weaver (the Occasional Preacher,) 
W. W. Curry, W. W. King, C. R. Moor, Moses Ballou, T. J. 
Sawyer, D. D., C. H. Fay, H. R. Nye, and W.S. Balch. The 
subjects respectively were, Spiritual Life and its Development ; 
Wheat and Chaff Contrasted; Fidelity to Conviction; Method 
in Progression; Credibility of the Resurrection; Christian 
Unity; The Duration and Extent of Christ’s Saving Power ; 
The Dust to Dust—the Soul to God; Christian Duties in 
Present Work. ‘The page is printed on a clear and handsome 
type; and the general mechanical appearance is good. The 
book will be of much service to the general cause ; and we trust 
it will meet with a wide circulation. We confidently commend 
it to the fraternity. 

VOL. XVI. 9 
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3. Mistery, Af a in England. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
ones i ew York: D. Appleton and Company. 1858. 8vo. 
pp- 672. 


In an age when books are coming rapidly from the press, it 


requires very extraordinary qualities to secure for any one book 


very prompt and general recognition. In such an age very 
elaborate censure even is an indirect acknowledgement of at least 
attractive characteristics. A common-place book, from the 


nature of the case, stands a poor chance for criticism of any sort; 
for it cannot secure readers. Only remarkable qualities can hold 


the critic’s attention, and—if supposed to give ground for censure 
—provoke censure. The book named at the head of this notice 
has been before the public but a few months; and criticism in 
abundance, of every quality and extreme, coming from every grade 


of periodical, has followed in its wake. We cannot name the 


other book, that has received, on the one hand, so much of 
emphatic and unqualified praise, and on the other, so much of 
censure—in some instances censure expressive of deep bitterness. 
Friend and foe alike confess, that Buckle’s ‘History of Civili- 
zation in England” is the most remarkable book of the day; 
but the conflicting world of comment will compel every person, 
any way interested in the subject involved, to read it and judge 
of its merits for himself. This we have endeavored to do. 

It is no easy task for us to decide which is the greater, the 
merits or the defects of Mr. Buckle’s volume. We feel confident 
that both are very great. The author purposes to write the 
History of Civilization in England, because it seems to him that 
the progress of ‘events has been more regular in England than 
elsewhere—less affected by interfering agencies than in other 
countries. French history has been constantly interfered with 
by the ruling class. In Germany, knowledge,—deemed by Mr. 
Buckle the prime agent in civilization—though very extensive, 
is confined to a few, and does not affect the people. In America, 
knowledge is very generally distributed; but its quantity is 
small. England, however, appears to have developed the most 
natural civilization ; and therefore best represents humanity as a 
whole. Yet as France is the best illustration of the protective 
or interfering spirit of government ; as Germany is the best illus- 
tration of the accumulation of knowledge; and as America is 
the best illustration of the diffusion of knowledge,—the several 
laws of these three movements may be best learned from the 
respective histories of these countries, and then be applied de- 
ductively to England. This preliminary work is the General 
Introduction. One large octavo gives half of this introduction! 
If the portico bears a symmetrical relation to the temple, it will 
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require a very long and laborious life to complete the proposed 
work. The conception however is noble, and is a distinguishing 
merit. 

Mr. Buckle complains that historians have not been sufficient- 


ly comprehensive in their qualifications; they have studied 
events mainly, and have not appreciated those other branches of 


inquiry which are still essential to the proper interpretation of 
events. The historian must understand political economy, law, 
opinions, statistics, the physical sciences, every thing, in short, 


‘by which the temper and character of mankind have been 


affected.” His own most successful applications of related 


branches, he has presented under the heads of climate, food, 
property, and the distributions of property. He shows, clearly 
and successfully we think, that through those, nature has 


triumphed over man in Asiatic civilizations, and man over nature 
in European civilizations. Qn these points his pages are rich in 


suggestion and interest. 
We have not space to state all the good points in his book. 
We should take pleasure in summing up the novel, fresh, start- 


ling and, we imagine, generally truthful things he has said of 
Voltaire, Cromwell, Marlborough, Burke and Pitt. Herein 
surely he has been no copyist. His spirit is nobly free. He 
has no anxiety about his reputation. He is surprisingly reck- 
less. In all his book we find but a single page that seems to 
have been written for unworthy effect: his brief tribute to the 


worth of Christianity seems to us incongruous, and makes the 
dullest page in the volume. The style cannot be praised too 
highly. There are no unnecessary words, no pomp of adjective, 
no forced beauties. Every sentence is perspicuous, nervous, 
strong, and alive with earnest meaning. 

We have hinted at some of the merits of Mr. Buckle’s great 
work. To imitate his own candor, we must complain of a sad 
want of arrangement in the materials of the book. Each para- 
graph in itself alone is admirable; but the several paragraphs 
appear to have very little organic)connexion. He is a poor 
book-maker. We see not how any one can doubt that his gen- 
eralizations are often hasty and sometimes absurd. Then think 
of the writer of history, who complains that other historians 
make too little account of collateral subjects, intentionally 
excluding all considerations of race, as having no bearing upon 
his theme! Mr. Buckle’s notion that the laws of history can be 
so studied, as to enable us to predict coming events, whether or 
not absurd in itself, certainly gets no help from his own method. 
Statistics—on which he mainly relies—even though they could 
be made to anticipate a great aggregate of particulars, cannot, by 
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his own confession, anticipate single particulars. His comments 
on the metaphysicians seem to prove that whatever else he may be, 
he himself is not a metaphysician. His notion that knowledge 
and not morals, is the efficient agent in civilization—implying a 
vital separation of the two things—seems to us in keeping with 
the usual run of his assumptions touching moral and intellectual 
science. Finally, he has no sympathy with the religious element 
—does not appreciate it—knows not how to treat it. These are 
serious defects; and they leave us in doubt whether or not they 
are greater or less than the merits of the work. One point, 
however, is clear. Mr. Buckle has written a volume which no 
thinking mind can afford to neglect. We must not omit to say, 
that the American publishers have printed the book in a very 
handsome style. 


4, History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. 
By William H. Prescott. Volume iii. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Company. 1859. 8vo. pp. 476. 


This book was our companion during a recent visit into an 
adjoining State; but with such a resort, what knew we of the 
tedium which usually makes the hours of rail-road travel and of 
hotel solitude, wear away so heavily and with such depressing 
monotony? ‘The circumstances under which we read it, or the 
intrinsic merit of the book, may explain the fact—but it is the 
fact, that the new volume held our attention more constantly, 
and filled us with a deeper interest, than either of its two pre- 
decessors. A word as to its contents. 

Moorish history in Spain naturally divides itseif into three 
epochs: First, the conquest by the Moors, early in the eighth 
century, following the slaughter of the Gothic army with King 
Roderick and most of his nobles ; Second, the recovery of Spain 
in the conquest of Granada in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella; 
Third, the Rebellion of the Moors—Moriscoes they were then 
called—ending in their complete servitude to the Spaniards, or 
else extermination by them, chiefly in the reign of Philip IT. 
The first three hundred pages of the volume under notice, com- 
prising most of Book V. of the history, details, under the caption, 
‘Rebellion of the Moriscoes,” the third epoch named. Anda 
thrilling tale of horrors it truly makes; and it is difficult to 
determine which to execrate the more, the fiendish intolerance, 
the brutal bigotry of the Spaniard who provoked revenge ; or 
the savage ferocity with which the Morosco improved every 
opportunity to retaliate on his foe. The question presses upon 
us, Are these men—beings endowed with the essential attributes 
of the human race—that we are reading of? Certainly it is-not 
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the manly part of man, that finds its incitement in the 
provokatives of religious warfare. The accomplished historian 
finds a romantic field, in describing the haunts of the Moriscoes 
on the plateaus, and mountain crags, and terraces of the Alpujar- 
ras; and his pen enlivens with poetic glow, as he details the 
almost superhuman exertions of the Spaniard to ferret out his 
foes among the snow-capped elevations of their mountain home. 

The remainder of Book V.—comprising near a hundred pages 
—is given to the ‘“* Wars with the Turks.” The romantic his- 
tory of Don John of Austria, is given with great minuteness of 
detail; and the battle of Lepeuto, which forever broke the pres- 
tige of Turkish victory, is graphically described. The remain- 
der of the volume—comprising Book VI.—is given to the 
‘“‘ Domestic Affairs of Spain;’’ in which we have much novel matter 
touching the personal history of Phillip II.—his taste, manners, 
habits, and government. We shall eagerly await the appearance 
of the fourth and probably closing volume. 


5. The Grammar of English Grammars, with an Introduction, 
historical and critical; the whole Methodically Arranged and amply 
Illustrated ; with Forms of correcting and of parsing, Improprieties for 
correction, Examples for parsing, Lessons for examination, Exercises 
for writing, Qbservations for the advanced student, Decisions and 
Proofs for the settlement of disputed points, Occasional Strictures and 
Defences, an Exhibition of the several Methods of Analysis, and a 
Key to the Oral Exercises: to which are added Four Appendixes, 
pertaining respectively to the Four Parts of Grammar. By Goold Brown. 
Second Edition—Revised and Improved. New York: Samuel 8. and 
William Wood. 1858. 8vo. pp. 1070. 


We have been unwilling to abridge this lengthy title-page, 
inasmuch as it gives a succinct and exhaustive enumeration, in 
general terms, of the contents of a book which, in point of bulk, 
thoroughness, criticism, principles and rules, is unquestionably 
before all other treatises on English Grammar. The book is in 
no sense a compilation—it is, from its nucleus to its completion, 
the author’s own production ; and it forms one of those instan- 
ces—as rare as they are noble—in which an individual mind has 
conceived a vast purpose, and faithfully executed it. It com- 
bines the results of hard study and reflection, for more than a 
quarter of a century, on the nature, essential forms, and laws of 
our language. It would require many pages of elaborate review 
to bring before the reader the peculiar merits of so complex a 
works Here we shall content ourselves with calling special 
attention to a central feature. The book does not attempt to 
make the study of grammar easy. Light work does not invig- 
orate the nerves or toughen the muscles—of the mind any more 
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than of the body. The author's plan is to inlay, as it were, the 
= philosophy of grammar in the student’s mind—making him 

“Jaw unto himself” in the proper use of words in sentences ; 
= the method is routine—constant drill. The student has 
much to learn, but more to do; and if he will work his way 
through the volume, he cannot fail to come from the task a 
practical as well as theoretical grammarian. 

To teachers, Goold Brown’s “Grammar of English Gram- 
mars,” has an ‘especial value. In the course of his ‘daily avoca- 
tion, instances must frequently occu’, in which he will need its 
rules for a guide, and its authority to confirm. Teachers in 
Grammar Schools particularly, should look upon their tables as 
incomplete which do not have this work side by side with the 
Dictionary. And all professional persons, whether lecturers, 
preachers, editors or lawyers, will find oecasional, perhaps fre- 
quent reference to it, of valuable service. It is very volumin- 
ous; is handsomely printed on strong paper; is substantially 
bound ; and altogether makes a very noble octavo. 


6. Lectures upon the Philosophy of aed By William G. T. 
Shedd. Andover: W. F. Draper. pp. 128 


Discourses and Essays. By William G. T. Shedd. _ Andover: W. 
F. Draper. 1859. pp. 271. 


Professor Shedd has a place with the first thinkers and 
writers of the day; and we think that no one can now be placed 
before him in those departments which more particularly belong 
to him. His book entitled, ** Lectures upon the Philosophy of 
History,” is an extraordinary specimen of the metaphysical 
treatise ; and the charm of its rhetoric is not less noticeable. 
He gives first the abstract idea of history ; which he defines to 
be Development. In the analysis of this, he reasons, first, that 
the facts of history have a necessary connexion—nothing is 
isolated, nothing exists independently; but all the parts are 
bound together. Next, we are reminded that the connexion of 
parts in the historic procession 4s natural—not accidental ; and, 
further, that the connexion is organic. The organic connexion 
is distinguished from a mere mechanism; and Kant’s definition 
is quoted and approved: An organism is “a product in which 
each and every part is, reciprocally, means and end.” Further, 
the organic connexion of the historic parts implies inward and 
unceasing motion. A stop in history” is a dead stop; the same 
as a stop in a body’s life is death. Again, the organism of histo- 
ry has potentiality at its basis. A new potentiality is never put 
into the same process; for this would be creation and not devel- 
opment. From beginning to end, history merely evolves latency 
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—brings out what was from the beginning of the series of 
events. Finally, there is a sameness in all the parts of history 
—the forms only are varied ; the substance is identical. 

But development is not necessarily progress. The movement 
may be upward or downward; the character of the develop- 
ment being, of course, the same as the thing developed—which is 
only repeating that the identity of the historic substance will 
be preserved throughout. This prepares the way for the dis- 
tinction between Secular and Christian history. The “ original 
force’ in secular history dates with the fall of man; when the 
germ of development was given by the depraved free-will; and 
therefore the whole secular movement has been a downward 
development. With Christianity—rather, with Revelation, a 
new history—not simply a modification of the old, but an essen- 
tially new history—dates its origin; and the development of this 
is an upward movement. Emphatic as is our dissent from the 
theology here implied, we admit the ingenuity of our author's 
analysis; which, notwithstanding what we deem its false phi- 
losophy, is very instructive and suggestive. We trust those 
who are interested in the general subject, will make themselves 
familiar with Professor Shedd’s Lectures. 

The second book named above, is a collection of Essays on 
the Method of Theological Studies; the Nature of the Beautiful 
and its Relation to Culture; Natural Rhetoric; the Nature of 
the Historic Spirit ; the Relation of Language to thought; and 
the Doctrine of Original Sin. Of these, the essay on Natural 
Rhetoric is one that we earnestly commend to all persons who 
publicly assume either to speak or to write. It has deepened 
our disgust with that literary demagogueism which has found 
but too cordial a welcome of late years; and which however 
much it may delight the unskilful, makes judicious readers and 
hearers grieve. Professor Shedd never puts his creed under a 
bushel ; but there are few students of any sect or class that will 
not derive great assistance from his labors. 


7. The New American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume [V. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1858. Royal 
8vo. pp. 766. 


This volume contains about twenty-four hundred articles, 
extending from ‘ Brownson” to “Chartres.” In former no- 
tices, we have stated the general character of the work and 
expressed an opinion of its merits, and we need not repeat the 
same now—further than to say, that something more than a 
casual examination—particularly of what comes under the heads 
of “ Buddhism,” “ Calvin,” ‘* Canada,” ‘ Celtz,”’ and ‘“ Chan- 
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ning ”’—leads us to reiterate the favorable judgment heretofore 
given. The principal thing to be said here is, that the support 
of such a work depends mainly upon, and its use is chiefly for, 
professional men; those whose avocations call for books of ref- 
erence. And of these, no class will have more frequent occasion 
to refer to it than clergymen. How often does the thinker or 
writer of sermons wish he could lay his hand upon a particular 
book—on something that will give him information on a partic- 
ular subject! We are confident, that he will find in the New 
Cyclopedia a convenient help in this particular. Within the 
last twelve months—to give an example—we should, on one 
occasion, have been saved a day’s labor, had we possessed the 
article on ‘Calvin,’ named above. While all of our regular 
readers would be benefited by such a work, the probability is 
that nine out of ten will feel a special need of its help. In say- 
ing this, we realize that we are not consulting the interests of the 
publishers so much as of those to whom we earnestly commend 
the New Cyclopedia. We may remark here, that the present 
volume contains a fine sketch of the Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D.— 
whose articles have often given interest to the pages of this 
periodical—written by one who thoroughly appreciates his 
mental, moral and oratorical powers. The care and good taste 
evinced in this one particular, is an indication of the probable 
merit of the work as a whole, which our readers will duly ac- 
knowledge. 


8. The Theology of Christian Experience, designed as an Exposi- 
tion of the “Common Faith” of the Church of God. By George D. 
Armstrong, D, D. New York: C. Scribner. 1858. pp, 342. 


This book very clearly shows—what we have long believed 
—that the real differences of belief among nominal Christians 
are far less than is commonly supposed. There is, in fact, a very 
significant “ unity of faith’ on points acknowledged to be special- 
ly essential. And our author, with argumentative effect, brings 
this fact against the stereotyped cavil ‘of the Infidel and the 
Romanist, grounded on the lack of outward, formal, unity” in 
Christendom. Were it our purpose to review, we should indeed 
so far modify this claim of “ unity,” as to resist, with all the 
force we can command, much of the author’s philosophy and Scrip- 
ture interpretation, touching the divine nature, the extent and 
ruin of sin, and the plan of redemption. On these points the 
author is ‘* evangelical,” so called; while we approach the same 
themes from very different premises. But the book, as a whole, 
is of unusual merit; is admirably arranged; tersely written; 
and well calculated to suggest profitable matter for thought. 
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9. Sermons of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London. Fourth 
Series. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Company. 1858. pp. 
445. 


We have read several of these sermons with the curiosity— 
not an unworthy one we trust—to discover, if possible, the 
secret of the author’s sudden and almost unrivalled popularity. 
Weare impressed by the conviction thathe is rigidly sincere; that 
his thought comes immediately from his mind, hot as the furnace 
it leaves; and that his language, wholly spontancous, exactly fits 
his idea, and serves his purpose. He is not an artist, his rhetoric 
is not finished, his illustrations often offend cultivated taste, and 
his imagination is not chastely poetic. But he is full of his pur- 
pose, and comes to men with that directness that never fails of 
the result. We confess that our first impression—based upon 
newspaper reports and sketches—was unfavorable. But effects 
must have adequate causes; and the man who can speak such 
sermons as fill the volume before us, must have strong quali- 
ties of mind and emotion. It seems too formal to commend a 
book which so many are already eager to obtain. 


10. Sermons to the Churches. By Francis Wayland. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Company. 1858. pp. 281. 


A book on any subject, or series of subjects, from a man of 
such acknowledged ability as Francis Wayland, will be cordially 
welcomed by the higher class of thinkers,on both sides of the 
great waters ; for the late president of Brown University has an 
European, not less than American, fame. The design of the 
sermons here printed is, the author tells us, “to urge upon 
individual Christians the duty of personal effort for the conver- 
sion of men.”’ There are eight in all, on The Apostolic Minis- 
try ; The Church, a Society for the Conversion of the World; 
Christian Worship; A Consistent Piety the Demand of the 
Age; Slavery to Public Opinion; The Perils of Riches; Preva- 
lent Prayer; Responsibility for the Moral Conduct of Others. 
Their characteristic simplicity, their substance of mature thought, 
and unostentatious rhetoric will, with sensible readers, far out- 
weigh all objections on the score of peculiar theology and 
sectarian bias. 


11. Sermons for the New Life. By Horace Bushnell. Fourth 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 1859. pp. 456. 


The titles of the twenty-three sermons comprised in this vol- 
ume are characteristic of the author, and sufficiently indicate his 
quality of spirit and aim. Take such as these for examples: 
Every Man’s Life a Plan of God; The Hunger of the Soul; Ob- 
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ligation, a Privilege; Respectable Sin; the Power of God in 
Self-Sacrifice; Spiritual Dislodgment ; Christ as separate from 
the World. In each case, the mere caption starts a train of 
noble thought, and puts the reader into sympathetic relation 
with the mind that proceeds to discourse. To some readers, 
Bushnell is not always clear; there is a large element of mysti- 
cism in his mental structure; and his mind is intuitional rather 
than logical. But he has a nobility of nature which makes him 
felt powerfully for good; and no published production from his 
brain can fail of readers. 


12. History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Volumes i. and ii, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1858, pp. 485, 556. 


The entire work is to comprise four volumes. What we now 
have, therefore, is but the first half. We know not by what 
terms to characterize a book which is so essentially unlike any 
other book, that language lacks the appropriate epithets for de- 
scription. The author’s primitive contempt for the canons of 
rhetoric has been modified somewhat; yet he is the same strange 
being, and his sentences are expressive of their author's identity. 
His admiration for the Great Frederick is genuine; else he 
could never have had a zest—such as we see evinced in the first 
volume—for such minute researches into the roots of the genea- 
logical tree. Frederick was pre-eminently a man of action—of 
deeds; and for such men Carlyle’s affection amounts to a sort of 
mania. Voltaire is cuffed not a few times in the course of the 
narrative; he wrote lies about Frederick, so our author plainly 
intimates. The books abounds with portraiture of character ; 
and swarms with human beings, rather than with their events. 
The narrative is a spectacle, more than a record. Here is Car- 
lyle’s unrivalled power. It is a rare gift. He that Has it need 
not sigh for fame. That he will make his mark is a necessity of 
his being. 


13. Shahmah in Pursuit of Freedom; or, The Branded Hand. 
Translated from the Original Showiah and edited by An American Cit- 
izen. New York: Thatcher & Hutchinson, 1858. pp. 599. 


Shahmah is a Kabyle—the distinguishing name of a race living 
in the mountains of Algiers, in whom the love of liberty is pro- 
verbially strong. Distinguishing between the generic notion of 
freedom, and the specific form proper to man, as man, Shahmah 
is dissatisfied with the kind of freedom prevailing with his tribe 
—sees that it does not correspond to the true destiny of human- 
ity, and he determines, by philosophizing and experimenting, to 
attain a better ideal, and so comes to our America! His sights 
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and experiences here make the bulk of a singularly interesting 
story. The aim, it is clearly seen, is an exposure and rebuke of 
the peculiar sins and shams of the nation. An earnest spirit 
breathes in every line; and, despite of occasional eccentricities, 
the book will amply repay the labor of reading. 

14. The Religious a of the Age, with a Glance at the 


Church of the Present and the Church of the Future. New York: 
Thatcher & Hutchinson. 1858. pp. 179. 


This handsome book contains a series of Addresses delivered 
before the Young Men’s Christian Union of New York, on the 
thirteenth and fourteenth days of May last—an anniversary 
occasion. The speakers were, Samuel Osgood, D.D.; T. J. 
Sawyer, D. D.; Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Rev. Henry Blanch- 
ard, Rev. C. Miel, Rev. B. F. Barrett, E. H. Chapin, D. D.; 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D.; Rev. A. D. Mayo, Rev. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Rev. B. Peters, Richard Warren, Esq., and Horace 
Greeley. No further statements are needed to denote the essen- 
tial character of the book, or to furnish further guarantee, that 
whoever procures and reads it, will make a profitable investment 
of time and money. 


15. Every Woman her own Lawyer. A Private Guide in all Mat- 
ters of Law of Essential Interest to Women. By George Bishop. New 
York: Dick & Fitzgerald. pp. 374. 


The design of this book is announced to be to enable woman 
to be her own legal adviser, and to render, in every case, her 
legal redress. It seems to us, that it will serve even a higher 
purpose—enable her to avoid the difficulties which call for legal 
redress. Though law is not our department, we find in this 
volume sufficient evidence that it is prepared by one who is 
learned in such matters. Its arrangement and abridgments are 
not the work of a novice. There are so many cases in which 
women are peculiarly the victims of law, that there is need of 
such a treatise as this, to point out for them the path of safety as 
well as of escape. Weshould add, that the book gives the laws of 
the several States respecting marriage, divorce, the property of 
wives, and all points pertaining to the legal dangers and rights 
of woman. 


16. The Progressive Speaker and Common School Reader: com- 
prising choice Selections for Reading, Recitation, and Declamation, 
with the Principles of Correct Utterance, simplified in Exercises for 
the Voice. By an Eminent Practical Teacher. Boston: Sanborn, 
Bazin & Ellsworth. 1858. 


We have given this book a careful examination, and we express 
an opinion, formed with some deliberation, that while it has 
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peculiar claims upon that young portion of the community, for 
which it is designed, the selections are made with excellent 
judgment, and with due regard to variety, as regards the differ- 
ent kinds of exercise essential to secure correct and effective 
reading and speaking. In its mechanical appearance, it stands, 
on the score of elegance, without a rival—an important feature in 
a school book. 


17. Hesper, The Home Spirit. A Simple Story of Household La- 
bor and Love. By Elizabeth Doten. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1859. 

To “ give true merit its due,” and to exhibit it as it appears 
in every-day humble life, has been the writer’s purpose. The 
gifts of genius are endowments of but a few; but every one may 
have a love that seeks not his own but another’s good. But to at- 
tain that degree and quality of love ‘“‘ which never faileth,” de- 
mands a struggle, its attainment is a victory, its possessor becomes 
heroic. Such a person finds exhibition and appreciation in 
the chastely written story of Hesper. 


18. Life, Present and Future. By J. H. Tuttle. Rochester, N. Y. 
1858. pp. 158. 

This little book abounds with rich thought, charmingly ex- 
pressed, on the several themes of Life in the Senses—in So- 
ciety—in the Intellect—in Religion—in Eternity. The author 
betrays a philosophic mind; and at the same time gives to the 
utterance of his thought the accompaniment of a fervor, that 
makes his discourse practical and effective. His book must not 
be estimated by reference to its bulk. 


19. Selections from Eminent Commentators, who have believed in 
Punishment after Death; wherein they have agreed with Universal- 
ists, in their Interpretation of Scriptures relating to Punishment. 
By Lucius R. Paige. Revised Edition. Boston: Abel Tompkins, 
1859. 

The appearance of a new edition gives us occasion to call renew- 
ed attention to this classic in Universalist literature. Its character 
and worth are well known. So far as regard is had to supposed 
Scripture proof of the doctrine of endless punishment, it is be- 
fore any other book, we might say all others, on the same subject. 
The new edition is gotten up in substantial style; and will be 
received with the favor it richly merits. 





The Calvinistie Church. 


Art. IX. 
The Calvinistic Church. 


TueE Calvinistic church, its history as a distinctive organ- 
ization :—this is the theme of the present article. The 
course which will be taken in presenting it to the reader is 
substantially as follows: First, as Christ is identified with 
the Christian religion, and Mohammed with Mohammedan- 
ism, so is Luther identified with the history of Lutheranism, 
and John Calvin with the history of Calvinism. By wa 
of introduction, therefore, the biography of Calvin will be 
briefly sketched, and such particulars of his life will be 
given as will aid in determining his merits and claims. 
Secondly, an account will be given of the theology of Calvin, 
showing wherein it agreed with, and wherein it differed 
from, the systems and opinions of his predecessors and dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. And, Thirdly, the history of 
Calvinism in England and America will form an appropri- 
ate close to the article, in which the former position of the 
system will be sketched, the changes it has passed through, 
and its relations to the aspects of society of to-day. Under 
these general heads, without specifying them again, the 
theme of discussion will be arranged. 


John Calvin, the leader and founder of the sect of Cal- 
vinists, was born at Noyon, in Picardy, France, July 10th, 
1509. Of his father, Gerard Calvin, but little is known. 
He is said to have been a notary in the ecclesiastical court 
of Noyon, and a secretary to the Bishop,—facts which 
would indicate the respectableness of his social position ; 
and, though not distinguished by fortune or learning, yet, 
by his prudence and integrity, he obtained the patronage of 
the Mommor family, one of the most ancient families of 
Picardy, and with their ,children Calvin was instructed in - 
his earlier years. Anecdotes of that period of the life of the 
neophyte are exceedingly rare. How he prospered in his 
juvenile studies, by whom he was taught, and from what 
books he learned ; whether naturally retiring and modest in 
his manners, or forward and bold; and in what youthful 
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levities, if any, he indulged, are points on which history is 
comparatively silent. Beza, indeed, tells us that he sur- 
passed all his school-fellows in acuteness of mind and 
strength of memory, and even then gave token of his future 
character, by setting up as the censor of his young com- 
panions. It is probable, however, that he was much like 
other lads,—a little more thoughtful, perhaps, and possibly 

ave. But the age of biographies had not then arrived ; 
and, fortunately or unfortunately for the reputation of Cal- 
vin, no genial Boswell was associated with him, to record 
his precocious or memorable sayings, or to collect, with a 
pious and affectionate zeal, those trifling incidents which 
impart such zest to the memoirs of the great. 

That at the age of twelve, his father procured him a chap- 
laincy in his native town; that at fourteen he proceeded to 
the High School at Paris, and that at eighteen he obtained 
the living of Marteville, subsequently changed for that of 
Pont l’Evéque, are facts well known and related by his biog- 
raphers. 

But, at the instance of his father, his clerical functions 
were suspended before his admission into holy orders, and 
he entered with enthusiasm upon the study of the law, at 
Orleans, and at Bourges,—attaining to a proficiency in 
legal science which delighted his teachers and astonished 
his friends, and which led the cautious Scaliger to declare 
him to have been, at the age of twenty-two, the ‘ most 
learned man in Europe.” While resident at Bourges, and, 
indeed, at Orleans, the genius of Calvin was exercised 
occasionally in theological controversy ; and, having become 
disgusted with the absurdities of Popery, he not only corres- 
ponded with his particular friends in relation to the corrup- 
tions of the national religion, but ventured to preach the 
reformed doctrines at Bourges, and at Lignéres, where he 
was encouraged by the Seigneur and lady of the place. 

About this time his father died, and Calvin abandoned 
his legal studies, and returned to Noyon. But to remain 
long in idleness was neither consonant with his wishes, nor 
agreeable to his feelings. Accordingly, he revisited Paris, 
where, soon after, he entered upon his career as an author 
by publishing his commentary upon the noted work of Sen- 
eca on Clemency. Here, too, he contracted an intimacy 
with Nicholas Cop, the newly appointed rector of the Sor- 
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bonne, who had imbibed the tenets of the reformation ; and in 
consequence of a sermon delivered by Cop, on the festival of 
All-Saints, which was composed by Calvin, both were invol- 
ved in difficulty, from which Calvin was saved by the inter- 
position of Margaret of Navarre, the protectress of persecuted 
Protestants, and a woman in whom Plato’s divine and 
earthly love were singularly blended. Escaping from the 
hands of the officers of the law, the youthful reformer, after 
disposing of his benefices at Noyon, entered upon a wander- 
ing life, partly at Xaintonge, where his theological studies 
were quietly pursued, and partly at Nerac, the residence of 
the Queen of Navarre, where, for the first time, he met the 
celebrated Jacques leFevre d’Etaples, with whom he resided 
for a time. 

But Paris, to a young man, and especially to a French- 
man, was then, as now, “all the world; ”—Paris, with its 
Sorbonne, the citadel of the sophists, once the seat of the 
subtle controversy between Nominalists and Realists ;— 
Paris, with its Navarre, which, with the Sorbonne, was the 
«« Alma Mater” of the German Universities, those ‘ great 
workshops of literature,” as they have been significantl 
called. Accordingly, in 1534, we find Calvin again a resi- 
dent of that city, just at the time when Francis I., the reign- 
ing monarch, had determined, if possible, to suppress the 
reformation in the metropolis, by decreeing not only the 
torture, but the death, of its principal friends. Calvin, as 
was creditable to him, revolted from these scenes; and, 
after,publishing his ‘La Psychopannychia,”—a refutation 
of the doctrine that the souls of the just sleep till the general 
resurrection,—he fled the kingdom, retirmg to Basle, where, 
with Simon Graynzus, an able scholar, he devoted much 
time to the study of Hebrew. 

His * Christian Institutes”? was his next great work ; 
the first edition of which, in French, probably, but now 
extinct, was published at Basle, in the autumn of 1535, and 
dedicated, in an admirable preface, to Francis I. About 
this time he travelled into Italy; and there, under the 
auspices of the amiable Rénée, duchess de Farrara, the 
accomplished daughter of Louis XII., and sister of Margaret 
of Navarre, he assisted in spreading the Protestant faith, and 
ventured to preach publicly the doctrines of the reformation. 
But he was soon compelled to leave that country ; and, in 
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the autumn of 1536, he set out for Geneva, where, at the 
earnest solicitation of Farel and Viret, he was induced to set- 
tle. Driven from thence by persecution, he found, at length, 
in Strasburgh an asylum, and in Martin Bucer a powerful 
ally. Here he was appointed professor of theology, became 

astor of a congregation of French refugees, and at the age 
of thirty married the widow of an Anabaptist, whom he had 
converted. 

In 1540, he was invited to return to Geneva; but this 
invitation was at first declined. His scruples, however, 
were soon overcome, and, solicited by the council, and by 
the ministers and inhabitants of the city, he left Strasburgh in 


the spring of 1541, and became once more a resident of 
Geneva. Here he remained until his death, May 24, 1564, 
laboring diligently in the Protestant cause, and issuing his 
works with such rapidity that, when collected and repub- 
lished, in 1578, they were comprised in twelve large folio 
volumes. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of Calvin. One incident, 
however, in the history of the reformer, which has been 
reflected upon by his opponents with great severity, and 
which his friends would gladly have buried in oblivion, must 
not be passed in silence. Reference is had here to his con- 
duct towards Servetus, his former friend and correspondent, 
who was burnt at the stake for his advocacy of the doctrine 
of the unity of God, and for other opinions which were 
denounced as heretical. Some writers, it is true, have at- 
tempted to defend the great reformer from the charge of hav- 
ing caused the death of Servetus. But, in a letter of his own, 
which has been preserved, Calvin declares that if that heretic 
came to Geneva, and his authority was of any avail, he 
would never suffer him to depart alive.” Indeed, that it 
was at the instance of Calvin that Servetus was prosecuted, 
and that his secretary was his accuser, and preferred the 
charges which were bought against him, few now deny ; 
though it is alleged, as an apology for the conduct of the 
reformer, that it was ‘“ consonant with the spirit of the age, 
with the laws of Geneva, and with the opinions of many of 
the great and even good men” who lived at that time ;— 
but precisely on the same grounds may all excesses of secta- 
rian zeal be glossed over and excused. 

In contrast with this evident misstep of one who is said 
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to have at heart “ disapproved of all religious persecution,” 
and who actually contended, in his earlier years, that here- 
tics should not be punished with death, it may be mentioned 
as a praiseworthy incident in the history of Calvin, that, 
when the Waldenses, of Cabriers, were persecuted by 
order of the Parliament of Aquitaine, and fled to Geneva, 
they found in Calvin a zealous friend, who vindicated in 
public their unpopular cause, and relieved in private their 
pressing necessities. Had such been always his course 
towards his opponents, he would have been justly entitled to 
our warmest encomiums as a merciful man; and, whatever 
might be our views of his theology, as a system, it would be 
impossible to deny that he was actuated by the spirit of true 
toleration. But consistency is a jewel which has been lack- 
ing occasionally with those who have been loudest in their 
professions of liberality, as well as with those who have 
made no such professions. 

Of the writings of Calvin, it may be sufficient to say, that 
they are models of boldness and vigor of style, though tinc- 
tured with the scholasticism which was common in his day. 
His character may be summed up in very few words. Less 
fervid in his imagination than the warm-hearted Luther ; 
less amiable in hig temper than the benevolent Melancthon ; 
less prudent and moderate than the lamented Zuingle, he 
was, nevertheless, by no means inferior to his great contem- 
poraries in sincerity and piety; every way as eminent for 
the intensity and effectiveness of his labors ; equalling them 
in the qualities of courage and decision; and surpassing 
them in the profundity and fertility of his genius. Ina 
word, he was no “moral monster,’’ as he has sometimes 
been painted; but, judged by the standard of Christian lib- 
erality, tang it is impossible to doubt that his pride was 
inordinate, that his temper was not the blandest, and that 
some of his actions were quite reprehensible, he was not 
lacking in high moral qualities ; and, if we offset his virtues 
against his defects, he may be pronounced, upon the whole, 
to have been a great and a good man. 

That one so distinguished, both for energy and ability, 
should have made his mark on the age in which he lived, 
and that the influence of his labors should be felt even in 
our day, will excite no surprise in those who are familiar 


with the magnetism of mind, and who know how multitudes 
10 * 
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of inferior intellects are controlled and subdued by a supe- 


rior, positive genius, which increases In power In proportion 
to the impressibility and passiveness of its subjects. It is 
for this reason, probably, and for this reason principally, 
that the theology of Calvin has been so long honored ; 
because of the idolatry with which he has been regarded, 


and the reluctance to admit that one so great could mistake 
in his interpretation of the Scripture records, or fall short of 
infallibility in constructing a system of Christian faith. 
Doubtless, the adherents of Luther have regarded him with 


an equal idolatry, and the influence of his views has been 


scarcely less than those of Calvin. But it was a mistake of 
both these great reformers, as of many who preceded and 
many who have followed them, in supposing that their 
standpoint was necessarily the true and the only one, and 
that all who did not agree with them in opinion were mor- 


ally incapable of appreciating their views, or of compre- 
hending truth. This was their mistake. And that it 


was a mistake, will be evident to all who have carefully 
considered the origin of the systems of theology which have 
prevailed. 


Were Christianity, indeed, a collection of fixed and stereo- 


typed dogmas, moulded and shaped into definite forms, and 
labelled and stamped with appropriate names, then, groping 
our way through the dim aisles of the past, thickly strewn 
with crosier and cross, mitre and missal, cassock and cowl, 


along vaulted corridors, haunted by ghosts of Arians and 


Athanasians, Pelagians and Donatists, Montanists and Nes- 
torians, and fast mouldering monuments of Synods and 
councils, we might, at length, reach that—shall we call it 
Crepuscular or Cimmerian—period, when Nazarenes and 
Essenes, Gnostics and Platonists, Nicolaitans and Cerinthi- 


ans, were mee in the work of creed-casting and contro- 


versy, and fought desperate battles on the arena of humanity, 
to establish their claims to the exclusive possession of the 
orthodox faith. But, as the essence of all truth, as the 
spiritual light and life of the world, as the great informing 


central fire, kindling a flame on the altar of every heart 


to beam out in deeds of kindliest love—the religion of 


Jesus is not a creed—it is the guide of the soul in its 
heavenward career. 


It is a mistake, then, to suppose that we are to lean upon 
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the past ; that we are to bury ourselves beneath the rub- 


bish of tradition; that we are to build anew the tombs of the 


prophets, and garnish afresh the sepulchre of the fathers. 
The past is but the index on the dial of time, showing that 
there is before us an illimitable future. Leaving the things 
behind, and reaching forth to those before, we are to press 


towards the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in 


Christ Jesus. In a word, we are to have Christ in us, the 
hope of glory; we are to be living, active, thinking men ; 
laboring for God, for ourselves, and for humanity. 

Hence, if the idea of Calvin was to rebuild the half- 


ruined, storm-beaten fortress of faith, whose towers were tot- 


tering, and whose buttresses were crumbling, or to construct 
a new and simpler edifice in which to enshrine the faith of 
the future, his labors were essentially defective and futile. 
It was not in his power, nor is it in the power of any man, 


to arrest the current of human thought. The mighty 
waves of public opinion, swelling and gathering from age to 


age, will roll in,—in spite of the embankments which are 
thrown up to check them,—ebbing and flowing from the 
ocean of eternity, and bearing upon their bosom the argosies 


of hope, laden with seeds of imperishable truths. 


With these hints upon the history and character of Cal- 


vin, and his position as a reformer, we pass to notice his 
system of theology, and the points in which it differed from 
the systems of his contemporaries. 

And, first, it may be observed that, in his views on 


church government, Calvin, in opposition to the assump- 


tions of the Catholic church, was a Presbyterian ; and on 
his appointment to the professorship of theology at Geneva, 
he established that system of church polity known as Pres- 
byterianism, which vests the chief power in presbyters and 


elders, instead of the pope. In another sense, however, he 


was a Congregationalist, inasmuch as he considered every 
church as a strictly separate and independent body, invested 
with the power of legislation for itself; and in this view, 
which was a great advance upon the opinions of his contem- 
poraries, which was conformable to the usage of the apostolic 


churches, and which was the germ of modern Congrega- 
tionalism, he was followed by a portion of the Calvinists of 
England and America, as well as by many who have dis- 
sented from his creed. His dectsnektehdlinan however, are 


of more importance to us; but these, though fully explain- 
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ed in his “ Christian Institutes,” are not there digested into a 
regular creed, like the creed of the apostles, or the Nicene 
and Anthanasian creeds. Yet Calvin himself had no 


objection to creeds, per se, nor to the adoption by his disci- 
ples of the creed which he drew up in connection with his 


associates. But, as Protestantism advanced in Europe, and 
its power was felt from the halls of the Vatican to the most 
secluded hermitage of the Appennines, the views of Calvin 


spread abroad ; they were controverted by his opponents, 
and it became necessary. to give them a more definite shape. 
Hence the Synod of Dort, convened in 1618, fifty-four year's 


after the death of Calvin, to settle the controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians, which had for some time been 


raging, and which was then at its height; with Maurice, 


Prince of Orange, the established church, and a majority of 
the people on the one side, and, on the other, Simeon Epis- 


copius, the illustrious Grotius, and the lamented Barneveldt, 
the grand pensioner, who was brought to the block by 


the successful disputants at the age of seventy-two ;—this 
Synod, the first for the purpose, it 1s believed, was the body 


which moulded the Calvinistic creed,—confirming the Bel- 
gic confession and the Heidelberg catechism,—and, in the 
celebrated ‘five points,” about which so much has been 


written and said, gave to that creed the shape it retains 


among the disciples of the Genevese reformer. These 


“‘ five points,”” to which the Arminians objected, and which 
have ever since been in dispute, were predestination, which 
corresponded to the doctrine of election and reprobation as 


held by Calvin; particular redemption, or the death of 
Christ as an atonement for sin; total depravity, or the 


original and radical corruption of man ; irresistible grace, or 
** grace and free will,’”’ as it was otherwise termed ; and the 


perseverance of the saints. ib 
The most important of these doctrines, in the estimation 


of Calvin, was the doctrine of predestination, or the divine 


decrees ; and this was not only a favorite with him, but he 
prided himself upon having restored it to its primitive posi- 
tion. It may be interesting, therefore, to know his views 


on this subject. And we learn, from his writings, that he 


defined predestination as “the eternal decree of God, by 
which he hath determined in himself what he would have to 
become of every individual of mankind. For they are not 


all ’—he adds—“‘ created with a similar destiny, but eter- 
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nal life is foreordained for some, and eternal damnation for 


others. Every man, therefore, being created for one or the 
other of these ends, we say he is predestinated either to life 
or to death.”’ 


The doctrine of original sin, which he regarded as next 


in importance, is described by him as “an hereditary prav- 


ity and corruption of our nature, diffused through all the 
parts of the soul, rendering us obnoxious to the divine wrath, 
and producing in us those works which the Scripture calls 


‘works of the flesh.’” “On account of this very corrup- 


’ ” 9 . . 

tion,” he continues, “we are considered as convicted and 
justly condemned in the sight of God.”” It need hardly be 
said that both of these doctrines, and, indeed, all the five 
points, are embodied in the Calvinistic creeds of the nine- 


teenth century, and that subscription to them is required as 
a condition of church membership, and a test of orthodoxy. 


It may not, however, be improper to add that, besides the 
two points particularly referred to, Calvin believed in the 
Trinity, in infant damnation, and in a personal devil and a 


literal hell :—doctrines still held by his most rigid followers. 


But in these opinions he was not peculiar, since they were 
held by the Catholic church before the reformation, were 
adopted by most of the churches which sprung from its 
bosom, and were embodied and avowed in the Augsburg 


confession. It has been doubted, indeed, whether the 


Orthodox church ever believed in infant damnation; and 
Dr. Beecher, in one of his essays, is careful to speak 
of the assertion, attributed to Calvinists, that ‘*hell is 


paved with infants’ skulls,” as a scandalous libel. But, it 


is a well known and significant fact, that, in the sixteenth 


century, or about the time when Calvin lived, Anthony 
Cornelius, a lawyer of some learning, was decried as an 
atheist for publishing a tract against the doctrine of infant 


damnation, and the printer of that tract was prosecuted to 


his ruin, And that the doctrine of a literal hell was deem- 


ed orthodox, appears from Oldham’s “ Satires upon the 
Jesuits,’’? where he speaks of those who 


“ Undertake by scales of miles to tell 


The bounds, dimensions, and extent of Hell ; 


How many German leagues that realm contains; 
How many chaldrons Hell each year expends 
Tn coals for roasting Huguenots and Friends.” 
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Indeed, it may be said, in general, that the reformation 
was merely a protest against the corruptions of the Catho- 
lic church, and that the doctrines of Calvinism, save in a 
few particulars, did not materially differ from the doctrines 
which had prevailed in that church for ages, and which had 
been approved by councils, convened to settle the ‘ ortho- 
dox ” faith. Substantially, therefore, the history of Calvin- 
ism is not the history of a new system of theology, but it is 
the history of all the churches which adopt the Anthanasian 
creed, or look to St. Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, as the 
pillar of orthodoxy. How far those churches were justified 
in adopting that creed, and building upon another founda- 
tion than that which Christ laid, it is not, perhaps, our 
province to determine. But this much we may say, that if 
ever a creed brought forth fruit corresponding to its princi- 
ples, it was the gloomy creed which prevailed in the dark 
ages, which was adopted by the reformers, and which is 
still contended for as “ evangelical.”” The book of perse- 
cution, stained with blood; or branded with fire, painfully 
attests to this melancholy truth; and the hypocrisies, the 
corruptions, and the gross sensualities which so often dis- 
graced the professors of that creed, furnish still other proofs 
which it is difficult to gainsay. But we shall have occasion 
to refer to this point again, and shall not, therefore, dwell 
on it here. 

It is with Calvinism as a system that we are particularly 
concerned. And here we may observe that the system of 
Calvin, as explained by himself, differed from the systems 
of Luther and Zuingle, his great contemporaries, chiefly on 
speculative points, which aad to the eucharist, or Lord’s 
Supper, to church government, and to the doctrine of elec- 
tion,—on all which points their views were more moderate 
than his ;—and this system, as developed by its founder, 
including particularly the Presbyterian element, was first 
and most firmly established at Geneva, and in the neighbor- 
ing churches ; at a quite early date it spread into Holland, 
where it obtained a permanent foothold, and was supported 
by the University of Leyden, to which it gave birth ; into 
France, from which it was abolished by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, in 1685; into England, in the reign of 
Edward VI.; and into Scotland, through the exertions of 
the celebrated Knox ; where, save with the Associated Pres- 
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bytery, organized by the seceders in 1733, and the Free 
Church, founded in 1843, under the auspices of Chalmers, 
Gordon, Candlish, and Welsh, it was the established reli- 
gion, illustrated by the confession of faith and catechisms, 
and assented to by the people ; though many of the clergy 
were far from adhering to it strictly in their sermons. 

Thus it will be seen that the system of Calvin, from the 
date of its establishment has been potent in its influence and 
wide in its sway; and that the theology he taught, which 
was, in the main, the old theology of the Catholic church, 
based upon the theology of St. Augustine, the patron saint 
of orthodoxy, who first proposed the opinions respecting the 
divine sovereignty adopted by his disciples and incorporated 
into the Calvinistic creed,—this theology, notwithstanding it 
has been opposed, and has many objectionable features, has 
for ages been allowed to pass almost unquestioned ; it has 
contributed largely to give direction to the human mind ; 
its influence is still felt; and unless some great change 
speedily occurs, it will probably continue to be felt for cen- 
turies to come; though whether it will be ‘felt while 
time shall last,” as its admirers affirm, may possibly be 
doubted. 

It is with the history of Calvinism in England and 
America, however, that we are chiefly leoanaile and it is 
on this branch of the subject that we shall particularly 
dwell. Calvin, we believe, was never in England ; but he 
had correspondents there, and his doctrines were imported 
thither before his death by the Puritans, who became 
acquainted with his person and principles during their exile 
in the reign of Mary. The Anglican Church had been 
already established by Henry VIII. and Edward VI.; but, 
for political reasons, it was purposely framed to differ as lit- 
tle as possible from the church of Rome. - The king, who 
was the recognized head of that church, was the fountain 
of all power, temporal and spiritual ; and, under the title of 
“ Defender of the Faith,” he defined what men should 
believe as well as how they should act. Yet the Catholic 
religion, in its essence at least, and with many of its forms, 
existed, though under a different name, and the bulk of the 
people submitted to the authority of the hierarchy, and trod 
in the familiar footsteps of their fathers. 

And there was much in the religion of the Catholic 
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church which deterred its communicants from forsaking its 
altars. The gorgeousness of the ceremonies of that church, 
which had been so often witnessed,—the pomp and mag- 
nificence of her splendid parades,—the long and unbroken 
succession of her priesthood,—her claim to infallibility, 
which was asserted so fearlessly,—the protection she afforded 
her communicants in all climes,—her sale of indulgences, 
which licensed the sinner to riot in lust,—her possession 
of the power which knowledge confers,—the terror her 
name inspired in the heretic’s breast,—the secret arts, by 
which she wrought upon the credulity of the ignorant,— 
the dread of the poisoned bowl and the concealed dagger, 
which she knew how to employ when the wise were refrac- 
tory,—and the various devices by which, in an age of gen- 
eral superstition, the soul may be overawed, and reduced to 
submission,—all these caused the people, reluctantly in some 
cases, but supinely in general, to submit to her decrees, and 
cleave to her communion. 

There was much, too, in England, to endear to the 
people the religion of their childhood. The abbeys and 
monasteries, reared in the dark ages,—venerable piles, 
invested with the charms of a hoary antiquity, often of 
great architectural beauty, whose ruins are still viewed 
with melancholy interest,—the great hostelries of the nation, 
where the wanderer was welcome to food and lodging ; 
where sleek abbots, attended by fair Ganymedes, fed on the 
fat of the land, and dined sumptuously every day ; where 
demure priests, with shaven crowns, and stole and cowl, 
chanted masses for the souls of the departed, and quaffed 
rich wines from silver goblets ;—the magnificence of the 
cathedrals, adorned with countless figures, exquisitely 
carved in wood, or cast in precious metals, or painted and 
enclosed in frames of gold ;—the splendid ornaments, lav- 
ished upon altars in gorgeous profusion, and decorating 
windows with the blazonry of arms,—throwing around, 
everywhere, an air of enchantment, suggestive of visions of 
Arabian splendor ;—even those wondrous representations of 
the “Mother of God,” “the eternal daughter of the 
eternal Father,” ‘the heart of the indivisible Trinity,”— 
pictures so full of sweetness and grace, which, on the con- 
tinent, had immortalized the names of Raphael and Titian, 
and which, in England, were by no means rare,—these 
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appealed to the senses and the hearts of believers ;—and 
the elevation of the host,—the chanting of the solemn 
‘‘ Miserere,”"—the peal of the organ, as its echoes reverber- 
ated from wall and roof,—cardinals clad in costumes of ele- 
gance,—bishops blessing the beloved of their flock,—all 
hearts beating in unison and sympathy as they knelt at the 
shrine of the “ Virgin Mother,”—these things, and many 
more, peculiar to the Catholic church, invested it with 
charms which were attractive to the ignorant, and which 
were far from displeasing to even the learned. 

It was for these reasons principally that the reformation 
was less radical in England than in Switzerland and Ger- 
many ; and it was the policy of the King, as well as the 
priesthood, to preserve as much as possible the splendor of 
the former church, and its solemn pomp, in the ritual of the 
new church, to retain his hold upon the affections of the 
people, and to keep them in quiet subjection to the crown. 
But there were not wanting some who were of differ- 
ent views,—stern iconoclasts ; disciples of Calvin, infected 
with his spirit; and these demanded greaier purity in the 
forms of worship, and a less superstitious attachment to the 

ast. 

The Puritans of England, as a body, were rigid Calvin- 
ists, believing devoutly in the divine decrees and the theology 
of their master ; and thoroughly disgusted with the mumer- 
ies of the old church, and the conservatism of the new, 
they clamored for a change, and for a return to the sim- 
plicity of primitive times. Yet it should be carefully 
observed,—and_ the point is worthy of special notice,—that 
it was not so much in doctrines as in forms that the 
Puritans differed from the Catholic and Anglican churches ; 
and, when persecuted as dissenters, it was their plea, that 
they were sound in the faith, and heretical, if at all, only 
on those points upon which a difference of opinion might 
well be allowed, since they related to the externals, and not 
to the essentials of Christianity. And to this day, indeed, 
especially with the low church, or evangelical party, repre- 
sented by Milner, Whately, Martin, and Wilberforce, the 
Anglican church, as a body, though agitated to its founda- 
tions by a schism of tremendous power, is Calvinistic in its 
creed,—though latitude of opinion is allowed and practiced. 
It is the high church, or Puseyite party which leans to 

VOL. XVI. 11 
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Popery ; its watchwords being, Baptismal Regeneration, the 
Real Presence, Church Authority, and Apostolic Succession. 
Hence the Puritans, in separating from the Anglican 
church, separated from it in forms, and not in doctrine. 

Still, it cannot be denied that the Puritan creed was in 
some respects more simple, and in some respects preferable 
to the creed of the Catholic and Anglican churches ; and 
upon this creed the Puritan character was moulded, with a 
sternness which was repulsive to their courtly contempora- 
ries, and which has ever since subjected them to the charge 
of moroseness. Yet, repulsive and abhorrent as was their 
system of theology, there were excellent traits in the Puri- 
tan character; and few, even in our day, appreciate its 
claims to the respect of mankind. Opprobrium and ridicule 
have been heaped upon them so long; foreign pens anda 
venal press have so often denounced them as sour fanatics ; 
and the public has been so blinded by these misrepresenta- 
tions, that the noble manliness of their natures; the sterling 
qualities which distinguished them from others; and the 
stern and heroic spirit of civil and religious liberty which 
beat high in their breasts ;—these have been lost sight of, 
and undervalued, by those who are reaping the fruits of 
their generous toils. 

They were men, it is true, and had the failings of men. 
And there was hypocrisy among them, and a spirit of intol- 
erance. But with all this we must remember, and it is to 
their honor we can ‘say, that there had never been, before, a 
sincerer body of Christians than these ; never any who felt 
more deeply the personal presence of God, their accounta- 
bleness to him, and the solemn responsibilities with which 
he had surrounded them; never any who observed more 
punctually the ordinances of religion, who kept the Sabbath 
more sacredly, and who worshipped God more devoutly at 
the family altar; never any whose views of government 
were truer, broader, or more practical than theirs ; never 
any who had done so much to educate the people; never 
any who left a deeper impress on their age. All this may 
be justly said of the Puritans, even if we have no sympathy 
with their old fashioned theology. We must separate the 
men from the creed they held, and charge to that and to 
the ignorance of the age, the objectionable features their 
history presents, and which the broadest Christian charity 
finds it difficult to excuse. 
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If, then, it were true, as has been often asserted, that the 
Puritans, as a sect, were sterner than other men,—distin- 
guished by the quaintness and simplicity of their garb ; by the 
shortness of their hair, and their aversion to the graceful, 
flowing wig; if their countenances were drawn out to an 
unusual length, and stamped with a peculiar, vinegar 
sharpness ; if their voices had acquired a nasal twang, 
closely resembling a cracked bassoon ; if they eschewed the 
classics, and talked with horror of nymphs and naiads ; if 
mince pies and masses were relics, to them, of Popish 
superstition ; if their instruments of music were “ the drum, 
the trumpet and the jewsharp,” alone; if they whipped 
their beer-barrels for working on the Sabbath, and fined 
lovers and mothers for kissing mistresses and children on 
that day; if they held games and amusements in the utmost 
abhorrence, and forbade setting up May-poles and dancing 
on holidays ; if Christmas, to them, was a relic of Popery ; 
if they observed not the festivals of the English or Catholic 
Church ; if they esteemed it a sin, as Macaulay observes, “ to 
drink a friend’s health, to fly a hawk, to hunt a stag, to 
play at chess, to wear love locks, to put starch into a ruff, 
to touch the virginals, and to read the Fairy Queen ;” if all 
this were admitted, though some of the points are certainly 
questionable, it would not prove that the Puritans as a body, 
were rogues or scoundrels. Fanaticism invariably leads 
to excesses; and every age has had its peculiarities of 
custom and opinion. Yet, with all this, it should be 
observed that there was nothing immoral in the idiosycrasies 
ot the character of the Puritans. On the contrary, they 
were distinguished by a higher morality than was fashionable 
in their day ; and hence the opprobrium which was heaped 
upon them. 

Puritanism in England, however, which obtained a strong 
foothold under Elizabeth,—ranking among its professors 
many of the most pious and learned of the land,—which 
was persecuted by James I. and Charles I., and which 
reached its culminating point when the last named monarch 
was brought to the block, and the Westminster assembly, 
that noted convention of civilians and divines, had settled 
the doctrines and ritual of the church,—this system, defen- 
ded by the immortal Milton, and upheld by a purer body of 
men than the gay cavaliers, ceased to be a power after the 
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death of Cromwell, the overthrow of the Commonwealth, 
and the restoration of the Stuarts, in the person of 
Charles II., the merriest but most profligate sovereign of 
England. 

But Puritanism in America was then in its vigor ; and 
the founders of the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, who 
followed the pilgrim settlers of Plymouth, and who were of 
the “choicest wheat” of the English nation, winnowed b 
the storms of persecution,—under the lead of John Cotton, 
Richard Hooker, John Davenport, John Norton, John 
Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, Richard Bellingham, and other 
great and good men,—these daring adventurers, fired with 
zeal for the service of God, brought with them to these 
shores the creed they had learned of the disciples of Calvin, 
incorporated it with their government, in church and in 
state, established upon it firmly their civil and religious 
institutions, taught it in the schools and colleges of the land, 
with the New England Primer and the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism as their principal text-books, made it the basis of all 
acts of incorporation where new towns were petitioned for ; 
raised up a body of learned ministers to illustrate and defend 
it; and the habits of the people, the customs of society, and 
everything pertaining to the spiritual or temporal interests 
of the community, were moulded upon the forms and iden- 
tified with the creeds of the Puritan churches. 

In the history of Calvinism, therefore, the position of the 
New England churches is highly important, and we must 
understand the theology of those days to interpret aright 
the history of the people. And though we shall find that 
theology to have been gloomy and dark, we must not forget 
that there was a spirit beneath it, which was better than 
the creed, which would break out, in spite of the creed— 
approving itself as the Spirit of God. 

The renowned Cotton Mather, pastor of the North 
church in Boston, and a fit representative of the New Eng- 
land divines, in his ‘‘ Magnalia Christi Americana,’’ says, 
‘It was once an unrighteous and injurious aspersion cast 
upon the churches.of New England, that the world knew 
not their principles; whereas they took all the occasions 


imaginable to make all the world know, that, in the doc- 


trinal part of religion they have agreed entirely with the 
reformed churches of Europe ; and that they desired more 
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particularly to maintain the faith professed by the churches 
of old England, whereto was owing their original.” 

Here, then, we have an assertion that the faith of the 
New England churches was the same as the faith of the 
reformed churches of Europe, and of the Churches of old 
England. But what was that faith? The same writer 
defines it in the fifth book of his work; and from thence 
we learn that, like all Christian sects, they received the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the word of 
God ; they believed in the trinity, which they held to be 
‘‘the foundation of all our communion with God, and com- 
fortable dependence on him ;”’ they believed in the doctrine 
of election and reprobation as held by Calvin; in the fall of 
man, the corruption of his nature, and his consequent 
exposure to the endless displeasure of God; in the atone- 
ment of Christ for the sins of the elect; in free-will, 
effectual calling, justification, adoption, sanctification, and 
repentance ; in the efficacy of good works; in the perse- 
verance of the saints, and the assurance on their part of 
grace and salvation; in Christian liberty and liberty of 
conscience, which they defined well in theory, but — in 
practice ; in the necessity of religious worship, and the 
observance of the Sabbath, which no sect disputes ; in the 
communion of the saints, and the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper ; and, finally, in the resurrection of 
the dead, and the day of judgment; in which day, said 
they, “not only the apostate angels shall be judged, but, 
likewise, all persons that have lived upon earth shall ap- 
pear before the tribunal of Christ, to give an account 
of their thoughts, words, and deeds, and to receive accord- 
a to what they have done in the body, whether good or 
evil.” 

Such was the faith of the early New England churches, 
stated at large in the confession of faith of 1680, and illus- 
trated by an appeal to detached passages of Scripture. 
And this faith, which was the faith of all the New England 
churches,—recognized in the Saybrook, as well as in the 
Cambridge platform,—was maintained‘in its purity for a 
very long period, and defended by the ablest metaphysicians 
and divines. 


True, there were not wanting some, even in the infancy 
of the colonies, who dissented from this creed, and whose 


a 
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views were more liberal than those which generally prevail- 


ed. The controversy with Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, in 
1636, confirms this statement; the doctrines of the Baptists 
found an advocate in Roger Williams, about the same time ; 


Universalism, also, if we do not mistake, found a supporter 


in the eccentric Gorton, who was accustomed to say that 


‘¢ heaven was not a place; that there was no heaven but in 
the hearts of good men; no hell, but in the mind ;”’ in the 


Plymouth colony, in 1645, William Vassal, of Scituate, and 
Dr. Child, of Hingham, contended earnestly for a “full 


and free toleration of religion to all men, without exception 
against Turk, Jew, Papist, Arian, Socinian, Familist, or 
any other 3°’ the doctrine of the Divine Unity found a 
defender in William Pynchon, in 1652, whose work was 
condemned by the elders and magistrates, and is, on that 


account, exceedingly rare; in 1656, and for some time 
after, the views of the Quakers were publicly advocated ; 
and at that, and at a later date, Anabaptist sentiments 


found adherents in the county of Middlesex, and in the 
old county of Norfolk, a portion of which constitutes the 


present county of Essex. Thus the seeds of liberality,— 
the true seeds of Protestantism,—were sown in New Eng- 
land contemporaneously with the planting of the Calvinistic 
churches, and to a certain extent, they took root and flour- 
ished. But, as in the Catholic and other churches, heresy 
was accounted the greatest of all sins, and was punished 
severely by the civil magistrates. Indeed, so intimate was 
the union of church and State, in the earlier days of our co- 
lonial history, and so firmly were the people wedded to that 
creed for which they had suffered so much in the land of 
their fathers, that there was very little hope of changing the 
popular faith while this union continued ; nor was it until 
after the opening of the eighteenth century, and the estab- 
ment of the charter government, which was less ecclesiasti- 
cal than the colonial government, and which was granted 
by William, of Orange, the greatest Protestant prince of 
Europe, that a successful stand was taken in favor of liberal 
theology. ‘The high Calvinistic doctrines then prevailed 
throughout New England, but chiefly predominated in the 
interior of Massachusetts, and in the colony of Connecticut. 
In Boston, however, and its vicinity, and along the sea- 
board of Massachusetts, clergymen of great talents and 
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religious zeal, openly avowed doctrines which were vari- 


ously denounced by the Calvinistic party as Arminianism, 
Arianism, Pelagianism, Socinianism, and Deism. The 
most eminent of these clergymen were alumni of Harvard, 
active friends and advocates of that institution, and in hab- 


its of intimacy and professional intercourse with its governs 


ors.” Hence the struggle was violent and protracted ; the 
passions of the disputants were inflamed to the highest 
pitch ; the sanctities of private life were invaded in some 


cases; neighborhood difficulties and quarrels arose; and 


Harvard itself, the time-honored college of New England, 


was the arena of a hard fought and desperate battle between 
the adherents of conservatism and the advocates of progress. 
But it was impossible to check the advancement of truth ; 


the light would shine in, in spite of the efforts which were 


made to exclude it; the revivals at Northampton, in 1736 
and afterwards, and the preaching of Whitefield could not 
darken its rays; and before the opening of the war of the 
revolution, John Murray lifted up his voice in favor of the 
doctrines of universal grace and universal redemption. 

It would be interesting, of course, to trace the history 
of this struggle in detail; but it cannot be done here, as 
it would occupy too much space. A multitude of books 
was issued from the press; and the greatest minds were 
engaged in the controversy,—on the one side, a Checkley, 
an Edwards, a Hopkins; and, on the other, a Chaun- 
cey, a Mayhew, a Huntington, a Brattle, a Leverett ; 
but the result was such as might have been expected :—the 
old theology was seriously departed from, and a more liberal 
faith was substituted in its place. We must not, however, 
omit to notice the character of New England theology at 
that time,—i. e., in the middle of the last century ; and this 
can nowhere, probably, be better learned, than from the 
writings of Jonathan Edwards, the Coryphzeus of Calvin- 
ism, whom Dr. Lyman Beecher, in his Views on Theology, 
refers to with unbounded respect. We will give, therefore, 
a few extracts from his works, to show what ideas were 
then held up to the world. Speaking of human nature, he 
says, it is “ without any mixture or the least speck of 
love; that it is ‘*as full of malice as hell is full of fire ;” 
‘as full of enmity towards God as any viper or venomous 
beast is full of poison;” ‘an enmity which strikes at the 
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life of God.” His views of hell-punishment were equally 
cheering. ‘ Hell torments,” says he, * will not be anni- 
hilation, but a sensible misery, absolutely eternal. The 
world will probably be converted into a great lake or liquid 
globe of fire, in which the wicked shall be overwhelmed, 
which will always be in a tempest, in which they shall be 
tossed to and fro, having no rest day or night ; vast waves 
or billows of fire continually rolling over their heads.” 
Nay, more: “their heads, their eyes, their tongues, their 
hands, their feet, their loins, and their vitals, shall forever 
be full of glowing, melting fire, fierce enough to melt the 
very rocks and elements; and, also, they shall be eternally 
full of the most quick and lively sense to feel their tor- 
ments ;—not for one minute, nor for one day, nor for one 
year, nor for one age, nor for two ages, nor for a hundred 
ages, nor for ten thousand or millions of ages, one after 
another; but forever and ever; not any end at all; and 
never, never be delivered.” 

Such were the doctrines preached to sinners a century 
ago. And though some would have us believe that such 
preaching was never common, it would not be difficult to 
find similar passages in the writings of Calvinistic divines 
since the opening of the nineteenth century. Indeed, Dr. 
Beecher to the contrary notwithstanding, these doctrines 
have been preached within the memory of the living; and 
have been heard more than once from the lips of revivalists. 

It is worthy of remark, however, in this connection, that 
there were germs of truth in all the doctrines of the earl 
New England churches. They believed in the Bible; 
believed in God; believed in Christ; and believed in the 
duty and destiny of man. Of course, they interpreted 
these doctrines differently from what we do, and believed in 
the trinity ; in the deity of Christ; the radical depravity of 
man; and his exposure to the fires of an endless hell. 
But on these points differences of opinion have long pre- 
vailed, and will, without doubt, continue to prevail. 

Still, it should not be forgotten that the Puritan creed 
was rigidly Calvinistic ; and by our Saviour’s rule, which 
is declined: to be just, that creed must be held responsible 


for the fruit it produced. And when we find that persecution 
was one of those fruits,—as it had been, for ages, of the 
Catholic church; that it debased human nature by assert- 
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ing its original and radical depravity, and consequently 
alienated men from goodness and truth; that it held up 
doctrines to the soul which filled it with horror, or drove it 
to despair ; that it threw over religious observances a super- 
stitious gloom; that it licensed hypocrisy, by paying a 
premium upon outward professions; that it invaded and 
trampled upon the inalienable right of private judgment ; 
that it begat in its believers pride and self-righteousness ; 
that it put upon our statute-books Draconian laws, estab- 
lished the stocks, and propped up the gallows; that it 
fostered the spirit of malignity and revenge; and that it 
converted the world into a moral lazar-house, instead of 
restoring it to its senses and to God ;—if these were the 
fruits of Calvinism as a creed, the fruits of its falsities, not of 
its truths,—and that such were its fruits, who that is 
acquainted with the history of that creed can successfully 
dispute ?—if such were its fruits, may we not justly doubt 
the authority of a creed, which has done good chiefly as it 
has been departed from by its believers, or as the true spirit 
of Christianity has risen above it, and shed its light upon 
the general gloom ? 

Admitting, then, as we cheerfully do, that there was 
much good in the Puritan character, we attribute that 
goodness, not to the creed, but to the living spirit, which is 
greater than all creeds, and whose fruits are, in all sects, 
righteousness, goodness, and truth. The Puritan creed, as 
a system-of theology, must be judged as such. And it is 
on this ground, and not from a desire to do injustice to 
others, or to cast upon them unmerited opprobrium, that 
we have been constrained to make the foregoing statements. 

We cannot, therefore, express concurrence in the Cal- 
vinistic creed, because we have no sympathy whatever with 
its errors. Neither do we say, that the Cavinistic church has 
done no good ; that it has had no great and good men in its 
ranks. Unquestionably it has. But we believe these men 
would have been equally good, and in some respects better, 
under a different creed; so that their goodness is no evi- 
dence of the truth of their creed, but, rather, of the truth of 
the essentials of Christianity, peculiar to no sect, but com- 
mon to all, and which bring forth everywhere the fruits of 
righteousness. 

We are aware that this argument has been considered as 
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proving too much ; and that it has been urged, on the other 
side, that if liberal Christianity is more in accordance with 
the genius of the gospel, it certainly has not produced better 
fruit than Calvinism did. But the decision of this question 
must not be left to the friends of Calvinism; neither would 
it be becoming in us to boast of our goodness, or to institute 
comparisons for the purpose of establishing our claims to 
have accomplished more for human progress than those who 
differ from us in opinion. Let us rather admit, that we are 
not, in all things, what we should be, not what we might 
be; that the pendulum may have vibrated a little too far to 
the opposite side; and, recognizing and acknowledging 
whatever is good in others, let us strive not to fall below 
them in the practical application of truth to our own souls. 
We cheerfully admit, therefore, that the Calvinistic church 
has done some good ; and we will also say, that whatever is 
good in Calvinism, as a creed, is vital and eternal ; what- 
ever is bad in it should be attributed not to the dishonesty 
of those who have upheld it, nor to their lack of intellectual 
ability or subtlety, but partly to the influences of early pre- 
judices, to which men cling with the tenacity of despair ; 
partly to a superstitious reverence for the past ; partly to a 
fear of the consequences of innovation ; and more than all 
else, to the idea that the truths of Christianity are not to be 
judged by the rules of ordinary criticism, are not to be rea- 
soned upon as we reason upon other subjects, but are to be 
believed as mysteries,—holy mysteries,—even if contrary to 
the deductions of reason, and repugnant to the noblest 
impulses of the soul. 

These influences are still at work; and hence the reason 
why, in our day, Calvinism is so widely and earnestly 
believed. Men do not allow themselves to think upon 
religion as they do upon other subjects. It is, to them, so 
sacred a theme, invested with such awe, and the conse- 
quences of a false faith are apprehended to be so fatal,— 
periling the eternal interests of the soul,—that they are 
deterred from attempting to investigate too closely, lest they 
should make shipwreck of faith and a good conscience, and 
so be left without God and without hope in the world. 

Happily, however, for the cause of Christian truth and 
progress, the scales are gadually falling from men’s eyes, 
and here and there one of the champions of ancient Calvin- 
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ism, formerly a host in defence of that system, gropes his 
way out of the darkness which had environed his soul, and 
catches a glimpse of heavenly light. The ‘ Conflict of 
Ages,” an earnest protest against the most irrational doc- 
trines of the once popular faith of New England, is a proof 
in point ; and who, but the author of that celebrated work, 
could have stated so forcibly the invincible objections to the 
Calvinistic creed,—objections which have weighed heavily 
with a Stuart and a Barnes, and which can never be 
obviated, save by the adoption of the theory of Universal 
redemption and grace? The position of Dr. Bushnell is 
likewise hopeful, with that of Henry Ward Beecher, and 
many of the best and deepest thinkers. 

Indeed, there are able and earnest men in the Orthodox 
ranks, who feel, as sensibly as we can feel, the difficulties 
which surround them, and the moral impossibility of up- 
holding, for many generations, a creed which has had its 
day and done its work. And the changes which have taken 
place within the last twenty-five years,—the attempts to 
reconcile Calvinism with reason,—to explain its doctrines 
in harmony with that quality,—to wink out of sight its 
objectionable features,—to ignore opinions once quite com- 
mon,—to throw into the back-ground infant damnation, 
reduce hell to remorse of mind, and the devil into a per- 
sonification of evil propensities, to gloss over the trinity, 
extend the atonement, and to declare that all men may be 
saved if they will,—that they are not so absolutely elected 
to life or predestinated to death as to prevent the possibility 
of their enjoying here a comfortable assurance of happiness 
hereafter :—all these are indications of the progress of lib- 
eral principles and proofs that the spirit of the gospel is at 
work, far more significant and far more potent than the 
mere multiplication of Unitarian or Universalist churches, 
however much we may rejoice in the latter. 

We do not, however, forget in this connection, that a 
popular writer, and of the Beecher family too, has said that 
‘‘ Calvinism, in its essential features, never will cease from 
the earth, because the great facts of nature are Calvinistic, 
and men with strong minds will always discover it;” 
neither do we forget that earnest appeals are being made 
to the friends of this system to drive anew the stakes, and 
draw afresh the cords which mark the bounds of the Ortho- 
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dox faith. The Congregational Library Association is 
laboring for this end; the Puritan Recorder approves the 
measure ; a periodical devoted to this purpose has already 
appeared ; and all who believe that many must be eter- 
nally lost, are looking forward anxiously to the time when 
latitudinarianism shall be rebuked ; when heresy, in every 
form, shall be branded as infidel ; and this fair country, a 
heritage from our fathers, watered with their tears and 
consecrated by their prayers, shall be forever redeemed from 
the false liberality which, they think, is corrupting the 
fountains of spiritual life, and dragging us down to the gates 
of death. 

But we have no fears of the revival of the theology of 
the past; and every attempt to restore it to its original 
vigor and strength will only end in the diffusion of light, 
and the advancement of society to a higher plane of spiritual 
truth. These are lessons which the ages teach, and which 
the clergy of this age will be wise if they learn, whether 
gathered together in solemn council, to determine upon the 
settlement of a refractory brother, who denies the efficacy 
and saving importance of the doctrine of infant damnation, 
or whether calling upon revivalists from the wilds of the 
West, to come up to the work of converting the wayward 
to the Orthodox faith. 

In the meantime, it is our duty, as liberal Christians, to 
hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering, and 
to apply it to our souls, for our redemption from the bondage 
of error and sin. We yield to none in our convictions of 
the truth of Universalism ; and, understanding by this faith, 
not the idea that human souls, by some mysterious, spiritual 
jugglery, are to be transformed in an instant from demons 
to saints, and that the good andthe bad are to be equally 
happy in the presence of God, but the idea of the necessity 
of human perfection, and the possibility of its attainment, 
through the blessing of God, we would hold this up as. the 
hope of the world. Yet, cherishing this faith, we would 
not be bigots, nor would we overlook the fact that there 
are good men in other denominations, as well as in our 
own. Taking this stand, we are ready to join with any 
and all who are laboring sincerely for the improvement of 
society ; we rejoice in the philanthropic movements of our 
age ; we rejoice in every indication of the progress of liberal 
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sentiments ; and we rejoice in all the good that Calvinism 
has done. Let discussion continue, then, and let it be free ; 
only let it be conducted in the spirit of love, “ always with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” Let our Calvinistic brethren, 
and all, indeed, who differ from us in opinion, see that we 
are not mere theological gladiators, fighting for victory, and 
delighting in the discomfiture and disgrace of our opponents. 
Let them see, that, if we dissent from their views, it is be- 
cause our convictions compel us to do so; that, with them, 
we hold to the essentials of Christianity ;—we believe in 
God, in Christ, in duty, and destiny; and though inter- 
preting these doctrines differently from what they do, we 
do not deny their vital efficiency, or their saving importance, 
neither would we crucify Jesus afresh, or put him to open 
shame. We would stand on our convictions ; yet we would 
respect the honest convictions of others ; and we would labor 
in our own way to build up the kingdom of God on earth. 
What is good in all creeds, will continue to flourish ; what 
is bad, will eventually disappear. The sacredness of truth 
will be recognized by all ; and the sacredness of conscience 
in interpreting truth. And all loyal hearts,—loyal to God, 
loyal to Christ, and loyal to duty,—will join together as 
Christian brethren, in initiating the triumphs of the Gospel 
of Christ. ‘They may differ on some points; they will agree 
on more. They will not look back regretfully to the past, 
and ask what this or that man believed, what this or that 
council decreed,—who was orthodox, or who was hetero- 
dox ; but, realizing that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever ; that his religion is a living power, not 
a dead letter, they will labor in this spirit for the upbuild- 
ing of holiness, and virtue will go out of them for the 
healing of the nations. J. 8. B. 


VOL. XVI. 12 





Necessity versus Liberty. 


Art. X. 
Necessity versus Liberty. 


WE have placed the term Necessity at the head of this 
article, because it is in current use, as indicating the doctrine 
that stands opposed to the idea of the Liberty or Freedom 
of the Will. We wish to say however, once for all, that 
we use this term always under protest, as having no business 
in theology, and as being too indefinite to be employed in 
accurate philosophical discourse. Leibnitz and Whateley 
deprecate its use ; and Stuart Mill justly says: ‘ The ap- 
plication of so improper a term to the doctrine of cause 
and effect, in the matter of human character, seems to me 
one of the most signal instances in philosophy of the abuse 
of terms, and its practical consequences one of the most 
striking examples of the power of language over associations. 
The subject will never be generally understood until that 
objectionable term is dropped.” The real question at issue 


between the advocates of liberty and their opponents is 
always, at bottom, 4 whether or not the law of 


cause and effect holds good, and is efficient in its application 
to the human mind? If it does, then of course the causes 
that act in the domain of mind, will be different in them- 
selves and the mode of their operation from those that act 
in the domain of matter. The term: “ Necessity” seems 
well calculated to conceal this, the real question, by 
introducing the idea of a blind force, which ignores the 
difference between mechanics and dynamics, mind and 
matter, atheism and theism, and by which causes drag their 
effects after them, as by achain of adamant. We make 
the will of an infinitely wise and all benevolent God, the 


nexus between cause and effect. The methods of expressing 
that Will, differ, in the world of mind and the world of 
matter, though in both, the will is efficient, and in this view 
‘* divine sovereignty”’ or “‘ divine efficiency’’ expresses our 
meaning, while Necessity does not. Hence our protest 
against the term. 


_The sharp contest between the antagonist doctrines of 
Liberty and Necessity, has been the intellectual ‘ conflict 
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of ages;” and yet, singularly enough, it is true to-day, 
that the man who enters upon an examination of the 
doctrine of Liberty, will find himself embarrassed in the 
outset with the question of the precise thing that he has 
for his subject. Liberty, what is it? Where does it reside ? 
Wherein does it consist? Is it in the sphere of outward 
action, or in that of the intellectual activities? Does it 
pertain to the soul itself, or to a single faculty of the soul, 
namely the Will? If the latter, what is the Will? A 
result, or a commencement ? An effect, or a cause, without 
an antecedent ? These are questions, in relation to which 
the advocates of Liberty are by no means agreed. To the 
best of our knowledge, there is not even a conventional 
ground upon which they can unite. This is not at all 
surprising, for the truth is, the deepest and most profound 
thinkers place Liberty beyond the compass of human 
thought. 

Sir William Hamilton says: “ How the Will can possibly 
be free, must remain to us, under the present limitation of 
our faculties, wholly incomprehensible. We are unable to 
conceive an absolute commencement ; we cannot therefore 
conceive afree volition. A determination by motive cannot 
to our understanding escape from Necessitation. How 
therefore, I repeat, moral liberty is possible in man or God, 
we are utterly unable speculatively to understand.” } 

Reid says: ‘“‘ To conceive the possibility of this inconceiv- 
able act (choosing against motive), we must conceive of 
some cause by which the man is determined to exert it. 
We thus in thought never escape Necessity. . . . Is the per- 
son an original undetermined cause of the determination of his 
own will? Ifhe be not, then he is not a free agent. Ifhe be, 
then it is impossible to conceive the possibility of this. . . . 
We cannot compass, in thought, an undetermined cause, the 


fundamental hypothesis of the scheme of Liberty. The doc- 


trine of moral Liberty cannot be made conceiveable, for we 


can only conceive the determined and the relative.”? Nei- 
ther of the above authors considers the fact that the doctrine is 
inconceivable, as proof that it is not true, for we are obliged to 
admit many inconceivable things. But surely, the doctrine 


being placed beyond the compass of thought, its advocates 


1 See Philosophy, Sir William Hamilton, p. 507, 8, 9. 
2 Reid, p. 602, 7, 10, 11 
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may be excused for any amount of mist and confusion that 
there may be in their treatment of the subject. But the 
point to which we call attention is, the fundamental hypoth- 
esis necessary to the doctrine of Liberty, in any and all its 


forms and phases; namely, an absolute commencement, a 
cause that is not an effect. It is plain enough that, if any 
thing is an effect of a pre-existing and adequate cause, then 
it cannot be otherwise than as itis. If the volitions of the 


Will are caused by motives, or by any thing else, they are 
not free. A free act is an act which, being a cause, is not 
an effect. To conceive this, we must exempt some things 
from the law of cause and effect, and make them causes 
without being effects, or something coming from nothing. 
This we cannot do ‘by reason of mental incompetence, and 
yet, on that basis alone Liberty must rest. 

The learned and profound author of an article of recent 
date, seems to have understood this perfectly. Hence he 
says, “The doctrine of philosophical fatalism (Necessity), 
stands on the position, that the human mind is subject to 
the universal law of cause and effect.” ? Of course, the 
doctrine of Liberty stands on the opposite position, that 


the human mind is not subject to the universal law,—law of 


cause and effect. The exceptions to this law are in the vo- 
litions of the Will. They are not caused by any thing, but 
they are causes, without an antecedent. ‘This is the true 


issue. How it is met is reserved for further inquiry. At 
present, we remark, in passing, that,'so far as we know, M. 
Cousin is the 4 author who has looked it full in the face ; 


and we wish further to advertise the reader in advance, that 
all attempts at argumentation, however ingeniously con- 
trived or skilfully conducted, which fall short of the position 


of a cause which is not an effect, a beginning without an 
antecedent, must fall short of Liberty. That position we 


have shown by the testimony of Hamilton and Reid, is 
— the compass of thought, and therefore logically im- 
ossipie. 

ri It remains then, that Liberty shall be propounded as a 
simple fact of consciousness, and on that basis all reasonings, 
pro or con, are excluded, except on the ground of the 
mendacity of consciousness, which Hamilton admits ma 

be proved, if its facts are immediately, or in their legiti- 


3Quarterly, October, 1858, p. 347. 
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mate consequences, self-contradicting. Without reference 
to the latter alternative, it is sufficient to say that, with 
Hartley, Priestly, Belsham and others, we utterly deny 
that Liberty is a fact of consciousness. On the contrary, 
the clear and unmistakable testimony of consciousness is, 


that, for each and every voluntary act, there is a motive and 
acause. Wecannot, if we would, either in consciousness 
or in thought, project ourselves out of the dominion of the 


law of cause and effect. 


But do not let us be deceived by the illusion that the 


doctrine of Liberty itself is changed by this change in the 
mode of its defence. Liberty, though asserted as a fact of 


consciousness, is the same inconceivable and impossible thing 


in our thought, involving the idea of a beginning without 
an antecedent, which though a man admit, he cannot think. 
Let there be no dodging this issue, no attempt to build up 
the doctrine of Liberty on the ruins of Necessity, by calling 
the latter ugly names, and the application of the reductio 
ad absurdum. Let it stand on its own foundation, or stand 
not at all; for though the doctrine of Necessity were anni- 
hilated, Liberty would still be the same impossible thought, 
involving the idea of a beginning without an antecedent— 
something from nothing. Nor let us be deceived by the 
shallow expedient of attempting to avoid, or conceal, the 
difficulty by conceding the validity of the law of cause and 
effect, in some things, and restricting Liberty merely to those 
acts of which moral qualities can be predicated. Neither 
reason nor consciousness knows any difference in our vol- 
untary acts, as to their causality or non-causality, and the 
theory that compels us to discriminate between them, in 
this regard, is sheer assumption, without a particle of proof. 
We must either leave the law of cause and effect in full 
force, or we must abolish it entirely in the sphere of our 
mental activities. We proceed to notice some of the many 
forms and phases in which this doctrine of Liberty is held. 
I. The first is that which confines it to the sphere of 
outward action. Edwards defines Liberty, or freedom, to 
be, “ The power, opportunity, or advantage, one has to do 
as he pleases ; or, in other words, being free from hindrance 
or impediment in the way of doing or conducting in any 
respect as he wills. To this extent the great champion of 


4 Edwards on the Will, Part i. sec. 5. 
12* 
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Necessity concedes Liberty ; and he can well afford to do so, 
for, in the first place, it confines Liberty entirely to the 
external world, and secondly, it abates no jot or tittle from 
the most rigid Necessity. Liberty of this sort must be 
bounded on all sides by the laws and limitations of our 
physical organization and its relations to the external world. 
Besides, it is not only true that we may, but it is also true 
that we must, act as we will or choose to act. The Will or 
choice stands in relation to the act, as cause to effect, and 
the former being present, the latter cannot be otherwise 

“than as it is. But so soon as we go behind the external act, 
and look into the sphere of our internal activities, the ques- 
tion arises whether the Will, or choice, was a beginning 
without an antecedent, a cause that was not an effect of any 
preceding cause? If not, it is not free. Wherefore it is 
plain that the definition of Edwards does not settle, but 
only adjourns, the real question of Liberty. Man may be 
free externally to do as he chooses or wills to do, and yet, 
if his choice or will is determined by motives, his acts flow 
from the law of cause and effect, and cannot therefore be 
otherwise than as they are. 

M. Cousin says: “ To act freely, is to do an act with the 
consciousness of being able not to do it.” > But he denies that 
Liberty is to be found in the sphere of outward action. He 
says, ‘Still less is it to be found in the physical action, for 
this action supposes an external world, an organization cor- 
responding to it, in this organization a muscular system, 
sound and suitable, without which the physical action is 
impossible. When we accomplish it, we are conscious of 
acting, but under the condition of a theatre of which we 
have not the control, and of instruments of which we have 
an imperfect disposal, which we cannot retake if they escape 
us, and they may escape us at any moment. Whence it 
follows that we i not act here with the consciousness of 
being able to do the contrary of what we do.”® It is a:cu- 
rious fact, and one that affords a striking illustration of the 
indefiniteness of the doctrine of Liberty, that, while Ed- 
wards concedes Liberty so far forth as the sphere of external 
action is concerned, Cousin, the champion of Liberty, denies 
that it is to be found in that field at all. 


5 Elements of Psychology, p. 352. 6 Ibid. p. 355. 
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II. The second phase of the doctrine of Liberty is that 
which affirms it of the mind, and confines it to the sphere 
of our internal activities. 

This theory may be subdivided as follows. 1. Mind is 
above motive, and possesses the liberty of indifference. 2. 
Mind is influenced by motives, in a degree, but possesses a 
power % se superior to motives, by virtue of which it is 
able to prefer a minor to a major motive. In other words, 
the law of the mind is stronger than the law of cause 
and effect. The first of the8e theories contends that the 
soul itself is the supreme and only cause of all its volitions. 
The soul itself is a cause. M. Cousin says, ** The notion of 
the me, is the notion of a cause to which we refer all. the 
phenomena of volition.” The cause which I myself am, 
borrows no foreign instruments, and its actions pertain 
wholly to itself! ‘This cause, this force, which we call I, 
me, is our individuality, our personality.” The me always 
exists with the productive power which characterizes it, in 
the flashing forth of spontaneity.” 7 

However clearly the above may seem to indicate that the 
mind, as a unit, is independent of the law of cause and effect, 
—a first cause and not an effect, and therefore free in all its 
activities ; yet, the author utterly denies that the mind is 
free, in the sphere of its intelligence. His language is, “* We 
are not masters of our preferences; we prefer this motive, 
or that, according to our intellectual nature, which has its 
necessary laws, without having the consciousness of : being 
able to prefer, or to judge, otherwise than we do. It is not 
therefore in this element that we are to look for Liberty.” ® 
He also finds fault with Locke for having destroyed Liberty 
by denying it to the Will, and seeking it in the thinking 
faculty. Nevertheless, Cousin finds in the mind a power 
that is above all motives. Clark, on the contrary, finds 
Liberty in the intelligence, and contends that the mind may 
have good reason to act, even when there are no motives. ° 

2. The second subdivision of this theory is that which 
admits the influence of motives, but maintains that the 
mind is umpire, and holds such sway over motives that it 
can choose a less in preference toa greater ; and it especially 
denies the position of Edwards, that “the Will is as the 


7 Elements of Psychology, p.357. 8 Ibid. p. 355, 363. 
9 Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 508. Note. 
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greatest apparent good.” Whether motives act upon the 
mind, or mind upon motives, or both—whether motives are 
tendencies of the mind from within, or influences from with- 
out, is of no consequence. In either case, the mind can, by 
its own independent individuality, prefer a minor to a major 
motive, and this power must hold sway over the sum of all 
motives. Thus, if the strength of all motives inclines the 
mind towards A. with a power equal to ten, and other mo- 
tives incline it to B. with power equal to five, the mind 
can, without any additional motive, embrace B. in preference 
to A. A well known writer states this doctrine as follows. 
“‘T recognize in my soul the theatre where these motives 
meet and struggle for the mastery. But I am conscious 
that none of them is.irresistible—I sit umpire and hold sway 
over them all.” 

III. The next view of the doctrine of Liberty, is that 
which places it in the Will. 

Locke denies this, and says: “It is as insignificant to 
ask whether a man’s will be free, as to ask whether his 
sleep be swift, or his virtue square.” /° But most writers 
of later date, pro and con, concede that Liberty, if it exist 
at all, must reside in the Will. But this does by no 
means settle the question. What is the Will? Wherein 
does its liberty consist? These are matters of vital in- 
terest to the subject in hand, and on these “topics the 
utterances of the philosophers are Babel-tongued. Accord- 
ing to Edwards, “The Will is that by which the mind 
chooses any thing—the faculty of the Will is that power or 
principle of the mind by which it is capable of choosing.” 
According to Reid, “ The Will is the last determination of 
the mind.” According to Clarke, it is “‘ The last dictate of 
the understanding.” Hobbes makes it, ‘The last act of 
deliberation.” Brown says, he is not conscious of posses- 
sing any such faculty. Judge Carleton, a recent author, 
maintains that the action of the mind follows immediately 
upon desire, and there is no such faculty as the Will ne- 
cessary. It is plain, that none of these definitions place the 
Will in the position of a cause which is not an effect, and 
therefore they fall short of Liberty. But this is the precise 
work that M. Cousin has attempted; and he alone looks the 
matter full in the face. His analysis is sharp, but he is 


10 Essay, B. ii. ch. 21, 14. 
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more of the poet and orator than the safe and prudent phi- 
losopher. He is often confused and even contradictory, and 
in nothing more so than in his attempts to define the Will. 
We quote the following. ‘ Now what is attention? It is 
nothing else than the Will itself.” ‘ Now attention, as I 
have more than once shown, is the Will. The Will is 
not merely a pure act, without efficiency. It is a produc- 
tive energy. It is acause.”™” “It is this personality, and 
in this personality the Will, and the Will alone, and noth- 
ing more, which is the power, the cause, revealed in 
consciousness.” #3 ** Consciousness does not attain the Will, 
as an abstract power, a pure power. If the Will never 
became a willing, consciousness could never attain it, nor 
consequently know it, or even conjecture it.”1* It deter- 
mines itself in one way, knowing that it could determine 
itself another way.” ‘ The Will is mine, and I dispose of 
it absolutely, within the limits of the spiritual world.” © 
Here then, according to M. Cousin, the Will is, 1. Atten- 
tion. 2. A productive energy. 3. It is personality. 4. 
It is a cause revealed in consciousness. 5. It is not cogni- 
zable by consciousness as a pure power. 6. It knows what 
it can do, and is therefore intelligent. 7. It determines 
itself. 8. It is my servant, and J dispose of it absolutely. 
After these several attempts to define the Will, it was per- 
haps wise in M. Cousin to beat a retreat, as he does, by 
saying, ‘ Nor any more is the Will to be defined or demon- 
strated, it is to be felt,” 4® though one cannot help thinking 
that it would have saved some trouble, if he had told us 
that much in the outset. 

Here then in this something, that cannot be defined, called 
the Will, we are to look for Liberty. Wherein consists the 
Liberty of the Will? Here the doctrine assumes the same 
phases that we already noted, only substituting the term Will 
for mind. 1. The Will is automatic, and above all, and 
indifferent to all motives. 2. The Will is influenced by 
motives, but not determined by them. It can embrace 
B., with motive equal to five, in preference to A., with 
motive equal to ten. Leibnitz say, “‘ The motives include 
all the dispositions which the mind can have to act. vol- 


11 Elements of Psychology, p. 147, 184. 12Tbid. p. 183. 
13 [hid. p. 185. 14 Ibid. p. 357. 
15 Course Modern History, Vol. iv. p. 545. et seg. 16 }bid. 
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untarily, for they include not only the reasons but also 
the inclinations arising from passion, or preceding impres- 
sions. Wherefore, if the mind should prefer a weak 
inclination to a strong one, it would act against itself, 
and otherwise than it is disposed to act.” 1” Reid also 
says, “ The idea that the mind should prefer B. to A., on 
this supposition, is inconceivable, unless we suppose the 
mind to create a certain supplement of influences; nor can 
this last be conceived unless we suppose some cause, by 
which the mind is determined thus to create.” * 

So then, it matters not which of the above positions we 
assume. In either case, we must, to find Liberty, project 
the Will out of the domain of cause and effect; and make 
it a cause, which is not an effect, a beginning without an 


antecedent. Cousin saw that any thing short of this would 
fail of Liberty ; and hence, with admirable intrepidity, he 
girded himself to the work, from which others had shrunk 
away. Hear him. 


“This act (the act of willing), is an effect in relation to its 
cause, and this cause, in order to prodnce its effect, has need of 
no other theatre, no other instrument than itself. It produces 
it directly, without any intermediate agent, and without condi- 
tions; continues it and consummates it, suspends it, and modifies 
it, creates it entirely, or annihilates entirely, and at the moment 
it exerts itself in any special act, we are conscious that it might 
exert itself in a special act totally to the contrary, without be- 
ing thereby exhausted; so that having changed its act an hundred 
times, the faculty would remain integrally the same, inexhausti- 
ble and identical, amid the variety of its applications, being always 
able to do what it does not do, and able not to do, what it does. 
Here then in all its plenitude, is the characteristic of Liberty.’ 


When the Will takes any resolution, not only has it 
the consciousness of not being constrained by any foreign 
power, but it has the consciousness of being able to take the 
contrary resolution. ‘Liberty is not to be defined, or 
demonstrated, it is to be felt. Itis not a power, but the 
inherent quality of a power, which is the Will.”2! What 
then is M. Cousin’s doctrine of the Liberty of the Will ? 
That is a question not easily answered. The pith and mar- 
row of it, however, we take to be embraced in the following 
words. ‘The Will is mine, and I dispose of it absolutely 


17 Leib. Pap., v. p. 14, 16. 18 Reid, p. 607, etc. 
19 Elements of Psychology, p. 356. Ibid, p. 357. 2! Ibid, 357. 
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within the limits of the spiritual world.” The whole pro- 
cess that precedes the act of willing, is carried on within 
the limits of the spiritual world. The Will is therefore, 
first cause, absolute beginning ; a cause which is not an effect, 
and therefore free. Hence the following, in explanation of 


Cousin: “* Those who hold the freedom of the Will in op- 
position to the Necessarian scheme, maintain that the Will 
is the efficient cause of its own volitions—that it is not 
subject to the mechanism of cause and effect. They hold 
an essential difference between nature and spirit, and that 


the eminent and most distinguishing characteristic of this 
difference consists precisely in this: that the former is, and 
the latter is not, subject to the law of Necessity ’—(cause 
and effect).** On this topic, we remark as follows. 

1, M. Cousin, by his own showing, has not settled, but 
only adjourned the controversy to the spiritual world. He 
seeks for Liberty in a long and sharp analysis of a single 
act. He cannot find it in the sphere of outward action, for 
that is limited and conditioned, and subject to the law of 
cause and effect. He cannot find it in the sphere of intelli- 
gence, for that also is conditioned, and pervaded by the law 
of cause and effect. He cannot find it in this world at all. 
But behind the outward world, and beyond the sphere of the 
intelligence, just within the limits of the spiritual world, he 
finds the faculty called the Will. Here the law of cause 
and effect does not obtain, and therefore the Will is free! 
The discussion is therefore adjourned to the spiritual world, 
and should no more be revived in this. Here, the law of 
cause and effect attains, and here there can be no such thing 
as Liberty! This is the climax of the doctrine. 

2. We feel disposed to inquire how we are to be certified 
that the law of cause and effect does not attain in the spirit- 
ual world? We think Hamilton has shown, that the causal 
judgment results from an utter mental inability to think of 
an absolute beginning, something coming from nothing ; so 
that we are compelled by the laws and limitations of thought 
to think in the relation of cause and effect. Whatever 
therefore, may be the fact in reference to the spiritual 
world, we shall still be compelled to think of it, in that re- 
lation, or stultify thought, and reduce reason to zero. To 


22 Elements of Psychology, p. 365—note. 
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adjourn the question to the spiritual world is of no use, for 
there, as here, if we think at all, we must think in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect ; and there, as here, the fundamental 
postulate of the scheme of Liberty must be a cause that is 
not an effect, a beginning that has no antecedent. Has M. 
Cousin found it in the Will? If the Willis in the spiritual 
world, it is therefore first cause, and not an effect of any 
thing that went before it? However popular the theory of 
this author may be, it is in our judgment vitiated at the 
core by the fact, that its main position, namely, that the 
law of cause and effect does not attain in the spiritual world, 
is no more or better than a gratuitous assumption. 

IV. There is a modified scheme of Liberty, which we 
will call theological, or moral, to distinguish it from philo- 
sophical Liberty. It is distinguished from the philosophical 
form, chiefly by the fact that it does not claim absolute, but 
only relative or modified Liberty. It is sparing of such 
terms as Liberty, free agency, free will, free acts, etc., and 
prefers to say moral Liberty, moral agency, moral acts, 
meaning thereby, if we understand, not to affirm that man 
is unconditionally free in the philosophical sense ; but rela- 
tively free, so far forth that he is able always to keep within 
the requirements of the moral law ; and is in himself the 
sole cause of those acts which either keep or break that law. 
It bears the same relation to theological Necessity, that the- 
ological, does to philosophical Necessity. Thus, the doc- 
trine of philosophical Necessity affirms the universality 
and immutability of the law of cause and effect; and the 
consequent absolute necessity that all things should be as 
they are. Opposed to this, stands philosophical Liberty, 
denying the universality of this law of cause and effect, and 
claiming that the Will is a law unto itself, and exempt from 
the law of cause and effect. So the modified form of the 
doctrine of Necessity, called theological Necessity, substitutes 
the will of God for the law of cause and effect; and makes 
this Will the absolute causal nexus, so that all things are 
not of Necessity, but the will of God. Opposed to this, 
stands the doctrine of theological or moral Liberty, denying 
the universality and immutability of the Will of God, in- 
vesting man with a will of his own, which is able to resist 
the will of God, so far forth as moral actions are concerned. 
As from the doctrine of philosophical Necessity, we must 
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invade the law of cause and effect, to find philosophical 
Liberty ; so, from theological Necessity, we must violate the 
will of God in order to find theological, or moral Liberty. 
Which of the two is the more easy of accomplishment, we 
do not care to decide. If the advocates of this sort of 
Liberty, think it easier for them to prevail against God, 
than the law of cause and effect, we shall be the last to 
object. But this is the alternative. Indeed, the learned 
author of the article to which we have before alluded, asks 
no other concession than this, as the ground of moral Lib- 
erty ; namely, admit the doctrine of Liberty so far forth as 
to allow, ‘that man can act contrary to the will of God.” 
But that is the very thing we cannot admit. As well may 
you ask the philosopher to admit Liberty so far forth as to 
allow that men can violate the law of cause and effect. If, 
with any good reason, we have placed the Will of God, as 
the nexus between cause and effect, then, of course, to strike 
that out, is to invade the law of cause and effect, and that 
too, in a higher than a philosophical sense. The free agent 
of philosophy has to break a link, it may be of adamant, 
and thus free himself from the dominion of the law of cause 
and effect ; but the free moral agent must wrestle with the 
Almighty, and make his own will stronger than that of God. 
That is a concession that we cannot make, and still hold to 
theism. The objections to this theory are even more nu- 
merous than those that may be urged against philosophical 
Liberty. The latter makes clean work of it, and affirms 
the absolute Liberty of the Will, in all its voluntary acts. 
But this makes discriminations where there are none. Nei- 
ther consciousness, nor the keenest analysis, can detect the 
slightest difference in our voluntary acts, as to the question 
whether they are, or are not, determined by motives; so 
that any thing can be affirmed of one that is not true of all. 
Moreover, if moral Liberty means any thing less than cause- 
less volition, it is no Liberty at all. 

We have thus treated of the doctrine of Liberty, in its 
various forms and phases; and we now proceed briefly to 
set in order the objections to which it is liable as a whole. 

1. It is inconceivable, and to all human thought impossi- 
ble, as much so as atheism. Whatever depends upon a 
cause for its existence, cannot be otherwise than asitis. It 
cannot therefore be free. We are inhibited by the laws of 
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our being from compassing, in thought, an absolute begin- 
ning; a cause that is not an effect. We cannot think of a 
causeless volition, a free act. Hence, however much a man 


may talk of Liberty, he is sure to forget himself as soon as 


he leaves off his speculations and refers his own acts and 


those of others to their proper causes. Every time a man 
puts the question Why? or Wherefore? in reference to his 
own volitions, or those of others, he admits that there are 


causes for volitions, and thus belies the doctrine of Liberty. 

2. The doctrine of Liberty is substantial atheism. Its 
fundamental hypothesis is, that there are things in time 
which are without a cause. If some, why not all? Why 
God? We prove the existence of God, only from our ina- 
bility to compass, in thought, an absolute beginning, some- 
thing from nothing. Therefore we are compelled to think 
that something must have existed from eternity. In other 
words, we are compelled to think God. But postulate an 
absolute beginning, and we have no basis left on which we 
can assert the eternity of any thing. We cannot even assert 
God. Liberty does thus postulate an absolute beginning, 
and hence, logically, it is atheism. 

3. The doctrine of Liberty ignores the moral universe. 
Hamilton says, causeless volitions are morally worthless. So 
says Reid. Indeed, if there is any meaning at all in the 
words by which we designate moral distinctions in actions, 
then those distinctions are founded precisely upon the motives 
in which they originate. Our moral judgments rest — 
upon the motives by which we presume men are actuated. 
To say that an act is caused by motives, is to admit that it 
comes under the dominion of the law of cause and effect, 
and cannot therefore be free. To say that an act is not 
caused by any motive, is to divest it of all moral qualities 
and make it utterly worthless. ‘The dilemma is inevitable. 
He that would be true to the moral universe must ignore 
Liberty. 

In the view of Liberty, punishment is mere revenge for 
an act done without a motive. All human laws and their 
penalties, all threatenings and punishments in the Bible, 
proceed upon the ground that man is influenced, and gov- 
erned, by motives; the true intent being, to change the 
motives of men, and thus change their conduct. The true 
difference between natural and moral Necessity, is, that the 
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forces of the former are ever the same; whereas, in the 


latter, motives are constantly changing ; and hence the per- 
petual changes in human conduct. The strongest motive 
always prevails. For this reason, punishments are inflicted 
that men may be moved to reformation. Well does Judge 


Carleton say, “ On this great law of nature rest the codes 
of all nations, civilized and savage, from the beginning of 
the world. They settled the question of Liberty and 
Necessity, upon the influence of motives, long before the 
Free-willer’s heresy was known to exist.” % 


4. The doctrine of Liberty is opposed to the testimony 
ef consciousness. Every man who knows any thing of the 


sphere of his internal activities, knows that he is influenced 


by motives. None but a man half demented, or a would-be 
philosopher, driven to his wits’ ends, will deny that he 
chooses and acts from motives, and even then he would 
belie his own consciousness. Offer him a purse of gold for 
an orange, and we shall see whether or not he is beyond the 
influence of motives. Besides, we are conscious that mo- 
tives not only influence, but actually determine our volitions. 
Motives being equally balanced, we cannot choose or deter- 
mine. We hesitate, we doubt, and move not a finger, until 
one side or the other preponderates. It is said, that man 
has power to prefer a minor to a major motive ; but there 
are two things, at least, that have never been done. No 
man has ever yet laid his finger upon an instance in which 
he has done it ; and no man has ever told us at what period 
in life he acquired this power of choice against motive. 
Children have it not. But what are we to do with the 
arguments in favor of the doctrine of Liberty? What ar- 
guments ? Logically, we have seen, none. Cousin is by far 
the most able of its champions in modern times, and we have 
seen that the entire force of his argument rests upon the 
position, that the Will is in the limits of the spiritual world, 
and the assumption that there the law of cause and effect 
does not obtain. The logical proof of the doctrine of Lib- 
erty was abandoned long ago, virtually giving place to the 
easier method of assuming it as a fact of consciousness. 
That being disproved, the whole thing gives way. 

5. The doctrine of Liberty unsettles the foundations of 
confidence in God. ‘This, after all, is our main objection 


23 Liberty and Necessity, p. 158, 9. 
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to it. We care not how completely fatalism or philosophi- 
cal Necessity may be battered down. Only leave us God 
as the cause of all causes, the life of all life, the source of 
all power, and the sum of all wisdom and goodness, and it 
is enough. But how areasonable man can seriously ask us 
to admit that man, a puny worm of the dust, can act con- 
trary to the will of God, and then with the next breath 
tell us to lean upon the Divine will as the rock of our 
defence, and the strong tower of our hope, is past all our 
comprehension. What to us is the value of the will or the 
purpose of a God, whose will is violated every day by the 
puny arm of mortals? What dependence upon a God who 
cannot, or does not, make his will an efficient, and a bind- 
ing law upon the creatures of a day? What can we reason 
but from what we know? If the will of God has been 
trampled in the dust during six thousand years past, the 
presumption is unquestionable that it will be so for six 
thousand years to come, and there is no solid ground to hope 
that it will ever be otherwise. If it were our desire to 
weaken men’s confidence in God, and destroy their hope in 
the ultimate triumph of Divine grace and love, we would 
lay hold of the doctrine of Divine efficiencies, and show, 
first, that it is identical with Necessity ; secondly, that Ne- 
cessity is identical with fatalism ; then, thirdly, we would 
belabor fatalism with all sorts of epithets (but we would not 
admit that it stands on the law of cause and effect), and if 
we could frighten the people away from fatalism, we should 
accomplish our object ; for what would we have left to trust 
in? Nota God whose will is the law that must be fulfil- 
led ; but simply a God whose will is violated every day, 
and in whose face puny mortals may snap their fingers, say- 
ing, ‘* we will go our way, notwithstanding thy will.” 

We had it in mind to review at length the very able article 
on the doctrine of Necessity, to which we have alluded. 
That work, however, has been anticipated and performed by 
another hand.** It is there shown, that the method of the 
article is vicious, and the argument a failure, and we do not 
care to repeat what has been so well said. In fact, logic- 
ally, there is scarcely any need of a reply, for the article 
itself is its own best refutation. It is not to be presumed, 
that the learned and venerable author of that article, was 


24 See Quarterly, January, 1859. 
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moved to perform the great labor of its preparation by no 
motive. His own intuitions, and the common sense of the 
world, will pronounce the decision, that the man who wrote 
that piece, had some strong motive, some good reason, for 
so doing. And after having written it, we are not to pre- 
sume that he caused it to be published without expecting 
some effect to be produced by its publication. The very 
fact of the appearance of the article is, therefore, an admis- 
sion that motives do govern, and an appeal to the law of 
cause and effect ; and, as such, a practical refutation of all 
and singular the arguments that it urges against the doc- 
trine of Necessity. Besides, the article defeats itself in 
theory. It takes up the doctrine of theolegical Necessity, 
and endeavors to show that it is identical with philosophical 
Necessity ; substantially so, at least. It then attempts to 
show, that philosophical Necessity is substantially fatalism. 
It then tells us that “ fatalism stands on the position that 
the human mind is subject to the universal law of cause and 
effect.”” Of course, this theological Necessity stands on the 
same position. If that position be sound and tenable, they 
are both placed on a foundation that cannot be moved. Does 
our author hazard a single shot at that foundation? Not 
one. On the contrary, he admits that the law of cause and 
effect is a part and parcel of our “ primary intuitive knowl- 
edge.”” What then? Simply this. Fatalism rests upon 
the basis of our primary intuitions, and is to be received 
with all the legitimate deductions involved in it, or growing 
out of it. We may not blow hot and cold by insisting, in 
one breath, upon the absolute authority of our primary 
knowledge, and in the next, endeavoring to frighten us 
from it by an array of consequences. ‘The question is, are 
these consequences legitimate? If so, they must be ac- 
cepted along with the intuitions. Failing to show that 
they are not legitimate, the article establishes, on the basis 
of “ primary intuitive knowledge,” the very doctrine that it 
attempts to overthrow. Such is the logical aspect of the 
case, and here we might leave the subject. We cannot, 
however, resist the “ necessity” that is laid upon us to test 
the metal of that sharp ouontged sword that we find in the 
article first named. We try the quality of the opposite 
edge, by the alteration of a few words,—as substituting 
Liberty for Necessity. 
13* 
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‘‘ The doctrine of Liberty stands on this position, that the 
human mind is not subject to the universal law of cause 
and effect, except in such a way that it can, in any case, be 
otherwise disposed than it is necessitated to be disposed by 
that law, and can, in any case, act otherwise than it is ne- 
cessitated to act, by the same Law. Accordingly no feeling 
of ours, good or bad, no disposition of our heart, no princi- 
ple, or motive, we act from, no intention, no thought that we 
have, is wrought out within us by a congeries of causes, 
over which we have no power. We indeed seem to our- 
selves to be subject to the law of Cause and Effect in some 
things, but in reality we are not. None of our natural 
energies and activities are first produced and then partly gov- 
erned, either by the constitutional laws of our being, which 
we had no hand in making, and which we cannot control, 
nor by exciting causes from without which work with those 
laws, and with their co-operation, produce any result within 
us, whatever it is. We can begin any wish, any effort, or 
any mood of mind, before we are necessitated to do so, and 
after we have begun it, we can arrest it, or modify it, or 
do any thing whatsoever about it, without being moved 
thereunto by any cause. Thus neither the whole mind, nor 
any of its atfections or faculties, is locked up in the indeflec- 
tible gearing of Cause and Effect. . . . . Ifitbe felt, 
that this language is too strong, or if there be an impression 
that we represent the element of Jiberty as more pervading 
and absolute in the case, than the doctrine really demands, 
a second thought will discover that we do not exaggerate, 
and, indeed, that it is impossible to exaggerate in these 
respects. For it is essential to Liberty, that it be absolute 
and universal ; that it go down to the bottom of our being, 
and leave not the very subtlest movement of our nature, 
nor the remotest tendency to move, clasped in the embrace 
of Necessity. Every one can see, that if there be a single 
operation of the mind, how slight soever, that is thoroughly 
necessitated, the doctrine of Liberty gives way to the en- 
trance of some form of dominion, and another doctrine 
becomes established. . . . . Human nature protests 
against such a theory so strongly, that we have to do a 
sort of violence to ourselves, to get at its full meaning. 
Men naturally falter in the attempt to force their thoughts 
out to its extreme positions, and even when these are once 
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reached with much effort, we are scarcely able to hold our 
thoughts there long enough, and steady enough, to get a 
clear idea of the matter. We never read an author on Lib- 
ty, who did not slide away from his own labored positions, 
as often as he suffered the tension of his speculative logic to 
relax for an instant. Nature was too strong for him; and 
he recognized the law of Cause and Effect in the very 
reasons he gives for denying it.” *° 

We tender our profound acknowledgments to our author 
for the use of his sharp sword. We see not but it cuts with 
equal keenness either way. We try it again on the follow- 
ing quotation. After having argued that the doctrine of 
Necessity destroys the idea of moral qualities, responsibility, 
etc., our author says, “‘ Now we have no clearer intuition 
that there is such a law in any part of the universe, as 
cause and effect, than we have that there are such qual- 
ities as virtue, sin, merit, demerit, responsibility, personality, 
and freedom. Both intuitions stand on equal authority, 
and one cannot disprove the other. We must accept both 
parts of our primary knowledge.” 

Saying nothing of the serious doubt whether our ideas of 
virtue, sin, merit, responsibility, and freedom, are intui- 
tions ; nor of the fact, that we cannot conceive of merit or 
demerit in human actions, except as they proceed from 
motives; we utter our protest against accepting both, in 
language that is ready furnished to our hand. ‘* And yet if 
it is worth while to have any thing to do with such a scheme, 
it is unquestionably requisite to know what it is, and then 
deal with it as it is. It would be idle to play backwards 
and forwards from Liberty to something else—now a little 
of one, and now a little of the other—and still, to call the 
mongrel product by that name; to argue Liberty by fits, 
and when our nature will no longer bear it, to fall back 
upon a little Cause and Effect for a breathing spell, and 
then return to the argumentation with renewed vigor. 
This, however, is the case with the advocates of this doc- 
trine. Their nature is all the while prompting them to 
think in the relation of cause and effect, indeed they cannot 
think in any other relation, and these thoughts will steal 
into the process of their argument without being noted, and 
vitiate the whole. From this disturbing cause (there are 


26 Quarterly, October, 1858, p. 347, 8, 9. 
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causes), the question will perhaps come up (it ought to come 
up without a cause), does not Liberty admit that the mind is 
in some measure subject to the law of cause and effect ? 
Certainly, but in no other way than that it is able at any 
time to arrest, or suspend, or abrogate that law.” 7” 

Is there no such thing as Liberty? None, in a positive 
sense. The Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Liberty, in 
the sphere of outward action, is the absence of restraint or 
hindrance to prevent us from doing as we choose to do. 
Liberty, in the sphere of our internal activities, is the absence 
of restraint or hindrance to prevent us from willing or 
choosing in accordance with our prevailing belief and 
preponderating desire. Neither the desire nor the belief is 
under our control. We do not believe and desire as we 
will ; but we will as we desire and believe. What we desire 
to do, and believe, we can do, that we do, and we cannot do 
otherwise. We cannot say that we are conscious of Liberty ; 
we can only say we are unconscious of restraints or 
hindrance. It is precisely this unconsciousness of restraint, 
that men mistake for a positive consciousness, or an intui- 


tion of Freedom or Liberty. Necessity is an affirmation. 
Liberty is a negation. The one can be proved, the other 
cannot. I. D. W. 


Arr. XI. 
The Order of Religious Ideas in History. 


THE observation is as true as it is familiar, that the infancy 
of the world resembles the infancy of the individual. The 
early generations, along with the physical stature of mature 
manhood, retain much of the thoughts and mental habits of 
childhood. The analogy appears all the more perfect the 
more carefully it is siatysd ; there is the same quickness 
of feeling and perception, and the same ready faith, which 
never harbors a doubt until deception has produced an 


27 Quarterly, October, 1858, p. 351. 
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unnatural state of caution and skepticism. Now one of the 
most marked and important characteristics of children and 
of childlike men, is the excess of imagination; in saying 
which we do not deem is essential to our purpose to discrim- 
inate between imagination and fancy. We shall consider 
them as essentially the same. Is is the part of either to 
create and to adorn, to embody what is not, and to trans- 
form what is. It is curious to observe the occasional 
conflict between the testimony of the eye or the conclusions 
of incipient reason, and the product of the fancy. The child 
can imagine, and in a measure bring himself for the moment 
to believe, that an object is very different from what he 
perfectly knows it to be. Which of us has not seen the 
time when he could transform a chip, floating on the 
duck-pond, into a rich argosy, freighted with wine and silks 
from Lisbon or Barcelona, and subject to all the perils of 
the sea? when it would be actually imaged in his mind 
as such, at the same time that he knew distinctly that it 
was only a chip, with a peg for a mast and a shred of cotton 
for a sail. The gravest matron of to-day could once fancy 
that the congeries of party-colored rags which her own hands 
had gathered around a nucleus of pine wood was a living 
infant, susceptible of being vexed by ill-treatment and soothed 
with caresses, and of having its life endangered by impru- 
dent exposure. The fancy could for a time maintain the 
ascendency in her mind, and enable the half belief in its 
reality to triumph over the half consciousness of its falsity. 
A child may be terrified into fits by an impromptu fiend 
which he knows to be his own brother in a paper mask. It 
was the same with the whole early world. There was a 
perpetual conflict between perception and imagination ; 
and it is as vain to inquire as it is impossible to determine 
how far, for example, Homer believed in his own poetic 
flights as realities, and how far he was conscious of their 
bemg mere creations of the fancy. 

Now the uniform tendency of the imagination is to exag- 
gerate and to personify—to exalt the human faculties and to 
endow inanimate objects with consciousness, memory, and 
will. Perhaps, more strictly speaking, the two are essen- 
tially the same, since to ascribe human intelligence to mute 
matter is as truly an exaggeration as to invest man with 


divine powers. Ancient poetry is filled with huge hyper- 
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boles, “‘Gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire.” The 
helmet of Pallas Athene is large enough to shelter the 
troops of a hundred cities; while each golden tassel that 
adorns the rim of her gis is worth a hundred oxen. The 
Arabs report that Jacob recognized the smell of Joseph’s 
garment at the distance of forty parasangs ; and a certain 


famous Indian king, who had come to the throne when 
two million years old, having reigned successfully four 
million three hundred thousand years, and thereby attained 
a respectable age, abdicated and spent the last one hundred 
thousand years of his life in dignified retirement. It is ob- 
servable too, that the most overstrained passages of the poets 
are the favorites of boys, and that very young orators are 
liable to indulge in bombast which afterwards offends their 
own maturer taste and judgment. 

Bold personifications are equally abundant. On occa- 
sions of great rejoicing, “‘ The mountains skip like rams, 
and the little hills like lambs.” This personifying tendency 
we see illustrated every day in the conduct of children. 
The boy talks to his toys, his wagon, and his sled; tells 
them the news, reasons and expostulates with them, and 
even chastises them for their awkwardness and inattention. 
The period of the supremacy of the imagination is indeed 
short, and sadly disturbed by the inroads of reality ; never- 
theless, there is such a period in the life of the individual, 
and in the life of the race, the duration of which depends 
much on educational influences. And the imagination 
which gives consciousness and vitality to a doll, is precisely 
analagous to that which gives divine attributes to an image. 
In either case the deception is seldom perfect, and the image 
in the pagan shrine, with the more intelligent, is no god, 
but an zdol, an etdolon—a thing seen, the symbol of the god 
that is unseen. 

But if the imagination can thus, in rare instances, give 
life and sensation and thought to every-day objects, while 
yet the eye and the hand bear hourly testimony against its 
myths, how much more will it exercise its creative powers 
in peopling that vast expanse which may be said to lie be- 
yond the circle of distinct vision. For it is the “ forms of things 
unknown the poet’s pen” luxuriates in embellishing. The 
darkness of night, the interior of the earth, the region above 
the clouds, the depths of the ocean, far off countries and 
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islands,and remote ages will be filled with wonders such as are 
never seen in open day, and in the streets of one’s own village. 
The aspects of physical nature are amongst the first objects 
to engage man’s attention. As soon as his personal safet 

and the supply of his bodily wants are measureably aa 
and he has leisure to look around and reflect, the great ele- 
ments of nature, at times beneficent, at times destructive in 
their effects, fill him with wonder and apprehension. The 
sun, returning every morning, from age to age, to dispel 
darkness, fear, and beasts of prey, by his nearer approach 
unlocking the ice-bound earth and streams, clothing the 
naked forest with new leaves, and the plains with grass 
and herbage, bringing forth everywhere flowers and fruits, 
and the young of beasts and birds, yet, sometimes drying up 
the pools of water and making the land a parched waste, or 
raising poisonous miasmata from the marshes—with such 
power for good or evil, the sun becomes the chief object of 
contemplation for the primitive man. Then the thunder 
and lightning, the rain and snow, the wind prostrating 
forests in its paths, the ocean’s unexplored waste and over- 
whelming waves, the river moving on its course in majesty, 
and never returning, the volcano, fire, the moon and the 
mighty train of stars furnish an ample field for the exercise 
of the imagination. Each one of these is quickly invested 
with a kind of personality. As a person, it possesses con- 
sciousness, will, and liberty of action—may be offended or 
propitiated. Endowed with vast powers, beneficent or 
malignant, it becomes an object of dread and veneration 
amounting to worship; and being both good and evil by 
turns, man feels it important to keep on its safe or friendly 
side. Being invested with a human character,—the only 
one that man could confer—it is subject to human influen- 
ences, and may be propitiated with gifts, adoration, and 
flattery. In this way, the elements naturally become the 
first objects of human worship—they are the eldest of the 
gods. This we hold to be the origin of all natural religion, 
or mythology; for the religion of one age becomes the 
mythology of the next. The earliest gods of the Rig- 
Veda, with which those of the Zend Avesta may yet in 
many instances be identified, were the powers and depart- 
ments of nature. The Phoenician, Greek and Roman 
deities constituted, as is well known, a system of Nature-gods, 
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representing the heavenly bodies, the ocean, earth, winds, 
fire, rivers, and mountains. More particularly is this true 
of the earlier race of pre-Homeric gods. Our Teutonic 
ancestors, in like manner, believed in a heaven and hell of 
elemental gods. The sun was the supreme deity of the 
Peruvians ; the powers of nature were embraced in the 
pantheon of the ancient Mexicans, and Mr. Schoolcraft 
calls the faith of the American Indians a mistaken belief in 
‘<a system of gods of the elements.” These deities are not 
the invention of priests or impostors, but the natural and 
unavoidable product of a particular stage of human progress. 
They are at first few, representing the most active or 
familiar powers of nature, but in the lapse of many centu- 
ries they become greatly multiplied, and often so changed in 
passing from one country or people to another, that what was 
originally one may be easily mistaken for a number of distinct 
personalities. It is vain to attempt to thread the labyrinth 
of ancient mythology without the clue furnished by knowing 
that the same god or hero will reappear again and again in 
distant localities, under names totally dissimilar, and with 
attributes so changed as to be with difficulty recognized. 
We will here give an example of this tangled perplexity, 
like that of a skein of badly ravelled yarn, each thread of 
which, when traced a little way, entwines itself with some 
other, with which it at first seemed to have no connection. 
We think it might be satisfactorily shown that the Grecian 
Hercules is originally the sun, and his labors the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, through which he annually makes his 
victorious way ; and further, that he is identical with the 
Trita or Traitana of the Vedas, the Threetana of then Zend 
Avesta, the Feridoon of the Shah-namch, and the Scandiria- 
vian Thor. These various names designate the same heroic 
deliverer and friend of men, continually fighting against 
tyrants and monsters; and the greatest of all natural 

eliverers is the sun, waging a perpetual warfare against the 
powers of darkness and of winter. The Trita of the Rig 
Veda, is one of the powers that rule the firmament. The 
cows, which Hercules rescues from Cacus, are the clouds, 
dark, white, and mottled, which pasture in the expanse of 
heaven, and drop from their heavy udders a fertilizing milk 
upon the earth. A robber sometimes drives them off, and 
conceals them in a dark cave near the farthest end of 
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heaven. Then the earth becomes parched, and nature 
languishes until the beneficent Trita starts in pursuit. He 
hurls his thunder-bolts, rends the rocks, and brings the cows 
back to their pastures ; their milk falls in refreshing drops, 
and drooping nature gains renewed life. These cows, orig- 
inally the clouds, are the same with the cow- Adumbla that 
licks the rime from the rocks of Iceland, and the cow that 
suckled Feridoon. ‘The weapon of Trita is the thunderbolt 
of Hercules ; the club of Feridoon, a club terminated by a 
cow’s head, and that of Thor, a hammer, which in turn is the 
thunder. ‘Thor’s perpetual warfare is against the Jotuns, 
frost-giants, or powers of winter, whose home is in the far 
north. The Lernean Hydra with its many heads, is, in the 
Veda, the three-headed serpent Ahi; inthe Avesta, the Ash- 
dahak, or biting serpent, destroyed by Thraétana; in the 
Shah-namch it has become the three-headed tyrant Zohak— 
human, in the main, but with two serpents growing out of 
his shoulders—slain by Feridoon with his cow-headed club ; 
and in the Norse Eddas it is 


“That dread snake, tremendous curled, 
Whose magic circle girds the world.” 


Scarcely, however, isa system of gods of the elements 
formed when it begins to undergo an essential modification. 
The divinity, in each instance, retires into the back-ground, 
and leaves the natural object standing out in relief, as his 
symbol’ or representation. The sun is now no longer a 
god, but there is still a sun-god whose special office is the 
superintendence of that luminary. The thunder is no more 
a divinity, but the bolt in the red right hand of him who is 
emphatically ‘the Thunderer.” The sea and the winds are 
no longer gods, yet each of these elements is the peculiar 
charge of a distinct deity. This constant removal of the di- 
vine, and intervention of something less august, is worthy of 
particular attention. Man seems to have an instinctive 
reluctance to standing face to face with his God. He ac- 
knowledges himself too poor and sinful for such intercourse. 
This, we think, is the true origin of the whole scheme of 
mediation—of a demiourgus of inferior gods, demi-gods, 
angels, heroes, and priesthoods. 

The human mind, when awakened at all to thought, 
strives after some comprehensive notion of the universe. 

vol. xvi. sd14 
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The Arabian or Chaldzan shepherd would fain find a gen- 
eral theory to embrace the sum of all that he sees or has 
heard.’ Yet no true theory is possible for him; for he would 
understand the whole before studying any of the parts. He 
would master the wisdom of the whole book of nature ere 
he has learned the characters in which it is written, and so 
can only amuse his fancy with the pictures that embellish 
its pages. He observes at first indeed only the most strik- 
ing phenomena—sees only the salient mountain peaks of 
nature, rising first above the primeval mist and darkness ; 
and instead of measuring, he worships them. He does not 
accumulate observations, and deduce general laws of nature ; 
but he personifies and then deifies the separate parts of na- 
ture. Ignorant of each one of the many sectors into which 
we divide the circle of human knowledge, it is in vain that 
he attempts to compass the whole. ‘Thousands of years of 
toil and watching, and the garnering of precious truth, 
must intervene between Sabean astrology and the Cosmos 
of Humboldt. In the olden time, the winds were locked 
up in caves, and retailed to the mariner by the bagful ; now 
their directions and velocities are observed and registered 
over every continent and sea, to determine the laws of 
rial currents and storms. Neptune ruled the ocean long 
enough before its streams were inscribed on charts or its 
depths sounded for a telegrapic plateau. The thunder was 
the bolt of Jove, the hammer of Thor, or “ the voice of the 
Lord, breaking the cedars in Lebanon,” thousands of years 
before Franklin’s kite avose, to connect the heavens and the 
earth, like Jacob’s ladder, and prepare the way for angels of 
ace to descend with messages of good will to men. 

Such then is the earliest form of human thought; and it is 
essentially poetic. Nature is personified, and its phenomena 
regarded as so many personal acts, or at least acts depend- 
ent upon a personal will. While we are accustomed to 
regard the operations of physical nature as invariably fol- 
lowing stereotyped methods, few thinkers attribute such 
inflexible fixity to the human mind. Nature is conceived of 
as bound by laws; man as influenced indeed by motives, yet 
behind these endowed with a self-determining will, capable 
of deciding without or against motives. It is obvious that 
this certainty now-a-days ascribed to material phenomena 
is inconsistent with the idea of such a nelt-peieed will ; for, 
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to assume that this personal arbiter will certainly decide in 
a particular manner, is to lay down the law of the will, while 
contending that it is without and above law. What we 
here mean is, that personal acts are popularly conceived of 
as arbitrary and indeterminate—a man may travel or stay 
at home just as he pleases, and it is impossible for us to say 
beforehand which he will choose to do. Now this kind of 
personal freedom, the child and the savage ascribe to nature, 
and traces of the same conception long remain despite of 
advancing years or enlightenment. The mass of mankind 
have not yet divested themselves of a vague notion that the 
more remarkable phenomena, at least, are in some way de- 
pendent on a personal will accessible to personal influences. 
We still see men resort to days of fasting and humiliation 
to stay the progress of cholera or yellow fever, and pray for 
favorable weather or abundant crops. How much more 
was this the case in the mythic ages! Then each event was 
regarded alone, without reference to what went before it or 
what should come after it, but only as the act of some per- 
sonal intelligence—god, or demon, or spirit—who did it for 
reasons of his own. Now every natural phenomenon is 
looked upon as having its destined place, and indissolubly 
connected with prior events as its causes, and succeeding 
ones as its consequences. The conviction that no event is 
isolated, permeates the whole mental habit of an intelligent 
man ; and. for every thing he looks before and after to see 
what caused it, and what it will cause in turn. The prim- 
itive man did not do this, but saved himself the trouble of 
inquiry by referring each striking event directly to a per- 
sonal will; and this constitutes the great radical difference 
between the thought of the man and of the child,—of the 
modern naturalist and of the ancient nature-worshipper. 

To those who believed in this personality of nature, no 
intelligent study of its phenomena was possible. No one 
would institute protracted experiments with kites and ane- 
mometers who believed that AZolus might at any moment 
imprison the winds, and sell them to whom he pleased. In 
order even to desire to ascertain the methods of nature, it is 
first of all necessary to believe that it has a fixed method ; 
and a personal free will is supposed to have none. Hence 
the early imagination, however prolific of beautiful concep- 
tions, is barren of exact truths. Not only is this first type 
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of human thought fallacious in itself, but it contains no pro- 
vision for correcting its own aberrations. Its myths serve 
in after ages to paint many a moral of which the authors 
never dreamed, but it is inconsistent with every form of 
accurate thought or scientific inquiry. 

It may be proper to notice here, in passing, the effect of 
this personifying tendency on the ideas entertained respect- 
ing the deity and miracles. The type after which man 
fashions all his personalities is necessarily man himself; 
hence his gods, whatever their varying shapes, are all human 
in character. They are generally little more than vastly 
powerful men, and, in that rude age, very rude men. The 
primitive god has strong affections or antipathies for partic- 
ular persons, and is even jealous towards other gods. He 
is peculiarly irritable, often and easily provoked, and so 
unstable as to repent of undertakings that do not turn out to 
his liking. He works by direct personal methods, and not 
by general agencies. He takes part in the wars and schemes 
of his votaries ; has a craving for the blood and fat of sacri- 
fice ; appears in human form, and eats and drinks with his 


favorite worshippers. He engages in frequent intrigues and 
amours, and becomes the parent of a numerous half-breed 
progeny. From this aboriginal type the distance is great 
indeed to the God of the enlightened Christian—a God 
without change, without passion, without partiality, who 


* Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


In reference to miracles, we fall into frequent errors from 
thoughtlessly assuming that the mental habits of primitive 
and less scientific ages were the same as our own. Our 
conviction of the invariability of nature’s methods, is so 


‘strong as to outweigh almost any amount of evidence ; it 
was very different with those who scarcely recognized na- 
ture as having determinate methods at all. We are apt to 
wonder that the miracles of Jesus and his apostles did not 
produce instantaneous and universal conviction ; but in this 


we judge the people of that period by a standard not ap- 
plicable to them, and still less applicable to yet ruder 


populations. Mr. Layard remarks, that miracles would have 
very little effect upon the present inhabitants of Mesopota- 
mia, who probably differ little in that respect from their 
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ancestors. If a professed prophet were, in the vicinity of 
Boston, to raise from the grave one long dead, it would be 
almost impossible to convince the sober intelligent part of 
the community of the fact. If their interest could once be 
sufficiently awakened, they would hold public meetings and. 
appoint committees of professors from Harvard, clergymen, 
legislators and able editors, to investigate all the facts and 
report. If once satisfied that the miracle had been wrought, 
they would then be ready to accept every word and act of 
the agent as those of a divine messenger ; but it would per- 
haps require as great a miracle to make them capable of 
believing. But were the same thing done at Mosul or 
Bagdad, the effect would be almost precisely the reverse. 
Belief would be ready enough ; investigation would not be 
thought of, and the influence on the believers would be next 
to nothing. The Arab would merely say, “‘ God is great ;” 
and the Yezel would say, the ‘‘ Devil is as great;” and 
between the two, and the many powers that control the ele- 
ments of the earth and the air, they would readily find an 
agency capable of performing the miracle, and of elegating 
his power to man for purposes ‘wicked or charitable.’ 

This readiness of belief and neglect of scrutiny would effect 
the value of the testimony of those even who derive their 
information from the most direct sources. It adds great 
weight to the recital of a witness to know that he has habits 
of close inquiry, and that in his mind, the facts of the case 
have overruled strong previous convictions ; and it would 
certainly be a gratification, as well as an additional guaran- 
tee, in the case of even the best authenticated miracles, if 
we could always be sure that the authors who narrate them 
possessed the critical habits of a Niebuhr or a Faraday, 
and naturally leaned towards a cautious incredulity. 

We have thus sought to sketch that earliest form of 
thought, which to the primitive man was at once philoso- 
phy, religion, and poetry ; the three being undistinguished. 
We do not mean that this was ever the exclusive type of 
thought, or that it was applied to things familiar and 
well known. Its proper field was, as we have already said, 
that large outer region lying beyond the line of distinct vis- 
ion. The wisdom of the ancients, to a great extent, related 
to things that not only were unknown, but could never be 
known. A time, however, inevitably comes when these 

* 
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picturesque imaginings are no longer credible as an inter- 
pretation of the universe ; yet that time arrives before the 


prime facts of the universe have been ascertained. Man a 
second time essays the solution of the great problem, while 


most of its elements are yet unknown quantities; and the 
result is only a different form of error. This second type of 
thought is the metaphysical or abstract,—its processes are 


assumption and deduction, not observation and induction. 
Philosophy is always the newest form of accredited thought ; 


religion and poetry its old forms; hence the innovation 
makes its appearance as philosophy to interpret anew the 
henomena of nature. But the facts of nature being un- 


nown, the philosopher is content to dispense with them ; 


and it is soon found that he can frame systems quite as well 
without them. The data of the ancient philosopher, beyond 
a handful of the most common-place truisms, were assump- 


tions, and often very fanciful ones, for which he was in some 
measure indebted to the older forms of thought. He did 


not weigh, measure and analyze; he needed no instru- 
ments, experiments or volumes of observations and statistics ; 
and he travelled less to learn the customs and pursuits of 
men, than the speculations of recluse priests. Like the spi- 
der, he had the material of his curious and delicate web 
within himself. Omnia mea mecum parto, was his motto, as 
true of his intellectual resources as of his worldly goods. 
His philosophy, however, bold, beautiful or ingenious, was 
emphatically what the Germans call hirngespoimen, or brain- 
spun, of which abundant examples might be pointed out, but 
perhaps none more characteristic than the Timezus of Plato. 
The paucity of facts induced a disregard of facts, and the 
philosopher eschewed the arts that minister to human wants, 
a course which reacted in discouraging inquiry. The occa- 
sional declarations of the Greek sages, that they knew 
nothing, was neither a rhetoric fence to disarm scrutiny nor 
the modesty of great learning, but a too literal fact ; for the 
actual knowledge of the most celebrated philosopher was 
hardly greater than that of the common citizen. Hence it 
is that those departments of thought, which like logic and 
the mathematics depend little on observation, were cultiva- 
ted with success before the Christian era, while chemistry, 
geology, comparative philology and meteorology requiring 
vast accumulations of facts, are still, as sciences, little more 
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than half a century old ; while the possibility of a science of 
human actions, or social phenomena, requiring yet larger 


generalizations, is still admitted by only a few of the boldest 
minds. We may place the pure mathematics at one ex- 


tremity of the series, and this latter, sometimes designated 
by the barbarous name of sociology, at the other, and we 
shall find it equally true of all intermediate departments of 


science, that those which are based on the fewest and sim- 


plest facts are the first to assume a definite form. 


The metaphysical method started from a set of assumed, 
and abstract notions. ‘The properties of bodies were con- 
ceived of as so many abstract entities ; whiteness, blackness, 


hardness, and the like, were treated as actual existences. 


An object was said to be beautiful because it possessed this 
abstract entity called beauty, somewhat as we popularly say 
that a bar of iron is red hot because heat has been imparted 
to it, or that a steel needle is magnetic because it has re- 
ceived magnetism. Such explanations on our part would 
be worthless, but those of the ancient philosophers were all 
of that kind. As they assumed such and so many of these 
abstract entities as they wanted, they had a most facile but 
unsatisfactory mode of explaining every thing. Actual know- 
ledge being unnecessary, their speculatious were for the 
most part directed to objects not merely unascertained, but 
wholly unascertainable ; such as the nature of the deity, the 
origin of the universe, the methods of creation, and the 
essential nature of matter, aside from its sensible forms and 
properties. 

Modern thought is slow and laborious in its processes, but 
its toils are rewarded by a rich harvest of knowledge, and 
the promotion of all the interests of civilized life ; that of 
the ancients was light, airy and rapid as some strong-winged 
bird, but it filled no gleaner’s hand with ears, or reaper’s 
bosom with sheaves. Mitscherlich declared on a public 
occasion that it took fourteen years to verify a new fact in 
chemistry ; yet that most widely useful of all the sciences, 
is almost wholly of modern growth. We think it may be 
reasonably doubted whether metaphysical studies, even 
when confined to what is generally deemed their proper 
sphere, have ever conferred, or are likely ever to confer, 
much benefit on mankind. However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that the metaphysical method applied to the problems of 
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nature was as barren of valuable results as the imagination. 


‘The speculations of the old philosopher were little more than 
bold guesses, sometimes indeed so fortunate as to seem in- 


spired, as in the case of the atomic theory of Democritus, 
which is to this day the utmost limit of speculation in that 


direction ; at other times they were scarcely more rational 
than the dreamings of his poetic predecessor; but in no 
case were they based on any large repertory of facts, or made 


subservient to the requirements of human life. The old 
Greeks, for example, even when the most curious and sug- 


gestive facts were thrust upon them, seldom turned them to 
much account. It is related that an old shepherd found 
upon the hills of Magnesia a kind of iron-stone which at- 


tracted iron and imparted to pieces of that metal the property 
of attracting other pieces; yet notwithstanding this invalu- 


able kernel of fact, the Greeks contributed to magnetism 
only the name. We may adduce a still more striking ex- 
ample to illustrate the different methods of ancient and 


modern hilosophy. It was known from very early times 


that electron when rubbed on a suitable cushion acquired 


the property of attracting light substances, but that was all 
the ancients ever knew of electricity. No sooner, however, 
had the awakened mind of western Europe been called to it, 


than the bit of amber became a centre around which were 
gradually gathered facts destined to grow up into the most 


marvellous of all the departments of natural science. The 
English Gilbert, of Colchester, better known for his discov- 
eries in magnetism, first took up the old sterile fact, about 


the year 1600 and discovered that upwards of twenty other 


substances possessed the same property in common with 
amber, and that the electric manifestations were influenced 


by the condition of the atmosphere. By 1709, Boyle had 
added to the number of electrics ; Otto Guericke coll discov- 


ered electrical repulsion and the electric light ; and Newton 
and Hawksbee had greatly improved on the experiments and 
apparatus of their predecessors. By 1733, Stephen Gray 
had found that the rubbing of such a thing as amber calls 
something into existence, or at least into manifestation, 


which travels with the speed of light ; to which some bodies 
present an easy highway, and others an impassable barrier ; 
and also that electrics were non-conductors, and conductors 


non-electrics, At the same time he observed that, com- 
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paring small things with great, the electric phenomena 
resembled thunder and lightning; and Dufay, in France, 


conveyed the mysterious influence a quarter of a mile on 
lines, and discovered the distinction between vitreous and 


resinous electricity. A scientific character being now ac- 
quired for the group of new phenomena, there followed 


rapidly electric machines, leyden jars and batteries, ignition 
and fusion by electric heat, and the polarizing and reversing 
of magnetic needles. In 1752, Franklin verified the con- 


jecture of Gray, and identified artificial with atmospheric 


electricity ; and in 1790 Galvani, in Italy, made the discov- 
ery that led to the knowledge of that other kind of electricity 
which was to supersede the original, and in less than three- 
score years materially affect the arts of life, and the political 


relations of the world. We now have electricity applied to 
all kinds of printing, plating and gilding, the blasting of 


submarine rocks, chemical analysis, the eure of inveterate 
diseases, and the conveyance of intelligence alike through 


crowded cities, and over seas and deserts; and we shall 


not be surprised to see within ten. years, daily communica- 


tions by the same subtle agency with Pekin and Jeddo. 
Such is the-difference in results between the philosophy of 
abstract ideas and that which has taken its place. 


With all its glaring deficiency, however, the metaphysical 


. ’ ’ 0 ‘ ‘ 
method was a step gained in the right direction. It admit- 
ted that the universe was not the sport of a personal and 
changeful will, or exposed to the conflicts of many such. It 
admitted an ascertainable certainty in the phenomena of 


nature, which man might study with a reasonable hope of 
understanding. Its great defect was, that instead of seeking 


larger knowledge from which to generalize its conclusions, 
it sought only by the assumption of abstract notions to 


account for the few phenomena which obtruded themselves 
without being looked for. It passed at a single stride from 


the slenderest footing of fact, to the loftiest heights of specu- 
ulation, regardless of the rich fields of practical knowledge 
that intervened. It scorned the sorded aim of mitigatmg 
familiar evils, or supplying wants, and aspired only to the 
determination of questions which man in this life has no 
faculties for answering ; and, as a natural consequence, it 
remained to the last unfruitful as the barren sea,—a system 


of lofty but idle speculations. 
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It remains to be remarked, that as the imagination is 
constantly the first, so the metaphysical is as uninformly the 
second type of thought, both of the individual and of the 
race. Personification is the method of the child; abstract 
notions the method of the boy; while that of the mature 
man is a third, quite different from both. We leave it to our 
readers to say, how many of them, between the ages of ten 
and twenty, were inclined to abstruse metaphysical specula- 
tions, and to the settlement of practical questions on the 
basis of abstract notions, with little reference to facts. We 
see the same thing daily in persons of superior natural 
intelligence, whose education and reading have been limited. 
Their active minds have an insufficient stock of knowledge 
for their full exercise, and are naturally busied with abstruse 
and vain assumptions and deductions, and fruitless attempts 
to know what is beyond human ken. Along with acute 
reasonings and far-reaching conjectures, they mingle errors, 
which to an educated man of half the talent would be 
impossible. 

Some nations, as the Hebrews, stopped short at the first 
stage of thought; while to the end of the middle ages, no 
people had advanced beyond the second, or abstract. The 
Chinese present a remarkable example of a people who 
have stood still at the metaphysical point for twenty- 
five centuries; and their whole national thought is the best 
illustration of the barrenness of that method. We of the 
present age have discarded it almost wholly, except in theolo- 
gy, which, as has been remarked, is invariably an old type 
of thought ; and the weakly repetition of obsolete notions, in 
which no sensible man any longer feels an interest, may be 
reckoned as one of the causes of the deadness of the churches 
—a lethargy disturbed only by the periodic visitations of 
an epidemic revival. Yet even the sanctuary is becoming 
accessible to the third form of human thought ; and the 
most efficient and successful preachers are precisely those 
who deal most largely in the facts of every day life. 

¥ 8. R. 
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Arr. XI. 


The Movement to Revive Calvinism. 


The American Theological Review. Edited by Rev. H. B. Smith, 
D. D., and Rev. Joseph Tracy. Volume i. No. 1. Boston: Moore, 
Munro, & Co. January, 1859. 


THE appearance of this periodical marks an important 
crisis in American Theology. Its avowed and real purpose 
is the restoration of genuine Calvinism, as opposed to varied 
counterfeit forms thereof—forms which, while retaining the 
name and the technicalities of Calvinism, nevertheless ex- 
plain away and pervert its original meaning. Its avowed 
purpose is indeed to wage war against Unitarianism, Uni- 
versalism, and what it is pleased to rank with these, 
rationalism and infidelity. But it expects to reach these 
palpable heresies by first rectifying the more subtile de- 
' partures from first principles within its own communion. 
Without anywhere calling them by name, it is easy to 
perceive that its objects of direct assault are the Parks, the 
Beechers, and the Bushnells; and it hopes either by re- 
claiming or expelling these exponents of a diluted and 
mystified Calvinism, to revive in all Orthodox ranks the 
battle carried on in a former age, by Edwards, Bellamy, 
Hopkins, and Emmons! The doctrine of God’s “ absolute 
sovereignty, both as the dispenser of providential events and 
the enacter of laws; of man’s utter ruin by nature ; of his 
accountable ability and moral impotence; of Christ’s all- 
sufficient atonement ; of electing grace ; of justification by 
faith ; of instantaneous regeneration, wrought alone by the 
Holy Spirit ; of spontaneous obedience, arising from con- 
trolling desires to vindicate Christ’s character, and to 
promote the interests of his kingdom,”’—all these it purposes 
to bring vividly before the mind. ° 

There are several respects wherein we feel a deep interest 
in this movement. First of all, we find in its central doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God, what we deem the first 
truth of religion. It is upon this foundation we, as Uni- 
versalists, build the superstructure of our faith. A doctrine 
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which refers primarily to the Divine Creator, the responsi- 
bilities of the issues of the creation, we cannot welcome as 
cordially as we would. And we may say here, that it is 
with reference to this very doctrine, that Universalism dif- 
fers from Unitarianism ; ‘br while the latter, so far as it 
encourages hope in any determined issue in human destiny, 
predicates that oe directly of the nature and capabilities 
of man; Universalism, accepting all its concessions in these 
particulars, refers all destiny to the Deity as the sovereign 
arbiter. As Universalists, therefore, we feel a degree of in- 
terest in the Calvinistic movement. We heartily accept the 
Calvinistic theology so far as “it makes God the centre and 
source of religious truth ;” so far as it evolves all “ from 
his nature, excellences and character.” With the single 
exception of what pertains to the “ fall’? of man, we assent, 
without qualification, to the proposition, that 


“The divine purposes and law, and the covenant of grace ; 
man’s original nature and capacities ; his relations to his Crea- 
tor; the method of his fall, recovery, and final destiny—are such 
as God’s perfections demand.” (p, 3.) 


And it, in saying thus much, we seem to make concessions 
inconsistent with any recognition of the freedom of the 
human will, and its moral accountability, we can only say, 
that we cannot help it. We accept the freedom of the will 
as a fact, an ultimate fact ; as inexplicable, because ultimate ; 
as incapable of proof, because a first fact coming before all 
proof; we accept it as the averment of consciousness une- 
quivocally recording its decree in the practices, institutions, 
and speech of all peoples. As to the ever-recurring ques- 
tion, how can this fact be reconciled with the sovereignt 
of the Deity ? we have our convictions, but do not feel called 
upon at all times to produce them. It is enough for us that 
each doctrine has its own basis of authority; and if we 
have no faculties qualifying us to perceive the relations of 
the two, the fault—if such it may be called—is not our own. 
Whatever we may think, or have expressed, as to the free- 
dom and responsibilities of the human will, we claim the 
right and exercise the privilege of recording our sincere 
gratification in view of the movement which promises to 
give special prominence to the complete sovereignty of God. 

Calvinism, indeed, as a complete system, is sufficiently 
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abhorrent. We have no words that can express our re- 
pulsion from the dogmas which it associates with its great 
truth of divine omnipotence. Its complete picture of the 
Creator is revolting in the extreme. And were God such 
a being as Calvinism assumes him to be—deliberately fore- 
ordaining his own offspring to endless sin and reprobation, 
it would be the blackest of all sins to love him. But we 
do not fear its progress. The human soul is against it— 
the very soul that God has made in his own image. The 
introductory article in the periodical under notice, in the 
very terms of its eulogy of the system, indirectly concedes 
as much. 


“The unrenewed heart is so utterly opposed to these great 
scriptural truths, that it rises against them in untiring resistance. 
If Christians weary in pressing them, natural men never weary 
in their warfare against them. It is different with the varied 
schemes of Arminianism. They are so agreeable to unregenerate 
men, who are at all religiously disposed, that they eagerly drink 
them in. Hence the great battle between Calvinism and this 
class of errors must be fought over in every age.” (p. 6.) 


The assumptions of the writer touching the “ unrenewed 
heart,” the“ great scriptural truths,” and kindred phrases, 
may pass for what they are worth. As a protestant, he 
cannot deny our right to make precisely contrary assump- 
tions ; and in the exercise of this right we aver, that, in the 
words just quoted, we have the concession that Calvinism 
as a system is antagonistic to man—as we believe, the more 
antagonistic as man is the more renewed and regenerate. 

The new movement deeply interests us, therefore, inas- 
much as it concedes, and in itself is a concession, that the 
defence of Calvinism is an uphill work; that it is in the 
present age in no small degree obsolete ; that even its nom- 
inal defenders are virtually its enemies. To us, these are 
cheering symptoms. We can have no better proof that 
the “ progress of the age,” of which we hear so much, has 
a real significance, than the fact that genuine Calvinism has 
lost favor even in the house of its nominal friends. And 
though our exultation in this particular will expose us to 
such hard terms as “ unregenerate,”’ and ** unrenewed,” we 
have only to remember that the men who so authoritatively 
deal in harsh judgments, are at best frail and fallible, every 
moment liable to err; and very possibly quite in a mistake 

VOL. XVI. 
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in their voluble use of deprecatory epithets. It is true, we 
should abate somewhat of our joy, were the decline of Cal- 
vinism attended with a corresponding decline in public and 
private morals. .But while we are confident that vital, 
spiritual religion has lost nothing, that men are quite as 
temperate, honest, humane and charitable as when Calvin- 
ism raged with unresisted might, we feel at liberty to rejoice, 
without let or hindrance, over that decline of a grim and 
gloomy theology, which is conceded in the very fact of the 
movement which the new periodical inaugurates. For still 
another reason we take a deep interest in the attempt to 
revive the Calvinistic theology. We think men ought to 
be honest ; and we hold it dishonest for men to profess be- 
lief in Calvinism, while their evasion of its dogmas proves 
that they have in fact no such belief. Either expunge it 
from the creed, or else preach it faithfully. How men can 
take a solemn oath that they believe in a creed which the 
take every pains to hide, is more than we can ealaneasle 
Pretending to believe in Calvinism, and at the same time 
preaching Universalism, strikes us as an inconsistency (not 
to use a harsher term), which merits no apology. We 
trust that the leaders of the new movement will ferret out 
these ‘ artful dodgers,” and drive them into their true po- 
position—compelling them to avow in explicit terms the 
principles they now adroitly use. 

Again : Orthodox congregations are largely composed of 
persons whose real sympathies are with either Universalism 
or Unitarianism ; and on the principle that “a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” they are content to re- 
main in pews where, under a different word, they will hear 
substantially their own convictions proclaimed. It is this 
dishonest artifice—this preaching of Universalist sentiments 
from Orthodox pulpits—that, more than all other causes, 
retards the growth of our denomination. Only let the 
genuine nok blaze from those pulpits—let Calvinism be 
preached in its purity, preached with directness and by 
earnest men,—and there will be such a scattering of indig- 
nant parishioners as has never yet been witnessed! In 
view of this result we need not say how heartily we 
sympathize with the movement to revive the unadulterated 
Calvinism ! 

But mnch as we should heartily rejoice in the success of 
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the undertaking, we readily see that such a result, to any 
great extent, is not possible. The very Introduction, in the 
periodical under notice, evinces the fact that no genuine 
Calvinism can find fit defenders. Take the following as an 
illustration of what we mean. 


“Do we talk of controversy? It is not that we wish to be 
disputatious, much less pugnacious or captious. Have we spoken 
of conflict? The weapons of our warfare shall not be carnal. 
-We will contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints; but we will remember that it is the truth of Him who, 
when reviled, reviled not again. Paul shall be our model.” 

‘“‘ Have our readers mourned over the personalities and invec- 
tives of religious controversies ? None have lamented them more 
than ourselves. We have been pained in reading the writings of 
John Calvin and those of his compeers, excellent as they are, be- 
cause so deeply discolored with the spirit of the pugilist. The 
Puritans, whom we especially revere, have, in some instances, 
marred their works with a similar spirit; and we, in this period 
of advanced civilization and refinement, are little behind them. 
The pugnacious spirit of some of our religious journals carries 
us back to the barbarism of the medieval ages. We often ask 
—Must this war of words, in which, not blood is spilt, but char- 
acter is murdered, and every generous feeling tortured, continue 
from generation to generation? Is there no remedy? Cannot 
the spirit of Christianity, which both parties would promote, 
brood over the warring elements, and rule the storm? Where 
lies the fault? At the door of controversy itself? Or must it 
be charged to the spirit with which it is too often conducted ? 
We believe the last. Gospel truth is a solemn trust committed 
to us by its holy Author, and it must be defended. The world 
may not be given up to the dominion of error. Christians must 
array themselves against it. But they should do it in the tem- 
per of Him they serve. Opposing generals on the bloody field 
sometimes salute each other with the greatest urbanity. Shall 
they, who are contending for truths which our Saviour died to 
promulgate, be less courteous? Cannot brethren in Christ differ 
in opinion without becoming enemies? In this day of high 
social culture and religious developement, cannot Christians 
manifest ‘ that pure-mindedness which can be earnest in refuting 
an argument, and yet reverential in separating the person of the 
antagonist from his errors in logic.’?” (pp. 10, 11.) 


We cannot deem this a characteristic commencement of 
the plan to revive the Calvinistic scheme. It does indeed, 
and very properly, attribute to the founder of this theology, 
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and his compeers, ‘the spirit of the pugilist;” but it is 
not Calvinistic to be amiable ; and so far as the writer aims 
to be genial and civil in his treatment of opposing theolo- 
gies, he can but poorly impersonate his part as the champion 
of a grim and intolerant faith. 

There is not merely the Calvinistic theology, but insepar- 
able from it, is the Calvinistic character. e shall not 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles. The creed of 
Calvinism makes man a worm,—worse than this, a viper, 
hated of God, and all saints. And its whole history is but a 
successive impersonation of its crushing and anathematizing 
spirit. The spirit of charity, of compassion, of generous 
and genial feeling, is none of its; and with its restoration, 
as a leading power in the religious world, all the attractive 
virtues must give way to the narrow, fierce, and bigoted 
spirit which is inseparable from the very blood of the 
scheme. Every creed has its identity. Its honest, practi- 
cal believer has its mark. And Calvinism has exhibited its 
genius in unmistakable mien. But the editors of the new 
publication really expect to be good natured. They even 
propose an occasional “ pleasantry,” “ the playful repartee,” 
and “ sallies of wit.”” Hear them: 


“We” (as theological disputants) ‘sit down as friends. We 
frankly state our views, and they, as frankly, theirs. We delib- 
erate, compare differences, propose objections, and mutually 
weigh them. We ascertain how far we agree, and wherein we 
disagree. Pleasantry, the playful repartee, and sallies of wit, 
mingle with the argumentation. The mind is in a genial state, 
just fitted to receive light, and light breaks in. There may be even 
much earnestness in the discussion. Remarks may be pointed. 
But, while the intellect is kept clear from the fogs of passion, 
progress is made. Indeed, the sharper the discussion, provided 
good humor rules the strife, the better. The mind opens to the 
truth as the warm earth to the genial shower; and a harvest of 
thought is the product. Nothing tends more to clear up a sub- 
ject, especially after reading thoroughly upon it, than such 
friendly and earnest discussion. The mind is spurred on to leap 
difficulties, before seemingly insuperable, at a single bound.” 
(p. 13.) 

All this is indeed very fine, but it is so unlike every 
thing properly bearing the name of Calvinism that it must, 
we think, strike every one as out of character, coming in 
such connection, The leaders of Calvinism must them- 
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selves be Calvinists; and no genuine Calvinist can feel at 
his ease if under a pledge to use pleasant words, and to treat 
his opponents in faith with tolerant civility. 


We pass to a brief review of the argumentative ground, 
upon which it is assumed that pure Calvixism rests. The 
claim is, that it is predicated of God, in contradistinction 
to those forms of theology which make the nature and 
wants of the human soul their basis. 


“It” (Calvinism) “is contra-distinguished from that system of 
truth, which makes man the centre, and evolves all the truths 
which we are to believe, and the duties which we are to perform, 
from his nature, powers, and wants. This last, instead of making 
God’s character a guarantee of man’s rational responsibilities, 
of the justice and goodness of the divine requirements and 
plans, makes man’s nature and capacities the measure of God’s 
purposes respecting him, and the rules by which he governs 
him. The advocate of the former stands, as it were, in the 
centre of the divine perfections. Through these he sees the 
doctrines and duties of the gospel; and following their legiti- 
mate operation, and confiding in their unchanging integrity, 
he constitutes them the interpreter of the moral government 
of the universe. The advocate of the latter, making man the 
centre, 7. ¢., the central point from which he reasons, sees the 
great truths of revelation through his nature, capacities, and 
needs; thereby deciding upon the justice or injustice of the 
same government. Which of these two stand-points we occupy 
in studying revealed truth, is of vast importance. In the one 
we look at them from the same position that God does, through 
infinite holiness, justice, goodness, and truth; leaving self- 
interest out of the question, and simply inquiring what must be 
the legitimate operations of these boundless perfections, or what 
they demand. In the other, we look at them: from the position 
of a selfish being, one most deeply interested in their results, 
and ask what his finite nature, his short-sightedness, demands. 

The medium through which we contemplate them cannot fail 
to affect our views. Look down through that long beautiful 
avenue, bordered with shrubs, trees, fences, buildings, and the 
clouds floating in the transparent sky beyond,—all lit up with 
the glories of the morning sun. From this point the various ob- 
jects present to your view certain aspects. Then take your sta- 
tion at the other extremity, and look back at the point you now 
occupy. The several objects, shrubs, trees, fences, buildings, 
and the distant heavens, tinted with other lights and shades, ap- 

*15 
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pear very differently, some of them like other objects. One 
marked difference, according to the well known laws of perspec- 
tive, is that those which are near appear large, those at the other 
extremity of the vista small. So to those who take their stand 


amid the divine perfections, and contemplate gospel truths through 
them, God and his glory appear great, and all things besides 


diminutive; while, to those who make man the stand-point of 
investigation, man seems great, and all other things, even God 
himself, comparatively small. The system formed from this 


latter stand-point is not so properly called * theology” as “‘an- 
thropo-theology.” It will inevitably carry with it some taint 


of humanity. As it lowers our ideas of God, and consequently 
weakens our conceptions of those spiritual exercises which clus- 


ter around entire submission to his sovereign will and consecra- 
tion to his service, it modifies, more or less, all the practical 


duties of the Christian life. It can never inspire the highest 


type of individual piety, nor constitute the basis of a church 
breathing the purest spirit.of Christian enterprise.”” (pp. 3, 4.) 


In another connection ‘we read to the same purport : 


“There is no intermediate line of philosophic thought be- 


tween Calvinism and Arminianism,—the one, as we have previ- 
ously shown, being evolved from God’s nature, perfections, and 
character ; the other, from man’s nature, capacities, and destiny. 


Starting from these respective points, the one advocates the di- 


vine glory as the object of highest interest; the other, man’s 


rights and dignity. Hence, one advocates God’s sovereignty ; 
the other, man’s independence. The one maintains God’s justice 
in constituting Adam the representative of our race; the other, 


the injustice of such an arrangement, The one maintains the 
total depravity of humanity, the other denies it, The one 


defends the necessity of the will—that we always choose accord- 
ing to the preponderating motive ; the other, the self-determining 
power of the will,—its freedom from all influences extraneous 


to itself. . Thus the two systems constantly diverge. They can 


never be combined into one consistent scheme of theology. As 
there is no line of philosophic thought running between them, 
no power of logic can find the combining principle.” (pp. 17, 18.) 


In the statement of the basis of the Calvinistic theology, 


which we have thus quoted at considerable length, we 
find what seems to us a singular mixture of truth and error. 
Evidently, the perfections of God are the fundamental prin- 


ciples of theology. The mere word implies as much as this. 
-But how do we come to a knowledge of these perfections ? 
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Let it be observed that there are two questions on this point, 
which we are in danger of confounding. First, we may ask, 
How do we know that God possesses certain perfections— 


that he is wise, merciful, holy, and good? Secondly, How 
do we know what these perfections essentially are—what is 


the nature of wisdom, mercy, holiness, and goodness? It 
may be said that revelation answers the first question. 
But what answers the second question? Can argument be 
needed to show that the nature of man must furnish all in- 


formation on this point? We can know nothing of the 


essential attributes of the Divine mind, except so far as we 
have, in our natures, an experience of those attributes. In 
every case of reasoning, we must interpret the unknown by 


the known. We spontaneously assume thus much in the 


most ordinary affairs of life. ‘To ascertain the length of a 


board, the carpenter makes use of his rule. In this rule 
he has something definite—something of which he has relia- 
ble knowledge. If the sailor would know the course of his 


ship, he looks to the compass. If we would know the hour 
of the day, there is the watch. Now in all these things, we 


perform what we may properly term an act of judgment ; 
and this act of judgment consists in determining something 
hitherto unknown, by reference to the known. 


Now such, from the necessities of the case, must be 


our precise method when we attempt to form conceptions 
of the Divine nature. Every attribute of this nature must 
be interpreted to our minds by our own conscious experience 


of the same kind of qualities. Justice for example, is the 
same thing in every world, and with every being; and to 


know any thing of the Divine justice, we must ourselves 
possess the same attribute. : 
It is absurd therefore to attempt, either in form or in 


effect, to sever all connection between the divine and the 


human ; and to presume to base a theology on the perfec- 
tions of God, by excluding all ideas that are practicable of 
the nature of man. As data for the reasoning process, God 


and man are indissolubly united. Our experience of the 
nature of the latter, and only this, can acquaint us with the 


nature of the former. 
And even when Calvinism—as in the case before us— 


attempts to predicate itself of God, to the exclusion of any 
knowledge revealed by the human -soul, a slight analysis 
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will show that it has by no means done so. For we are 
prepared to establish the proposition, that the Calvinistic 
conception of the Divine Being, is but the magnifying, to 
infinity, the stern and tyrannical passions of the men who 
formed the system—men in whom “ the spirit of the pugil- 
ist” was the ruling element. 

And here we would remark, that, in the principle thus 
involved, we find the root of religious error. A man’s 
theology—as Calvinism very justly assumes—turns upon the 
question, What does he think of God? A mistake here— 
a false notion of the character of the deity—is the same in 
the system of religious belief, that poison is in the blood of 
a human body. It becomes a virus, reaching every thought, 
feeling, and practice in the believer’s life. On this point, 
there can be no misapprehension or doubt. All religious 
history is emphatic in its testimony to the same effect. In 
all ages, the popular conception of the character of the 
Divine Being has been fashioned in the likeness of man. 
Corruptible man has created God in his own image; and 
the god of every age has been but an embodiment of the 
vices and virtues, the merits and demerits, the excellences 
and atrocities, which have had the popular approval. In an 
age of war, the highest idea of a man is, of course, a war- 
rior ; and in such an age the prevailing religious idea glories 
the ‘ god of battles.” The conqueror, returning from vic- 
tory, laden with spoils, his march graced by the presence of 
his conquered victims, reached the Roman ideal of greatness. 
With such a people, and in such an age, religious faith 
pointed to a deity, in whom the soldier was simply magni- 
fied. The Calvinistic creed bears the impress of the age 
that wrote it. The dogmas of total depravity, of a personal 
devil, of merciless and ceaseless punishment, of inexorable 
wrath on the part of the Supreme Ruler—these notions may 
all be traced to one cause ;—man, in his savage state, has 
made himself the type of deity. And for all this he is 
hardly censurable. He must judge of God by himself; and 
of course, he will magnify, in his conception of the divine, 
those qualities which he approves in himself. 

It is therefore only the model man that can attain a true 
conception of the perfect God, for only such an one will 
have the representative experience of sith perfection. And 
in the truth of this statement is implied the fundamental 
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proposition,—the soul of man must be the immediate source 
and interpreter of all truth in theology. 

We must think therefore that there is some confusion of 
ideas in the argument which assumes to predicate a theology 
of God to the exclusion of man. Our statement would be, 
that true theology is predicated of God as he is reflected, re- 
vealed and interpreted by the model human soul. And such 
we deem the Universalist ‘‘stand-point” of divine truth. 

But we are pursuing the theme beyond our original in- 
tention. We have only purposed to glance at the new 
movement in behalf of an obsolete and, we will add, effete 
faith. We believe the effect will be to hasten the crisis 
when the revolt from the name of Calvinism shall be as 
earnest as is the present revolt against its spirit and mean- 
ing. Organized schemes for the revival of past theologies, 
are not in accordance with the processes of nature. Earn- 
est faith is a spontaneous thing. It wells up from emotions 
at work in the human soul. It cannot be a “ got up” thing. 
Artificial schemes cannot give it life. We therefore rejoice 
that a movement is begun which will do good in some par- 
ticulars,—which will spur men to be honest in avowing 


their convictions—which will drive them into a true posi- 
tion—and which, in hastening an issue which must finally 
come, will, by its own violence, react against a theology 
which belongs to the past—which can find no sympathy 
among good, pure, and refined men, and which must there- 
fore the sooner give way to a higher form of theological 
faith, and a purer type of Christian experience. 


G. H. E. 


Arr. XII. 
The Relations of Positive Thought to Religion. 
THE influence of a great individuality cannot die. A 


great man is a great power, an incarnate divinity, metamor- 
phosing and elevating every thing it lays its finger upon, 
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creating strength from weakness, beauty from deformity, 
and goodness from evil. The effects of a Burke’s power, 
or a Shakspeare’s genius can no more be confined to the 
immediate circle of its origin and activity, than that of the 
sun, holding the central soul of gravity in its bosom. A 
great man’s sympathies are universal; they irradiate from 
the burning centre, and set on fire his kith and kin in all 
countries, and in all times; not only his sympathies, the 
silken threads of love, but his thoughts, having the irresist- 
ible force of his passionate nature lying behind them, are 
impelled into all times and countries, disturbing old insti- 
tutions, carving, moulding and directing the intellectual 
outgoings of individuals and nations into a harmonious ad- 
justment with themselves. The missile overcomes time and 
distance according to the explosive force behind it—the 
greater the man, the further will his thoughts reach, and the 
wider will be the circle of his influence. The greatness of 
his intellect may be measured by its power of selfprojection 
into the future. 

This power is always commensurate with our apprecia- 
tion and advocacy of the perfect truth. Aristotle was great, 
but Homer was greater. The first reared a false system, 
and sat king’ over it for ages, until Bacon dethroned him. 
Homer ascended more into the universal; he was true 
to the thoughts and sympathies of all men, and not of a 
particular few in one country and age; he did not belong 
to Greece, he belonged to mankind ; and now, more than 
two thousand years after his time, he lives and breathes with 
all his original and native force. Mohammed changed 
the face of the Arabic world because he built up a system 
in harmony with the sympathies and capacities of his peo- 
ple, and they will retain that system until their sympathies 
and capacities are deepened. Christ changed the face 
of the civilized world—the dignity of his human reason was 
greater than that of any mortal beside him. Such men as 
Newton and Leibnitz, Arkwright and Stephenson, by the 
discovery and application of new mathematical laws, new 
mechanical powers, and new philosophical systems,—the one 
class of men giving the ruling idea, the other the physical 
force,—have changed the physical resources sn moral 
nature of mankind. The discoverer of a new truth, or the 
inventor of a new machine, is the greatest of benefactors ; 
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society appropriates the result of his labors, and derives a 
a continual pleasure from its usefulness. All physical 
forces should be subservient to utilitarian purposes, under a 
ruling idea ; by this they are subjected to order, and to defi- 
nite ends ; they gain the perfect liberty which lies in perfect 
art, and are not dissipated into an unmeaning haze, by hav- 
ing no usefulness in their tendency. The man who discov- 
ers and applies a new idea which will bring the physical 
world under subjection, giving so much to bodily comfort, to 
the fortifying and repairing the citadel of the mind, and which 
will result in exaltation of thought and accumulation of 
power—such a man becomes a new agency that society 
will ever after covet and retain. The idea leads; the effect 
follows. Voltaire and Rousseau, by the advancement of 
intense individualities over a paved road of skepticism, 
naturally prepared the very elements environing France 
to give birth to those twin horrors, the French Revolution 
and Napoleon. Luther prepared the way for Cromwell, 
and that colossal Protestantism, which has more of the leaven 
of activity than all systems of philosophy combed. Gal- 
ileo suggested that ao height which Newton travelled ; 
and Newton, with a dauntless hand, unloosed, and let fall 
at his feet, the thick veil with which the Creator had 
shrouded the solar system from all antiquity. William Pitt 
conceived the idea of England’s capacity, and then consum- 
mated the purposes of its creation. 

These men conceived the idea; not so much an in- 
duction as an inspiration, a leaping forward of the thought 
beyond all that had been suggested, or could be proven. 
They have made themselves leading individualities in the 
social history of the world. They have debased the glory 
of conquerors, and given lustre to thought. They have 
turned the vaulting brain to deeds of usefulness, and not 
of blood. But more than all the rest, like the deep sea bear- 
ing on its bosom the naval glories of nations, like the thread 
of gravitation upon which the orbs of the sky are suspended, 
they have ruled the courses of modern thoughts and modern 
discoveries, to the comprehensive advancement of knowl- 
edge. An idea, conceived in a moment of inspiration, 
elaborated by a life-time of conflict, where the reason 
wrestles with adverse forces, can change the tendencies of 
human thought, and the intelligence and material move- 
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ments of the world. It may come from a recluse like New- 
ton, buried in the profound depths of his contemplation ; or 
from Leibnitz, active in all departments of intellectual 
power, making mathematical machines, elaborating ‘Theodi- 
cias, or holding concourse with, and counselling the kings 
of Europe. Contemplative or active, the great man is a 
power ; his thought laughs at the laws of conventionalism, 
and breaks out spontaneously from the depths of his soul, like 
the spring from the mountain; his thought is the greatest 
known immediate force ; it is even more potential than truth, 
for while truth is sleeping, thought will decide the destinies 
of a people. 

Individualities may rule epochs and ages, the devel- 
opment of reason, and the elevation of religious senti- 
ment. 

The devotional is the highest of human faculties. It is 
the pensive, the adoring faculty—having its fullest pleasure 
in a quiet apprehension of God, and, for him, an unuttera- 
ble thankfulness for life. It is based upon reason; and 
reason adds to, or takes from, its power. The expansion 
and elevation of reason lifts it to the Creator; as the 
reason fails of culture and sinks into bigotry, the devotional 
power, like the summit of a mountain with the quaking 
earth beneath it, topples, sinks, and is engulphed in nether 
ruin. Then men grope in caverns, are haunted by the 
weird figures of a purgatorial creation, which look terrors 
into the faces of their prisoners. Ignorance is truly the 
mother of superstition. From her prolific brain she pro- 
jects the fogs of sensualism until they completely envelope 
reason, or stalk, animated shadows, endowed with brutal 
passions, tyrannical wills, and supernatural powers. Hence 
he who emancipates the reason, emancipates religion. As 
the circle of human knowledge enlarges, the dome of the 
Omnipotent has a higher visible zenith, hangs more ex- 
pansively above us, and, by its amplitude fills, elevates, and 
calms the soul. No faculty of the mind, no sensation 
however isolated in its relations, or lofty in its movements, 
is enfranchised from the limits of material knowledge, and 
the modes of thought generated by its acquisition. 

Reason is the ruling power over mankind. The faith 
of the heart is nothing without it. It lies above, under 
and around this faith, and gives life, strength, reliance 
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and tranquillity to this faith, however much the modern 
churchman may assert its independence. 

The largest reasons which God has given to the world, 
have been the most reliant upon his power. Those who 
have divulged to us the harmonies of the material universe, 
have opened those gates closing the innermost temple of the 
Omnipotent, which may be seen by mental vision. Newton 
did more for religion than all the apostolic succession, from 
the time of Christ to his own times; and Fulton has added 
a greater impulse to the spread of the gospel, than all the 
foreign missions of tlfe world. Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Kepler, by their modes of thought, by their extending the 
positive knowledge of the physical universe, have done 
more towards emancipating, giving a broader basis to, and 
elevating, the devotional faculty of mankind, than all the 
creeds, and forms of worship, and holy edicts of Christen- 
dom. They gave the human intellect a broader standing- 
place, lifting the eye and the ear nearer the eternal throne - 
of truth, of beauty and harmony. But if reason remains 
undeveloped, the material and devotional world mingle, rise 
and fall into each other—they exist in the haze of a mixed 
and uncertain creation—every material embodiment buds 
and blossoms in some sacred, superstitious horror, and every 
devotional idea is saturated with the grovelling incubus of 
sensualism. The province of knowledge is to separate them 
from the unnatural amalgamation, and bring them into nat- 
ural relations; so that the material, the habitation and 
work-house of reason, shall exist as simple subservient pow- 
ers to our comfort and pleasure; and the devotional shall 
lift, expand and glow with the intelligence of God. 

Thus a few great men have separated the round globe 
from the encircling heavens, and we see them both as they 
are. The fire and the water, the land and the sea, the heav- 
ens and the earth, the material and the spiritual, the reli- 
gious and the rational, separate into their distinctive unities. 
Christianity and mythology, metaphysics and true science, 
disentangle and englobe themselves around their true cen- 
tres. There is less confusion in truth, more definite results 
for human thought ; and, above all the rest, the egregious 
errors of the past human race have taught us the necessity 
and virtue of charity towards other men’s opinions. 

We said that the devotional powers depended upon the 

VOL. XVI. 16 
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rational—we also say, that when the aggregate results of the 
exercise of the rational have been erroneous, in the same 
proportion have the devotional been perverted. The ad- 
vancement of religion depends upon the advancement of 
science, and the history of the religions and sciences of all 
nations sustains our assertion. The science of the Hindoo 
and of the Chinaman has been locked in adamantine, in the 
unyielding chains of instinct, ever since the days of Confu- 
cius ; so has their religious element sunken and congealed 
into a brazen sea. Their sciences suggest nothing to them ; 
they do not use them for stepping from the actual up into 
the ideal ; they only use them for the satisfaction of phys- 
ical want; they never use them as the inductive ladder to 
faith, to immortality, and to God. Their religion is noth- 
ing more—it is only the music living in, and not struck 
from, the string—it is only the harmonious adjustment of 
their material results to their sensual desires. ‘Their science 
addresses itself to their bodies and not to their minds, hence 
it was never the means of kindling the immortal principle. 
Their art never comes from themselves, is never a sug- 
gestion, nor a new creation ; it is barely imitative of nature, 
and all is superficial ; it has none of the depth and power 
of devotion. The religious sentiment, like the literary or 
dramatic, seeks expression in architecture, and the highest 
{form of that expression is church architecture ; and church 
architecture of any meaning worthy of notice, and of that 
old celestial empire, the Chinaman has not. 

The Arab has no science, hence no religion ; his soul is 
as barren of that sentiment as the sands of the desert are 
barren of vegetation. His Mohammedanism is not a religion, 
it is a blind subjection to the masterly hand of passion. 
By sanitary customs, misnamed devotional exercises, they 
sharpen the appetites and give an edge to the sensibilities, 
so that the good Mussulman has a relish for mere existence 
that the unwashed heathen cannot appreciate. The Greeks 
had great science, and in the same proportion they devel- 
oped the religious sentiment. They started from wrong 

remises in both, however, and came to satisfactory results 
in neither. The grand starting-point in each, was not an 
inspiration, nor a natural basement of the reason in attempt- 
ing a high result ; it was a supposition, a mere hypothesis ; 
and upon that narrow basis reason went narrowing upward, 
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until, in uneasy flames and smoke, it parted off from the 
actual, into the distorted creations of mythology. Neither 
Aristotle, nor his predecessors, made the legitimate and 
properly abundant use of the great principle of induction. 
He made science speculative, and the religion of his times, 
and of all the times which he governed, were no more than 
speculative. He generalized in science with few data, and 
did more towards suggesting than demonstrating science ; 
so the religion and the religious experience of the Greeks 
were suggestive of the higher character of the later relig- 
ion. They had the eter. and the sublime in their archi- 
tectural expression ; yet it had more of the form and ple- 
thoric fulness of the exterior universe, than of the profound 
feeling lurking, and eluding exposure, in the central soul 
of mankind. The Romans had no science, they had no 
religion ; what they had of either was an echo of the Gre- 
cians, as it fell, from side to side rebounding, into the chasm 
of the dark ages. They looked upon it, and played 
with it, as an amusing meteor of the night ; or.as with the 
moon, to receive her infusive, pensive effeminacy, as dream- 
ing imbeciles ; but when true vigor was wanted to brace 
and nerve their manliness, they toyed with that lusty orb, 
the sun, drinking his power, like him to subdue the mate- 
rial world into teeming fruitfulness. From the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, the science of Aristotle and the 
speculations of Plato ruled the active and contemplative 
talent of the world. ‘From the decline and fall, until after 
the revival of learning, there was no science, and no relig- 
ion. Aristotle and the Pope had the two worlds in chains, 
so that there was no freedom, no activity. When Bacon 
and Luther came, these two tyrants were ousted from their 
thrones. Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and Newton pre- 
pared the human intelligence to receive the divine principle, 
to labor up to it, and pluck it from that hitherto unap- 
proachable pinnacle where nature had charily placed it 
beyond the reach of baser touch. And all science since 
their time. has only continued the work which they com- 
menced. The best religion, the purest religious sentiment, 
has the highest rationality in it. True religion cannot exist 
where there is not large reason. Reason climbs up to the 
God of the universe, and, in climbing, generates that faith 
which clings to him, and intertwines the tendrils of human 
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nature with the strong arms of his power. The English- 
man, in the perfection of his nature, has the largest reason 


of any man; larger than the evaporating German, or ver- 
satile Frenchman, and when he is calm, he has the best 
apprehension of, and firmest faith in God. 


But there is something which is beneath the sciences, in- 


tellectual and physical, beneath the moral and devotional 
sentiments, which underlies them as a sustaining power, a 
directing power,—as the deep still current of the river bears 


the fleets upon its bosom ;—it is the mode of investigating 
truth and attaining conclusions. A man’s mode of thought 


is of more consequence to him than the substance. Each 
man has that mode which is peculiar to himself, which is 
almost the inevitable result of his own individuality ; still, 


that individuality is always in some degree affected by the 
popular laws. If these laws affect the method of investiga- 


ting truth, that method must become more or less universal. 
Philosophy always globes itself into schools ; it has always 


done so, from the Academy of Plato to the ambiguous clus- 
ter at Music Hall. They all bow to a similar mode of 
thought, and cannot isolate themselves from the peculiar 
culture of all the rest. Plato speculated, and went on refin- 
ing eternally ; he had less reason and more imagination ; he 
groped upward, dotting the wings of imagination full of the 
eyes of reason; he called into being a cloud of Greco-Ger- 
manic speculators, who, in their hot and fantastic pursuit of 
the all-absorbing autocratic idea, lost all record and reckon- 
ing of the substance,—that which was the immediate and pro- 
per foundation of truth and philosophy. They proceeded upon 
a basis of supposition, hence came to fantastic conclusions. 
Seneca was more a man of plain common sense; still, he too 
was tinctured with the Grecian mode of thought, and upon 
the points of an almost inappreciable logic, exalted the cynical 
philosophy of the Romans. At the dawn of modern civiliza- 
tion, as well as during the dark ages, the same characteristic 
mode governed the advancement of truth. Each of the old 
classic philosophers had his peculiar school, propagated and 
extended by prolific monastic dreamers, who bound the 
same chains upon modern civilization that hampered the 
Grecian and the Roman. They propagated their methods 
of thought with the truths they promulgated; their intel- 
lectual habits went wherever their principles went, and 
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a habit is but a direction upward or downward, leading 


to higher truths or to more degraded experiences. The 


method is the law governing the investigation, and the 
results are subjected to the scope and comprehension of 
the method. 


The man who is all physical activity, and has little con- 


templation, has a hasty, superficial, and narrow method of 
thought; or, rather, he has no method ; his thotghts have 
no connection; they come upon him by the inscrutable 


uncertainties of chance. He does not put his intellect under 


subjection to the laws of intellectual development, which 


permit growth to perfect manhood; hence his mind is 
dwarfed, its vital and energetic forces are weakened. The 
method of the poet is instinctive ; it leaps beyond all that is 


substantial ; it is a pure creation, having only the essence 


of a hint in the actual world around him; and makes that 


an individuality which was not dreamed of before. The 
method of the statesman is inductive; and that is always 
the best system of government which follows the inductive 


system the most closely. ‘The statesmen of England have 
been the greatest inductive philosophers in civil polity that 
the world has seen. The French statesmen, with one grand 
exception in Napoleon, in their system, approach near to 
the false, hypothetical system of scientific investigation used 
by Aristotle ; they speculate more than they reason, and so 
become experimentalists, at the expense of good government. 
The statesmen who lead the politics of New England to-day, 
are decidedly speculative, and their courses are ruin to 
themselves, or to their country,—and the weaker must soon 
find the level of destruction. They do not comprehend the 
value of the English Blue-book; should they once under- 
stand it, and move accordingly, the inductive system would 
soon dissipate their abstractions into a harmless nonentity. 
The method of Burke upon his feet in the house of com- 
mons, or before the bar of the lords, was ever philosophical 
and inductive, the result of long years of study and compre- 
hensive preparation. He collated more facts upon Indian 
life and political history, to prepare himself for the seven 
yarn trial of Hastings, than any other Englishman in pub- 
ic life; and from this stupendous mass of facts came his 
conclusions ; and when he had them perfectly at his com- 
mand, he played familiarly with the subtilest truths, and 
16* 
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wildest ; still, from the abysmal depths of his mind, the 
grandest imagery flowed, in sweetness and harmony, that 
ever delighted or instructed the English Parliament. The 
method of the unscientific inventor is narrow, because he 
proceeds not by regular induction from known facts, but 
from the limited laws of experiment. Induction is the only 
method of discovering law ; science languished until Bacon 
inaugurated it ; and so religion languished, or was dispersed 
in metaphysical fog. The existence of God, and the im- 
mortality of the soul, are facts existing in the intangible 
world, and may be discovered by the inductive processes of 
the mind. When by this process we do discover them, 
that religious faith, which is forever putting forth its ten- 
drils to cling to something infinite and perfect, will find 
an abiding place answering the earnest gravity of reason, 
and satisfy the rational and devotional elements of our na- 
ture. The great difficulty with all past religious history is, 
that it has not satisfied the rational part of man,—while 
the devotional dreamed and was quiet, the reason felt as 
if resting upon an uneasy wave of fluctuation. The re- 
ligious man rested upon conclusions that rationalism could 
not sanction. _ It leaped at conclusions without any mode of 
thought, and the better part, the authoritative part of man 
could not accept them. Let us go as far as our intelligence 
sanctions, and no farther; and let that accept the visible 
means of instruction, in connection with inward conscious- 
ness, and be satisfied. From the order of the universe, we 
can find a designer ; from its purposes, we can discover in- 
telligence in that designer ; from the nature of the exterior 
world, and from the internal consciousness, we can deduce 
the immortality of the soul; from the mutability and un- 
certainty of human affairs, we can discover the necessity of 
some higher and sustaining power, in whose arms we can 
repose in sweet tranquillity ; from the good we receive from 
some unknown power each day of existence, and from the 
inward sense, we see the pleasure, the necessity, the extreme 
satisfaction of the exercise of the devotional principle. The 
world of laws, and that of intangible fact can only be known 
by the inductive processes, asserting nothing independently, 
and proving all things by the most careful observation. 
The inductive processes of the human reason in science have 
struck down the pillared fortresses of the old systems ; and 
reason, as well as devotion, is coming to a rest in history. 
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We can no better explain our meaning than by referring 
to the doctrines of the Grecian teachers, and their influence 
upon subsequent times. 

They were eminently dogmatic and hypothetical in their 
modes of teaching. ‘To vanquish this tendency, which had 
been entailed upon modern learning, was the object of the 
great work of Bacon. They assumed some active or ele- 
mental principle in nature, and bent and narrowed all things 
to that assumption. ‘Thales, the first Grecian philosopher 
of note, taught that water was the original element from 
which all things were formed ; and that the soul was the 
impulsive principle. These were the suggestions of his own 
fancy, rather than the result of his investigations and 
thought. He saw the dew drop trembling on the flower- 
leaf; saw the cold sweat upon the rock in the summer days ; 
felt the humidity of the atmosphere; saw the liquid element 
in all the animal and vegetable creation, coursing in secret 
channels, giving a flexibility to all things it pervaded; and 
he saw the great flowing sea, and the mountains trickling 
down in a thousand streams ; and hence concluded that this 
was the universal element. But he never discovered that 
water moved without an impelling power placed behind it ; 
and, as a deduction from the inactivities of his own body 
without the will, he concluded that soul was the universal 
impelling principle. He could not divest himself of the 
mythological spirit of early times ; the superstitions of a mys- 
terious nature in its primeval antiquity filled all the atmos- 
phere which he breathed. He noticed the attractive power 
of the magnet, and as he could not conceive of any other 
moving power, gave it a soul; and, in the same imagina- 
tive, not rational manner, he endowed all material agencies 
with a divine and animating principle. 

Anaximander, his successor, had the same suppositious 
mode. He asserted that the primary essence of all things 
was infinite and divine, that perpetual changes of things 
take place in infinity, that opposites detach themselves from 
that by a perpetual movement, and thus again return to 
their original ; that all things, save infinity, are changeable, 
and that that alone was unchangeable. In this we see the 
blending of the material and the infinite, the material and 
the moral. The reason had not the clear discerning eye to 
separate them both into their proper and harmonious spheres. 
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The modes of material or rational reasoning, and the 
original action of the religious principle, were both under 
subjection to the same laws of the mind. This blending of 
mythology and materiality was seen as distinctly in his im- 
mediate follower, in succession of time, Pherecydes. He 
taught in the same hypothetical manner ; teaching that Ju- 
piter, Time, and Earth were the eternal principles of all 
things. He first distinctly enunciated the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. This came the nearest to pure in- 
duction of any of his conclusions, and it was the first great 
discovery of ancient philosophy. In truth, it was not a 
complete discovery, it was a suggestion, a hint, a hope that 
it might be so. Faith did not place a firm and unshaken 
reliance upon it. Anaximines came after him, and taught 
that air was the primitive element, as Thales taught of 
water. He however gave a large scope to his investigations, 
having a suggestion of the true mode in philosophy. Then 
came Pythagoras, with his system of numbers, teaching that 
they were the principle of all things. He laid down an ar- 
bitrary axiom, and sought to conform all things to it ; using 
the theory of numbers to explain the nature and substance 
of all things,—to illustrate their formation and origin. He 
divided the system of the world into ten great bodies ; a 
system of decades revolving around a common centre, ac- 
cording to harmonious laws, evolving music as they rolled. 
He made the sun the seat of Jupiter; the stars, divinities ; 
and gave to man and the inferior animals, a consanguinity 
with the Divine Being. He taught that demons existed, as 
a race intermediate between gods and men, and assigned to 
destiny and deity the ultimate course of all things. He 
made the soul a member emanating from that central fire, 
the sun, and imposed upon it the necessity of transmigra- 
tion,—made moral good, unity ; evil, multiplicity. 

In Pythagoras, also, we see the mingling of the natural 
and the supernatural ; the great effort to probe the hidden 
mysteries of the Omnipotent. He had a powerful mind, 
and conducted his modes of investigation with the completest 
autocracy of dogmatism. His theory of numbers was more 
a fancy than a rationalism; he certainly could discover 
nothing more universal than unity and plurality, upon which 
to found his conclusions. Mathematics have nothing to do 
with moral or eternal laws; they are a necessary condition 
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of the material, and cannot be imagined to exist independ- 
ent of that relation. Neither have they any thing to do 
with the nature and substance of things, in their essential 
existence ; mathematics may discover the laws of their grav- 
ity, form, and relations, but nothing farther. This was just 
as apparent to a man two thousand years ago, as now ; and 
it argues the assumptions of that philosophy which gave 
them such supernatural powers, and almost intelligence. 
His doctrine of demons was another pleasing assumption, 
believed in by Socrates, and acted on by the intense individu- 
alisms of modern times. Some ambitious man will conceive 
a great desire for the accomplishment of a purpose, and ap- 
parently to his own mind another hand guides him to that 
end, to that destiny. Somewhere from the world of mysti- 
cism, words are spoken to him, thoughts breathed into his 
mind, which are the distorted product of a teeming fancy, 
attaining results by fitful leapings after the uncertain ; and 
these things come to him either for good or for evil ; and he 
imagines that they are sent to him by the Creator through 
the agency of other powers. The demons were the crea- 
tions of the brain of Pythagoras, and have the merit of 
poetry, but not of truth. Still, he made some advancement 
upon the investigations of his predecessors, because he really 
extended his into nature, and recorded them, as a basis of 
speculation ; but his mythological and dogmatic tendencies 
are evident; the mysticisms of his age put the blear upon 
his vision. He had great influence, however, especially 
upon the modes of speculation which subsequently prevailed 
in Greece. 

After him came the Eleatic school, and overturned the 
good which had been accomplished in philosophy by their 
predecessors. Their predecessors had, in a few instances, 
commenced the proper mode of investigation; had come 
down out of the world of uncertainties, into that of fact 
and induction upon a rational basis. But the Eleatics went 
back into the primeval castles of indolence, and there 
dreamed out what they deemed to be the truth of the uni- 
verse. They identified deity with the universe, and laid the 
foundation for the idealism and pantheism of Greece. They 
could not shake off their ancient proclivities ; they loved 
speculation, and gave no heed to the instructions of experi- 
ence, when that was the only basis upon which they acted 
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in all the concerns of life. After them, came Heraclitus, 
discarding the idealism and pantheism of the Eleatic school, 
and returning somewhat to the basis of experiment. Still, 
like his predecessors, he sought the basis of much of his 
knowledge in assumption. He taught that fire was the 
universal principle, foundation, and agent of all things; that 
concord and discord were the two principles originating and 
lying at the basis of creation; that force and energy were 
the principles of thought ; that the universe was full of souls 
and demons; that the mind, by abstraction, recognizes the 
true and universal, and by the exercise of the senses recog- 
nizes only the variable and individual. 

Next came the Atomic School, which taught the elemen- 
tary principle of this system of materialism to be atoms, 
vacuum and motion,—the first suggestion of the monadic 
system of Leibnitz. This school defined the soul to be a 
mass of round atoms, evolving heat, motion, and thought. 
Diogenes and Anaxagoras expanded the principle of experi- 
mentalism. ‘They rejected the atomic and ideal theories. 
But the severest blow was dealt to the dogmatisms of the 
previous philosophers by the ridicule and satire of the So- 
phists. They asserted all things, denied all things, and 
proved all things; and in the sphere of philosophy, com- 
pletely unsettled that which before had the appearance of 

ermanence. ‘These Sophists were active, executive men of 
the world; they turned their knowledge of philosophical 
reasoning into means of money-making; they had seeming 
knowledge, and studied to perplex and confound, more than 
to understand and to teach.. They prepared the way for 
the solid sense of Socrates, who came introducing more wis- 
dom than theory into the speculations of his times. Still, some 
men of his time looked upon him as a Sophist, because he 
turned most formidable weapons against the hypothetical 
speculations of his predecessors. Aristophanes, in his Com- 
edy of the Clouds, introduces Socrates upon the stage by 
letting him down from the clouds in a basket, in ridicule of 
his speculative tendencies, which had no meaning in them. 
He taught no system, he reasoned upon the modes of induc- 
tion and analogy,—the arts and sciences which had no 
direct practical result, to him were vain. He taught the art 
of living well, the necessity of virtue, the existence of a 
rational and invisible Being whom we call God; that he 
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revealed himself to us only in his works ; he acknowledged 
a providence, and believed in tutelar demons. Still, he 


was a Grecian ; he saw the inutility of the speculations of 
his predecessors before the Sophists settled his belief in that 
inutility ; so he built up no system, but gave a decidedly 
practical tendency to his teachings. Even in this, however, 
we see how impossible it is for a man to break loose from 
the modes of thought of his times. Socrates is full of the 
subtile distinctions and dogmatic assertions of his predeces- 
sors, and he also had more faith in the old mythology of 
Homer, more of a lurking inclination to give them cre- 
dence, than one should have had who believed in the 
- “unknown God.” His general system was inductive and 
analogical ; still the subtile influences of his times bent him, 
unconsciously, to the mysticism which infused itself, like a 
distorting medium, into all his speculations, and which cast 
a cumbersome shadow, teeming with mythological forms, 
over Greece. 

Plato followed; taking the highest rank among the em- 
pyrical and dogmatic philosophers of antiquity. He too 
was affected by the modes of thought of his predecessors. 
His cast of mind, and his pursuit of truth, compelled him 
to depend more upon theory, and less upon analogy and in- 
duction, than Socrates. He disclaimed the senses as a 
source of knowledge, and taught that the reason had the 
invariable and absolute as its direct aim and purpose. He 
taught that certain ideas are innate, and that to them we refer 
all things external to obtain a conception of these external 
things, and a proper understanding of them,—and that the 
details of knowledge are not the result of experience, but 
are developed by the reason. He had a warm and vivid 
imagination, and poured an infusing heat over every thing 
he touched. Exalted thought was native to him. He de- 
veloped a large and fantastic world from the crannies of his 
own brain, and gave little recognition to that experience, in 
forming his conclusions of knowledge, which he acknowl- 
edged in his daily life. The acutest philosophy has not 
yet discovered any other avenue for knowledge to reach the 
soul than the senses, and such discovery we are confident 
can never be made. Plato gave to the world the most re- 
fined system of rationalism that it has ever seen. Still, 
his modes of thought, like those of his predecessors, were 
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dogmatic ; consequently, necessarily speculative and barren, 
—they produced dreams with which the mind could have a 
pleasing dalliance in moments of indolence, but which had 
no result in truth, nor utility to mankind. From the fogs 
of such speculations were born the demons of antiquity, 
and they manacled the intellects of the world. The specu- 
lations in the arts, in abstract questions of morals and phi- 
losophy, were governed by the same modes of thought, as 
those in the world of material philosophy. Faith is the 
foothold of reason, and it cannot find that foothold unless 
it find ease wherever it makes a pause for a finality. Rea- 
son must have the evidences of conviction, as much in the 
ideal as in the material world. The ruling habit of a 
nation in the one, will be the ruling habit of the nation in 
the other. This may be seen in the common characteristics 
of Plato and Aristotle. They were both dogmatists ; they 
reasoned from a loose apprehension, rather than from expe- 
rience,—from what they asserted more than from what they 
knew. 

Aristotle was one of the greatest men in Grecian thought. 
He bequeathed to the world the sciences of his native 
country. He gave himself more particularly to the obser- 
vation of nature, than of books; thus commencing the true 
road which leads to the discovery of truth. He rejected 
the rationalism of Plato, and referred all our ideas to expe- 
rience. He pursued a course of reasoning from the partic- 
ular to the universal, and deemed that his conclusions were 
capable of being expressed in definitions and axioms. He 
taught that logic is the instrument of science, and that 
experience furnishes the information, the data of reasoning. 
He taught that contradiction is the test of truth,—that 
propositions and ideas are the elements of reasoning. His 
logical works are comprised in his Organum. He pro- 
ceeded more upon the basis of experience and induction 
than any of the other philosophers; and he enlarged the 
limits of philosophy more than all the rest, in all depart- 
ments of physics, logic, and ethics. His theory verged to 


the inductive, but his practice was dogmatic, not only in 
mataphysics, but in the exact and absolute world of science. 
He decided first, and then “ dragged experience along’’ to 
sustain his decisions. Bacon complains bitterly of his dog- 
matism in science, looking but superficially into his subject, 
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and asserting certain conclusions, when his investigations 
did not warrant the assertion. He taught that nature was 
the sum of all things; that she does nothing without an ob- 
ject, which object is form; that matter, form, and privation 
are the three elements of existence and change ; that there 
is no being which can be called infinite, save in our con- 
ception ; that the first thing put in motion from eternity, 
was the heavens; that beyond the limits of the world is 
neither nature, time, nor space; that the world was im- 
movable ; that it was bounded by ten heavens, and of a 
spherical form ; that the earth was central, and the heavens 
the circumference ; that the upper regions of the heavens 
are not subjected to change; that the constellations are ani- 
mated beings ; and that the faculties of the soul are nutri- 
tion, sensation and thought. In physics and ethics alike, he 
pursued the same dogmatic course, and dragged in experi- 
ence, as an after-thought, to sustain his conclusions. He 
tied nature to the flaming chariot-wheels of his fancy, and 
dragged her, a chained and murdered captive, around the 
Trojan walls of the world, for a thousand years. He, with 
Plato, ruled the mode of the thought of mankind,—they 
ruled the thought of the middle ages; but the Roman 
Catholic influence of education in the monasteries, even 
degenerated their speculations still more into an effete 
system of formularies. 

The conquests of Alexander, of the Romans, and the 
influence of Christianity, all accelerated the downfall of 
Grecian philosophy. ‘They were all disorganizing forces ; 
destroying the continuity of society, and the intellectual 
tendencies of a time of peace. The Romans were military ; 
they were not philosophers ; they were practical rather than 
speculative, hence they became the repositories, and not the 
vindicators, nor the adorners of the Grecian systems. Here 
Christian influences thrust an arbitrary system, founded upon 
a written law, into the atmosphere of Grecian speculation ; 
common mysticism gave them common sympathy; the 
Christian being the more arbitrary, overruled much of the 
Grecian, and destroyed its distinctness by absorption. There 
was also, in the Grecians, a want of mode, a real national 


continuity and method in their research; or rather they all 
had one method, but that was the method of assertion upon 


few data—they laid down their premises as a mental concep- 
VOL, XVI. 17 
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tion, and not as an induction from sufficient facts, and, upon 
this apex raised a pyramid of speculation. This gavea great 
confusion of systems ; and, each system, after delighting its 


advocates for a season, lost its attractions, and swayed and 
fell, creating confusion, and unsettling human faith. This 


gave an uncertainty to the primal truths of nature and 
of mind, which perplexed the understanding and retarded 
the advancement of substantial knowledge. Hence the 


efforts of science and of ethics, after the commencement 


of the downfall of the Grecian speculations, and during 
the existence of the Roman Empire after that time, were 
directed more to the harmonizing of the dogmatic conclu- 
sions, and the reinstating of the old theories of the ancients, 


than to the investigations of the first principles of nature. 


This showed the natural indolence of the human mind, or 
its affection for that which had been produced ; its unwil- 
lingness to resort to the long and weary modes of experi- 


mentalism for the attaining of philosophical axioms. Indo- 


lence, and a despair of attaining a grand result, are the 
greatest impediments to human progress. 

The Roman philosophers walked leaning upon Grecian 
staffs, and groped for truth in the debris of ancient 


systems, like a chilled wanderer scratching over the ashes 


of an old ruin for a spark of fire. The Greek schools 
were reproduced among the Romans; some adopted the 
rationalism of Plato, and some the half experimentalism 


of Aristotle, though more inclined from native ethical 


indolence to his dogmatism than to his experimentalism. 
The doctrines of Epicurus were popular, because adapted 
to the luxury and indolence of the Roman people during 
the period of the national decline. The science and ethics 
of the Romans, their positive knowledge of the material world 
and their religious faith, were a reflex of the Grecian. 
Their religion had few distinct and independent features ; 
it arose as a natural exhalation from their intellectual cast, 
and the discipline it received in the investigation of material 
truth. The Neoplatonist school, during the time of 
Augustus, followed the ethics and religious theory of Plato ; 
but still more than he, pursued the discovery of truth under 


the assistance of analogy, and run into a more unmeaning 
mysticism. So they run into most “lofty speculations on 


the Deity, the Creator, the soul of the world, the demons, 
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the origin of the world and of evil.” The Gnostics were 


another of the principal dogmatic sects in the first century 
of Christ. They blended the religious principles of Persians, 
Chaldeans, Greeks and Christians. They were merely a 


school of metaphysicians, and discovered nothing. Then 


came the Fathers of the church, mingling Grecian philoso- 
phy with Biblical tradition and inspiration. They were 
chiefly employed in discussing the immortality of the soul, 
the attributes and essentials of the Supreme Being, his 


Providence, the incarnation, free-will; and other questions 


which were little raised above the folly of mere metaphysi- 


cal speculation, and had none of the true generating qualities 
of learning in them. Soon followed the blank of the dark 
ages. After the time of Charlemagne, in the eighth cen- 


tury, the Scholastics originated. They were distinguished 
by a sagacious and keen insight into the differences of 
words—they had nothing but words for the basis of their 
speculations ; and only words,: dissatisfaction, an insulting 
of human faith, pure dogmatism, effeminacy in real know- 
ledge and the sciences, superstition and absolutism in 
religion, were the result. ‘This worse than effete system 
ruled the civilized world for seven centuries, until the 
crusades, the invention of printing, the conquest of Con- 


stantinople, the discovery of the new world, and the 


Reformation, broke up the foundations of the great deep, 
unshackled the human mind, scattered the effects of the old 


dogmatism, and brought human faith in science, and in 


religion, down upon a solid standing-place. Its old, etherial 
elevation was abandoned ; it came down among men, and 
was made useful. 

Whewell calls the middle ages the stationary period in 


science. He may say the same thing, or worse, for religion. 
When science droops, and the habit of mind generated in 
its acquisition fails, faith in God, and daily dependence upon 
his upholding power are forgotten. Science only educates us 
to positive knowledge, through the unerring medium of 
the senses ; it scatters dogmatic axioms, and lifts the mind, 
naked as it was born, up to a contemplation of one God, 
and to an implicit dependence upon him. This advance in 
positive knowledge is entirely fatal to speculation—they are 
antagonistic to each other. In the middle ages, as we have 
seen, speculation was the sovereign tendency, and the scien- 
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ces necessarily languished. They kept alive, and keenly 


nourished a love for the ancients—they made no original 
investigations—they used the jugglery of words upon what 
had already been niewentethesdiene cultivated the analytics 
of words and not of facts, and theorized upon the discoveries 
of Plato and Aristotle, instead of pioneering in original 
investigation. ‘They still farther degraded the mystical 
thought and indolent dogmatism of the ancients. They 
corrupted the sources of Christianity, and into that pure 
stream poured the filth of metaphysics and mythology. 
The habit and mode of thought of the middle ages was the 
inevitable result of the philosophy they cultivated ; so that 
nice distinctions having no meaning in them, a ringing of 
the changes upon words, a far reaching speculation, even to 
the vanishing point, infused itself into the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; diluting and weakening its vigorous moral truths, 
fostering the spirit of an unyielding and embittered despot- 
ism, and creating as many sects as there were individualities 
engaged in the discussions. This disintegrating spirit of 
speculation penetrated the truths of the Bible and men’s 
minds, destroyed their native powers of adhesion and unity, 
so that they became etherial, and floated down to the mas- 
ters of modern. inductive thought, as fantastic argosies, 
freighted, not with truth, nor with learning, but with various 
forms of doctrine, and undefinable effete conceptions. These 
strong men of the inductive philosophy seized them, divested 
them of their intellectual intangibleness, and reduced them 
to solid and appreciable truths. Day by day, and year by 
year, and more and more, are they having the positive force 
of moral good in them. The Irish philosopher, John Sco- 
tus, who was invited to France by Charles the Bold, and 
who subsequently died at Oxford, England, was the father 
of the Scholastic speculations. A severe and close study of 
Aristotle and Plato generated this habit in his mind, and in 
consequence he bequeathed terrors instead of truths to 
mankind. He started with the proposition that God was 
the essence of all things ; that from him they all sprang into 
being, and that to him they all would return. This is 
essential pantheism. Predestination, the eucharist, fate and 
free-will, were pivots upon which his mind turned infinite 
evolutions. In the eleventh century the Nominalists and 
Realists,—the former adhering to Aristotle, and the latter to 
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Plato,—were the leading speculative philosophers ; and they 
gave no more of a fruitful result to the world than Scotus 
and his school ; they all sharpened their powers of argumen- 
tation, and nothing more. 

With the revival of learning, a new spirit came over the 
world. With the fall of the eastern empire, by the capture 
of Constantinople, the Greeks went to Italy to solicit 
assistance against the Turks. This was in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. They carried with them the systems 
of their ancient philosophers, and diffused a new ener. 
into the minds of the western empire. The systems of 
Plato and Aristotle took the lead, and begat an opposition to 
the existing scholasticism, as it was a narrower and more 
corrupt system than that of the ancient Grecian masters. 
The two Medici were the leaders of the Platonic system. 
They mingled with Cabalistic the Mosaical doctrines, and, 
in endeavoring to assimilate it to, to impose it upon, their 
times, thwarted their own purposes. Their followers attempt- 
ed explanations of the Trinity; presumed the Almighty to 
be a unity, and the father of equality ; that the only way 
that we can know of this absolute unity is by means of 
number and plurality, and thus their discussions ended in 
metaphysic fog. Some taught that the philosophy of Plato 
was taken from the books of Moses—they had points in 
common. Plato suggested many things that the Bible 
asserted, and this coincidence was observed, and, by those 
who would claim all things of God, and immortality for the 
Bible, took advantage of it, to subject the best men of anti- 
quity to their creed. Even the reinstating of the dominion 
of Aristotle, with his positiveism, could not keep men within 
the sphere of actual and definable truth. Paracelsus came 
teaching reform in medicine. He talked of internal illumina- 
tion, of emanation from the divinity, of universal harmony, 
of stellar influences, of vital living spirits encased in the ele- 
ments ; of sympathy between salt, the body, and the earth ; 
between mercury, the soul, and water; between sulphur, 
spirit, and air. However, Aristotle was the ruling spirit 
among men upon the questions of immortality, fate, free- 
will, providence, demonology and in almost all arts and 
sciences, laying down the ethical principles. This continued 
from the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth centuries, when 
Bacon and Des Cartes, but chiefly Bacon, dissolved the 

17* 
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overhanging sky of metaphysic fixedness, stretching like a 
brazen deep over the world. They swept away much of 
the old system of generating clouds for the obscuring of 
learning, and founded the human mind upon positive know- 
ledge,—the only abiding basis. Thus they were the greatest 
of apostles for religion, as well as for the truth of the 
physical world. 

The attempts to reconcile the empirical and rationalistic 
schools of the ancients were a failure. Governments had 
improved, individual character had been cultivated, and 
clearer ideas of the laws of reciprocity were obtained, and 
a better system of getting at positive knowledge, or practical 
ethics, was necessary to meet the wants of the new times. 
The limits of real knowledge were beginning to be appreci- 
ated. Galileo, Kepler, and Copernicus had aroused an 
interest in the sciences, and suggested the true mode of the 
acquisition of knowledge. Where his influence was felt, 
the human mind commenced its journey toward rest. 

I, V. 


Art. XIII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. A Standard Imperial Quarto Bible. Published by H. C. Peck, 
and Theo. Bliss. Philadelphia. 


WE call attention to this edition of the Bible, with a view to 
do justice to what is, beyond question, the noblest specimen of 
typography ever executed in this country ; and which, so far as 
the Scriptures are concerned, has no equal in the old world. 
The Oxford Imperial Quarto is the best edition yet printed in 
England ; and a moment’s attention in the comparison, will sat- 
isfy any one that the edition of Peck and Bliss is far before the 
Oxford. The type is much larger, more beautiful, and the paper 
every way as good. It is the first attempt to print a Quarto Bi- 
ble on great primer type,—which heretofore has required the 
unwieldly folioform. But by excluding all illustrations,—which, 
it strikes us, are always out of place in a Bible,—the large type 
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has been put into the quarto form,—the most desirable for pulpit 
use. Weare aware that inducements to purchase any printed 
work based on simple gratitude, are absurd. No American pub- 
lisher will substantiate a claim to patronage in preference to 
foreign publishers, unless he produces better work. The Phila- 
delphia publishers of the edition of the Bible named above, have 
no occasion to appeal to the generosity of their countrymen. 
Those who desire the best edition of the Scriptures for the pul- 
pit or the family, would commit an act of folly, were they to 
purchase an English print. And this they will see if they take 
the trouble to make comparisons. The impression has been,— 
and thus far with reason,—that American publishers cannot equal 
their rivals across the water. We trust the force of habit, which 
often outlives its reason, will not lead churches and families to 
do themselves the injustice of not giving the issue of Peck and 
Bliss an examination. Aware that we have the attention of a 
large number of clergymen, we feel impelled to do them the 
favor of urging them to exercise this degree of care in selecting 
copies of the Bible for their pulpits. We call particular atten- 
tion to the Alphabetical Index,—a new feature in American prints, 
—the convenience of which makes it second in importance only 
to the Concordance. 


2. Nature and The Supernatural, as together constituting the One 
System of God. By Horace Bushnell. New York: Charles Scribner, 
1859. 8vo. pp. 528. 


What the Sophists did for the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome, Dr. Bushnell fears will be done for Christianity by the 
imperfect science of the present age. The supernatural in the 
ancient myths was resolved in principles of nature; and so the 
supernatural of Christianity is fast being resolved into a nature- 
religion. Atheism, whether boldly scoffing, or cowardly insinua- 
ting; pantheism, fastening the deity to the universe, as its intel- 
ligent law; materialism, making man the slave of his bodily 
organization, in connection with external influences; naturalistic 
tendencies, as particularly exhibited in the Unitarian movement, 
substituting developement for salvation; community schemes, 
relying upon organization for progress and redemption; clair- 
voyance, resolving Christianity into necromancy; modern poli- 
tics, which make an imaginary compact the sovereign arbiter in 
morals and conduct ;—all these are but the inevitable results of 
identifying religion with nature. The practice of assuming that 
religion is but a particular, while nature is the universal,—which 
makes religion a part of nature and embraced within it,—Dr. 
Bushnell regards as the root of all modern heresy. And from 
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this root he thinks great mischief has spread; and he affirms that 
the evangelical party even is infected with the poison of skepti- 


cism. He purposes therefore to show, that the supernatural is 


co-ordinate with the natural; that neither is embraced in the 


other; that each has its own laws; and he teaches that while 
science and physical laws, cause and effect, and the force of cir- 
cumstance belong to nature; religion, withits miracles, mysteries 
and redeeming processes, belongs to the supernatural. 


He has produced a work of great ability; exceeding in point 


of style and argument, as it seems to us, any of his former issues. 
He evidently regards it as his greatest production. It is cer- 
tainly ingenious ; and is, we think, the most philosophical attempt 
to resist rationalism yet given to the public. Were it our pur- 


pose to review, we should meet it with an argument, to show 


that its fundamental proposition is assumed; and also with evi- 
dence that its fears as to the results of the present attitude of 
science, are imaginary ,—proceeding from a false estimate of hu- 
man nature. Further, we think it clear that the reasoning of Dr. 


Bushnell authenticates conclusions from which none could de- 
mur more emphatically than himself. The monstrous claims of 
the Roman Catholic is predicated of the distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural; and we think no class of theolo- 


gians will welcome the present argument for this distinction, so 


cordially as the Catholics. But whether we are right or wrong 
in these convictions, we are ready to give our author thanks for 
the great pleasure his book has given us. Differing, as we cer- 
tainly do, very widely from his reasoning,—or at least, from the 
data of his reasoning,—it is but justice to say, that he has 
given the public a book which no religious student can afford 
to neglect. 


3. A New History of the Conquest of Mexico. In which Las 
Casis’ Denunciations of the Popular Historians of that War are fully 
Vindicated. By Robert Anderson Wilson. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Son. 1859. 8vo. pp. 539, 


The severe test of historic fact, sharply distinguishing between 
the mythical and the actual, inaugurated by Niebhur, and which, 
through him and Arnold and Grote, has wrought a revolution in 
ancient history, now threatens the history of the Conquest of 
Mexico, by the Spaniards, and gives, in the nobly printed vol- 
ume above named, a history directly and avowedly in opposition 
to the popular work of Prescott! The charges brought against 
the latter are of a very serious nature. It is affirmed that Mr. 
Prescott has misapprehended the character of the Mexicans 
whom Cotez conquered ; that his descriptions of them are Moor- 
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ish and not Indian; that he knew nothing of the topography of 
Mexico, and that his narrative is often inconsistent with it; that 
he knew but little of the Indian character, and therefore was un- 


able to identify it in the peculiar mode of warfare resulting in the 
Conquest; and that he has therefore mistaken the genius of Cor- 


tez and his method of conquest, describing a guerrilla campaign 
as if it was a succession of pitched battles; and the general 
conclusion is reached, that the authorities relied upon by Pres- 


cott are untrustworthy ; and hence, that his history is a romance 
in which the legendary preponderates over the actual. ‘ The 


despatches of Cortez, are our only written authority. These 
are found to consist of two distinct parts,—one, an accurate de- 
tail of adventures, consistent throughout with the topography of 


the region in which they occurred, as shown by our section 
maps; the other, a mass of foreign material, apparently bor- 


rowed from fables of the Moorish era, for effect in Spain.” The 
allegation is, that Mr. Prescott has allowed himself to be im- 
posed upon by these fictitious dispatches. 


It can hardly be said that the points thus brought into dis- 


pute are for the learned to settle ; for even of the learned, there 


are but few who can be in possession of the means to decide upon 
such questions. The very great popularity of Prescott will pre- 
vent any injustice being done to his fame as an authentic histo- 


rian. On the other hand, Wilson is, seemingly, at least, sup- 


ported by such names as Lewis Cass,—a high authority in every 
thing pertaining to Indian matters,—the late Albert Gallatan, and 
other distinguished men of letters. Sustained by such a weight 
of authority, the new history will command respect, and compel 
candid criticism. 

We admire the manly independence,—usually courteous and 
dignified,—which pervades the work. It has none of the apolo- 
getic strain which belittles not a few of our New England au- 
thors. The work overflows with mature research ; and is full of 
interest from the novelty of its statements. In this we make par- 
ticular allusion to the fifth chapter; in which the extinct empire 
of Central America is thought to be identified as Phcenician in its 
architecture, art and religion. 

The mechanical execution reflects the highest credit on the 
publishers, and this in all the particulars of print, paper, and 
binding. The volume will not be likely to come to pieces in the 
reader’s hand. The illustrations are numerous and beautifully 
executed. There is hardly any class of readers that will not find 
the book full of instruction, suggestion and interest. 
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4, The New American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume V. New York: D. Appleton & Company. Boston: L. A. 
Elliot & Company. 1859. 


To the favorable opinion of this great work, heretofore ex- 
pressed by us, we wish here to call attention to what seems to 
us an almost peculiar excellence in such a publication. In all 
matters of history,—so far as we have given them attention,—we 
are impressed with its impartiality, its truthfulness, its aim to 
give every party interested exact justice. This virtue is rare, be- 
cause it is difficult. It requires something more than honest 
intentions to be impartial. It requires a special ability,—the 
faculty of seeing the truth, of distinguishing between it and the 
notions which we may wish to be true. The wish will be father 
to the belief, unless it be accompanied with the faculty of resist- 
ing the temptation. A liberal, generous spirit, and a wide and 
varied culture, must go with honest intentions, else prejudice 
and passion will pervert history. And so strong and so general 
is this danger, that of the many illustrious names on the list of 
historians, very few have the reputation of being impartial. 

The historical element must fill a large place in the plan of 
such a work as the New Cyclopedia ; and if it shall deserve the 
reputation of impartiality in this particular, it will establish very 
strong claims to the confidence of the public. We trust we 
do not speak without having made sufficient examination, when 
we express the opinion, that the work is eminently just to all 
parties who feel an interest in historical questions. No better 
test of its merit in this respect, can be had, than its article 
“Christianity,” filling ten pages of the fifth volume,—the read- 
ing of which has suggested the point which we have been eluci- 
dating. Protestants are usually under irresistible temptations 
to do the Catholics injustice in presenting the historical points 
of difference between the two parties,—to extenuate and explain 
away their own persecutions and atrocities, and to magnify, and 
to set in the strongest light, those of the Catholic. A remarka- 
ble absence of every thing of the kind characterizes the article 
referred to; and is a ground of confidence that the New Cyclo- 
pedia will prove a reliable reference in all particulars. We may 
add, in this connection, that we have noticed the same purpose to 
do justice to the Catholic element of history, in the preceding 
volumes. 

The fifth volume comprises seven hundred and seventy double- 
column royal octavo pages; and with many others, presents 
elaborate articles (to name those we have read), on “ Chemistry,” 
‘“‘ China,” “Chronology,” ‘ Coal,” ‘ Comparative Anatomy,” 
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“ Civil Law,” etc. Weadvise purchasers to procure the volumes 
as they appear. The expense is not great; while the work itself 
is above price. All that we have heretofore said of print, paper, 
and the mechanical execution generally, may be said of the vol- 
ume last issued. 


5. The Pictorial Cyclopedia of Biography : embracing a Series of 
Original Memoirs of the Most Distinguished Persons of All Times. 
American Edition, edited by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D. With 
numerous Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton and Company. pp. 
1058. ; 


The plan of this work is quite comprehensive,—embracing bi- 
ographies of men in all departments of learning. The leading 
minds in history, politics, law, military science, ecclesiastical 
matters, classical researches and attainments, theological and 
religious literature, mathematics, physical science, mental phi- 
losophy, and all the departments of fine arts,—minds that have 
been conspicuous as thinkers, discoverers, inventors and practi- 
tioners ;—all these, as far as practicable, are the subjects of bio- 
graphical sketches in the Cyclopedia of Biography. A large 
number of writers have contributed these sketches,—writers who 
are known to fame in their respective departments of literature. 
The sketches are for the most part, brief; and hence, are very 
numerous. There is hardly a writer in any sphere of learning, 
of whom something may not be learned in the work before us. 
As should be the case with books intended for frequent refer- 
ence, the work is got up in the most substantial style. To stu- 
dents in particular, it is a book of special value. 


6. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. Being a 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of H. B. M. 
Government, in the years 1849-1855. By Henry Barth, Ph. D., 
D.C. L. In three volumes. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co, 1859. 


Those who have reached the years of manhood, will remember 
what a mystery shrouded Africa in their school days. There was 
indeed a sprinkling of settlements along the Atlantic shores, and 
something approaching geographical exactness in the Barbary 
States on the Mediterranean coast. But how vague was every 
thing pertaining to the interior. There were regions called 
Abyssinia, Soudan and Ethiopia; but the geographies could tell 
little more concerning them, than they now disclose of the vicin- 
ities of the poles. We knew there was a Niger and a Nile, but 
of their sources, nothing was revealed. The Mountains of the 
Moon had a place on the atlas; but of their height and geolog- 
ical characteristics, not a satisfactory statement found record. 
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Africa was the great unknown, waiting for its Columbus to pen- 
etrate its gloom, explore its mysteries, and open its resources to 
the enterprize and commerce of civilized nations. Such was the 
Africa of our boyhood. But what a change has been wrought 
within the last ten years. To-day, Africa is certainly as well, 
we might perhaps say, better known than Asiatic Russia. In 
Livingstone, Andersson, and Barth, it has found its Columbus, its 
Cabot, and its Vespucius ; and its history henceforth will display 
examples of heroism hardly second to those which give glory to 
the discoverers of America. 

The work named above, is the most recent, and the most volu- 
minous of any yet given to the public; and appears under cir- 
cumstances which give to it an authority certainly equal to, if 
not greater than, its predecessors. With every facility which the 
British government could give, with extensive scientific attain- 
ments and qualifications, with a perseverance not second to any 
modern explorer, and with a happy faculty for making clear state- 
ments, and for diversifying his narrative with the multiform 
particulars of his novel explorations, Dr. Barth has here given, 
on North and Central Africa, what Livingstone has given on 
South Africa,—a classic work. Whatever may be his com- 
parative merit as an explorer, Barth has certainly done more to 
enlarge the circle of our geographical and ethnological knowl- 
edge, than any other man of the century; and the probable in- 
fluence of his labors on commerce and civilization cannot be 
estimated. .We will only add, that the materials of his work 
fill three large, handsomely printed and copiously illustrated 
octavos. 


7. Three Visits to Madagascar, during the years 1853, 1854-1856. 
Including a Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the Natural His- 
tory of the Country, and of the Present Civilization of the People. By 
the Rev. William Ellis, F.H.S. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1859. 


The preceding notice, calling attention to the explorations of 
North, Central, and South Africa, was hardly written, when 
another volume, adding Madagascar to the group, reaches us. 
This seems therefore a peculiarly fitting connection for calling 
attention to the work, though we have had no opportunity to 
give it more than the most casual examination. We observe 
that it gives special attention to the flora and natural history of 
the country described, and illustrates the same with finely exe- 
cuted engravings. It is also minute in its description of the 
natives, their manners, religion, language and forms of industry. 
*‘T have described,’’ says the author, ‘the novel and often sin- 
gularly beautiful aspects of the country through which I passed, 
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and the chief incidents of my visits, as they occurred, leaving 
my readers to form their own opinions of the character of the 
people, their resources, and present civilization.” Those who 
acquaint themselves with what has been written of the African 
continent will naturally add to their information what is now 
disclosed of its largest island. 


8. Morality and the State. By Simeon Nash. Columbus, Ohio: 
Follett, Foster & Co. 1859. pp. 442. 


In a comparatively small compass, the author of this work 
goes over the whole ground of metaphysics, ethics, and theology ; 
departments of thought, which, though specifically distinct as 
systems, have a generic union in the moral and spiritual capabil- 
ities and intuitions of the human soul. His extensive reading,— 
the fruits and indications of which are in the book before us,— 
has prepared him not to be disappointed should his speculations 
meet with sharp criticism. Even if desirable,—which it is not,— 
it is not possible, that there shall be much unity among thinkers 
in speculative matters. There are indeed schools of philosophy, 
and each school pre-supposes an agreement of its devotees in cer- 
tain principles of philosophy; but in the application of these 
principles to ethics or theology, differences of opinion will start 
up in every direction, and sects. or parties will multiply indefi- 
nitely. We have read the work named above, with unabated 
interest ; have been pleased with its forcible and clear state- 
ments of several fundamentals in metaphysics and morals; but 
have in numerous instances hesitated as to the conclusions edu- 
ced; and many of them we have emphatically resisted. Having 
said this, it is perhaps but just that we give an example of what 
we mean in the way of dissent. Says our author: 


“In exercise, man’s moral powers are affected only by the 
presentation of moral truth—by the conception in the mind of a 
law by which man ought to act. If these powers are cultivated 
by the presentation of moral truth, it would seem that they could 
be developed by no other agency. And as a fact, we know that 
our moral consciousness is not developed until the child has 
reached an age when he can and has formed or received moral 
laws which he regards as obligatory as rules of action. He must 
have the idea that some things ought to be done by him, and 
that other things ought not to be done, before moral conscious- 
ness is developed, and the child can feel the power of duty, the 
pangs of a wounded, and the joys of an approving conscience, 
the emotions of moral approbation and of disapprobation 
There are here two things involved: First, the reception in the 
mind of the ideas of rectitude, of the law of right and wrong, of 

VOL. XVI. 18 
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duty and obligation ; and secondly, the effect which these ideas 
exert upon these moral powers of humanity. These ideas may 
be formed by the mind itself, or they may be received from other 
minds, which have formed them. If the mind receiving these 
ideas adopts them as true, as obligatory, they become true to 
that mind, and will exert all the influence on the moral powers 
that absolute verity is designed to exert. They will develop the 
moral powers, and render the mind conscious of the beginning 
of its spiritual or moral life. It is, therefore, submitted that 
men’s moral or spiritual nature can be developed only in this 
way, only in this mode: by the communication of moral truths 
or ideas to the mind.” (p. 3.) 


It will be seen, by giving special attention to the words we 
have italicised, that our author makes a chronological distinction 
between the reception of moral ideas, and the awakening of the 
moral consciousness. And this he does purposely; his theory, 
subsequently developed, demands such a distinction. It is be- 
cause the idea must precede the consciousness, that our author 
feels called upon to account for the possession of the idea. 
And as the terms of his statement imply that neither conscious- 
ness nor perception can impart the idea, something else must 
impart it. And what is this something else? The following 
extract answers this question, and brings out the distinguishing 
feature in our author’s system. 


“« Revelation is the communication of facts and ideas and 
truths to the human mind, which it cannot obtain through per- 
ception and consciousness ; and the knowledge thus derived is 
grounded upon faith ; a belief in the truth of the communica- 
tion founded upon what the mind feels is sufficient evidence. 
The communication of such a fact as the existence of God to a 
mind ignorant of it, is to that minda revelation. If, then, our 
moral nature cannot be developed through sensation, nor by the 
action of the intellect dealing with the facts and notions of per- 
ception and sensation, it must be developed in some other way ; 
and no other mode can be suggested than the one which explains 
it by the reception into the reason, from another mind, of those 
invisible facts and ideas upon which rests all morality or relig- 
ton; and if we cannot obtain these facts and ideas but in this 
way—by revelation—so could no other human mind which has 
preceded us in the long march of humanity; hence the original 
man, the first teacher of all that have followed, must have ob- 
tained his knowledge directly from his Creator, whereby divine 
revelation necessarily becomes the source of all our moral facts 


and ideas.” (p. 7.) 
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There is much ingenuity in the logical process here exhibited ; 
but we feel confident that it is based upon an error,—a very 
common error even with the masters in mental science. This 
error (as we deem it) consists in overlooking the simultaneous- 
ness of the action of the moral and of the intellectual natures. It 
seems to be assumed, that the intellectual and the emotional in 
man are totally and essentially distinct,—that they proceed from 
two parts of man, having no organic connection; and that one 
part acts first, and the other part afterwards. Now it seems to 
us, that while the necessities of language compel us to distin- 
guish between the moral and the intellectual powers, the dis- 
tinction is much stronger in words than in fact. We make a 
distinction between night and day; but nature no where separates 
the one from the other. We cannot tell at what moment the 
darkness departs and the light appears. The transition is im- 
perceptible. In their extremes, they are palpably distinct; but 
the point of separation does not appear in nature. So with in- 
tellect and the moral faculty. As the one shows itself in the cold 
dialectics of the logician, and the other in the hot enthusiasm of 
the reformer, the two natures seem as distinct as the phenomena 
of darkness and light, but whoever makes the attempt to show 
where the two natures diverge, will discover, we think, a mistake 
in the assumption that there is a palpable point of divergence. 
The two natures flow into each other, and intermingle; their 
contact is vital; and their action, to state our own view of the 
subject, is not only reciprocal, but simultaneous. If it is said 
that we cannot understand this simultaneousness of action, we 
reply: neither can we understand how the one act can be before 
the other; the mystery of the relation of the emotional to the 
intellectual 7s a mystery. Still we think the proposition sus- 
ceptible of proof, that there cannot be a moral idea before there 
is a moral consciousness; any more than there can be a notion 
of sound before hearing, or of color before vision. And the 
attempt to prove that there is a difference of time between the 
action of the idea and that of the consciousness, is like proving 
that, in every act of vision, there is a difference of time between 
the action of the eye, and the action of the light. 

We have said enough to indicate the principal point of dissent 
from the author’s theory ; and in the limited space of a mere no- 
tice, we can only indicate it. We are pleased to add, that the 
treatise, as a whole, is one of great ability. We are particularly 
gratified with its forcible statement of the veracity of conscious- 
ness, and of the absurdities involved in the supposition of its 
mendacity. We commend the book as furnishing excellent ma- 
terial for mental discipline. The publishers have printed the 
volume in handsome style. 
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9. Symbols of the Capital; or, Civilization in New York. By 
A. D. Mayo. New York: Thatcher & Hutchinson. 1859. 

Most readers of this periodical are familiar with the peculiari- 
ties of thought and style which characterize the author named 
in the above caption. Mr. Mayo is one of the small class of 
writers with whom the subject-matter is comparatively of little 
account,—whose communication is from within,—with whom 
themes are but occasions, and not the materials of thought. 
As respects most writers, we are anxious to know what they can 
say on this or that particular subject. It is a much smaller and 
nobler class, who have an interest, in themselves, wholly distinct 
from what pertains to any special topic. Mr. Mayo belongs to 
this higher class. When therefore he gives us a book so full of 
objective themes as the one before us, we are prepared for his 
explanation, that ‘“‘the work is concerned with local themes, 
only as they lead the mind to the consideration of the great 
privileges and obligations of American citizenship. It is a 
sincere endeavor to aid the young men and women of our land 
in their attempt to realize a character that shall justify our pro- 
fessions of republicanism, and to establish a civilization which, in 
becoming national, shall illustrate every principle of a pure 
Christianity.” 

The work is full of rich thoughts, eminently practical in their 
bearing on American society, as respects its dangers, opportuni- 
ties, promises, and prospects. It does not deal in honied terms ; 
but is the fearless utterance of a mind too conscientious to apol- 
ogize for wrong, and, at the same time, too highly cultivated to 
deal in any other than refined phrases. We had marked several 
passages for insertion here; but find that we have room for but 
a single selection. We think the author exhibits his peculiar 
force in the following extract from the chapter on “ Pedantry and 
Power.” 


«‘ And who will dare to be at once a traitor to human nature, 
and his native land, and withhold Freedom from the American 
youth? Do you point to the follies and crimes of Young Amer- 
ica as the fruit of Freedom? This bad boy is the fruit of Des- 
potism ; his scandal is the reaction against the tyrannical social 
shams that have come over the water, and yet poison our Repub- 
lican Society. No American generation has yet been reared in 
true independence; what wonder that those who have not been 
awakened to the glories of Spiritual Freedom should mistake 
license for liberty. The American young man and woman are 
compelled to go forth upon a new Continent, and organize a new 
State, Church, School, Household, Art, Business—for all these 
things spoil in a voyage over the ocean. There are many fine 
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things of this sort abroad; grand results of the whole past of 
the Eastern Continent ; and the admiring traveller longs to put 
them aboard the first, steamer for home use; but somehow he 
cannot keep England, France, and Germany healthy, during a 
fortnight’s voyage, and these majestic institutions issue from their 
state-rooms in New York and Boston, the sickly shadow of what 
charms the conservative American abroad. No, we must make 
America out of the world’s whole past, and the whole European 
present, plus ourselves, and if this latter quantity be false, where 
is America to come from? How can we know what is good in 
the world’s past, what is valuable in Europe’s present ; how to 
adopt, how to combine, how to create, how to organize the life of a 
continent unless we are free? And free men and women are not 
extemporized on fourth of July or election days, but are formed 
by a free culture—a culture that, beginning with trust in our na- 
ture, unfolds all human powers, throws open all fields of thought, 
leads the soul to the heights that overlook the vast areas of ob- 
ligation, and sends it forth to become a citizen and a man in the 
might of Spiritual Power.” (pp. 179-181.) 


10. Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M. A. Third Series. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


In a notice of a former series of Sermons by Robertson, we 
expressed, at some length, our opinion of his peculiar character- 
istics, as a preacher. We can only reiterate our conviction, that 
he ranks foremost among the comparatively few earnest sermon- 
izers, with whom great culture, refined taste, solid attainments, 
and the charm of style are all made tributary to a spiritual pur- 
pose,—are all converted into spiritual power. As an example of 
the richness of his thought, and the charm of his rhetoric, we 
make the following extract from his sermon on the “ Illusive- 
ness of Life.” The leading thought illustrated, is, that we sel- 
dom obtain that which we specifically aim at, but something 
better than our object. 


‘‘Now life is not deception, but illusion. We distinguish 
between deception and delusion. We may paint wood so as to 
be taken for stone, iron, or marble; this is delusion; but you 
may paint a picture, in which rocks, trees and sky are never mis- 
taken for what they seem, yet produce all the emotion which real 
rocks, trees, and sky would produce. This is illusion, and this 
is the painter’s art; never for one moment to deceive by at- 
tempted imitation, but to produce a mental state in which the 
feelings are suggested which the natural objects themselves 


would — Let us take an instance drawn from life. Toa 
8* 
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child the rainbow is a real thing—substantial and palpable ; its 
limbs rests on the side of yonder hill; he believes that he can 
appropriate it to himself; and when, instead of gems and gold, 
hid in its radiant bow, he finds nothing but a damp mist—cold, 
dreary drops of disappointment—that disappointment tells that 
his belief has been delusion. 

‘‘To the educated man that bow is a blessed illusion, yet it 
never once deceives; he does not take it for what it is not, he 
does not expect to make it his own; he feels its beauty as much 
as the child could feel it, nay infinitely more—more even from 
the fact that he knows that it will be transient; but besides and 
beyond this, to him it presents a deeper loveliness; he knows 
the laws of light, and the laws of the human soul which gave it 
being. He has linked it with the laws of the universe, and with 
the invisible mind of God ; and it brings to him a thrill of awe, 
and the sense of a mysterious, nameless beauty, of which the 
child did not conceive. It is illusion still; but it has fulfilled 
the promise. In the realm of spirit, in the temple of the soul, 
it is the same. All is illusion; ‘* but we look for a city which 
hath foundations ;’’ and in this the promise is fulfilled. 

‘«‘ And such was Canaan to the Israelites. ‘To some doubtless 
it was delusion. They expected to find their reward in a land 
of milk and honey. They were bitterly disappointed, and ex- 
pressed their disappointment loudly enough in their murmurs 
against Moses, and their rebellion against his successors. But 
to others, as to Abraham, Canaan was the bright illusion which 
never deceived, but for ever shone before as the type of some- 
thing more real. And even taking the promise literally, though 
they dwelt in tents, and could not call a foot of land their own, 
was not its beauty theirs? Were not its trellised vines, and 
glorious pastures, and rich olive-fields, ministers to the enjoy- 
ment of those who had all in God, though its milk, and oil, and 
honey could not be enjoyed with exclusiveness of approbation? 
Yet over and above and beyond this, there was a more blessed 
fulfilment of the promise ; there was a city which-had founda- 
tions—built and made by God—toward which the anticipation of 
this Canaan was leading them. The Kingdom of God was form- 
ing in their souls, forever disappointing them by the unreal, and 
teaching them what is spiritual, and belongs to mind and char- 
acter, alone can be eternal. We will illustrate this principle 
from the common walks of life. The principle is, that the 
reward we get is not the reward for which we worked, but a dif- 
ferent one: deeper and more permanent. The merchant labors 
all his life, and the hope which leads him on is perhaps wealth ; 
well, at sixty years of age he attains wealth; is that the reward 
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of sixty years of toil? Ten years of enjoyment, when the senses 
can enjoy no longer,—a country seat, splendid plate, a noble es- 
tablishment? Oh, no! a reward deeper than he dreamed of. 
Habits of perseverance; a character trained by industry; that is 
his reward. He was carried on from year to year by, if he were 
wise, illusion; if he were unwise, delusion; but he reaped a 


more enduring substance in himself. (pp. 103-105.) 


11. The Pioneers; or, The Sources of the Susquehanna. A De- 
scriptive Tale. By J. Fennimore Cooper. [Illustrated from Drawings 
by Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1859. 


While art, mechanical skill, and pecuniary enterprise have 
done their best to put Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott into a 
style of typography, in some measure worthy the resplendent in- 
tellectual gifts these immortal names represent, the greatest of 
American novelists has found, in an enterprising publishing firm 
in New York, both the means and the will to do him equal jus- 
tice. Cooper has won no ephemeral fame. His pages will be 
read so long as genius is appreciated. So near has he ap- 
proached the ideal standard, that no succeeding candidates for 
popular favor can ever displace him by winning readers from 
his pages. With the two great masters already named, he is 
‘“‘ nature’s oracle,’’ and will command the reverence of all times 
and all civilized peoples. Weare glad that his works have found 
publishers who are willing to expend upon them all the resources 
of typographical skill, and who can afford to wait for their com- 
pensation. And wait they must; for though they may reasonably 
expect a large and prompt sale for the works of so great a fa- 
vorite as Cooper, yet the circulation must be very extensive before 
so large an outlay can return to them. They may be excused if 
pride furnishes one of the motives to so costly an enterprize ; for 
its successful completion must give them a wide renown in the 
republic of letters. 

The illustrations by Darley are, we think, the most successful 
in point of conception and execution, that have emanated from 
even that fertile imagination. The artist isin full sympathy 
with, and appreciates the genius he illustrates. The paper, 
slightly tinted, is beautiful, and it perplexes us to conceive of a 
more perfectly executed type. Success to the noble enterprize. 


12. Salvation by Christ. A Series of Discourses on some of the 
most Important Doctrines of the Gospel. By Francis Wayland. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincold. 1859. 


The “‘ University Sermons” of President Wayland, sometime 
out of print, have furnished the nucleus and the major part of the 
volume with the above title. The whole of the first named series 
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is retained, excepting the two discourses on the “ Revolutions in 
Europe,” and other discourses on themes of a more practical 
bearing have been added. The volume thus revised and greatly 
enlarged, has a right to a more specific title. Our admiration of 
all the intellectual efforts of President Wayland, is profound. 
His style is a model in its way ; severe rather than imaginative ; 
profound and solid rather than popular; indicative of research 
and original thought; commanding respect even when opposing 
the opinions of its readers. The ablest and most satisfactory 
sermons in the book, on the “ Preparation for the Advent of the 
Messiah,” will make a lasting impression on the mind of every 


appreciative reader. 


13. Essays on Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne, M. A. 
Second Series. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858, 

The publishers named in the above caption deserve much credit 
for sagacity in bringing the name of Peter Bayne prominently 
before the American public. With eminently original charac- 
teristics, in no respect an imitator, he belongs to an illustrious 
line with Jeffreys, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and Henry Rogers; 
and, his youth considered, is hardly inferior to the greatest. If the 
warmth of his imagination sometimes interrupts the logical con- 
secutiveness of his thought, we remember that the same fault,— 
if one it can be called,—characterized the early productions of 
Macaulay. He pursues his theme with unabated energy; and 
captivates by his classic elegance of style, while he surprises by 
the sharpness of his analytic power. The present volume con- 
tains papers on Kinsley, Macaulay, Sir Archibald Alison, Cole- 
ridge, Wellington, Napoleon, and Plato ; Characteristics of Mod- 
ern Civilization, The Modern University, The Pulpit and the 
Press, and the Testimony of the Rocks. The author pursued a 
philosophical course under Sir William Hamilton, who, with 
Thomas Carlyle, has given ‘‘ shape and direction” to his mind. 
Should years and health be in reserve for him, he is destined 
to fill a large place in the literary world. 


14, Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year Book of Facts in 
Science and Art for 1859. Exhibiting the Most Important Discoveries 
and Improvements in Mechanics, Usefal Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteor- 
ology, Geography, Antiquities, together with Notes on the Progress of 
Science, during the year 1858 ; a List of Recent Scientific Publica- 
tions; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, etc. Edited by David A. 
Wells, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859, 

We give this title-page without abridgment, as it indicates 
better than any notice, the plan and character of the work. It 
has now been published several years ; and is, we conclude, an 
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established favorite with scientific readers. No other book com- 
presses sucha multiplicity of factsin so smallaspace. Itis, at the 
same time, the production of eminent men of science; and 
though popular in its plan, is far enough from being superficial. 


15. Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. By his son, Blanchard 
Jerrold. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 


Sincere, courageous men, hating wrong, and earnest in assail- 
ing it, cannot well be amiable; and if to these moral qualities, 
is added a large endowment of wit, they will indeed be re- 
spected, but still, dreaded rather than loved. Of such was 
Douglas Jerrold,—a noble soul, but in his contact with the 
world, all the more repellant for his very truthfulness. His 
biography is full of interest, especially to the literary reader. 
His habits of thought and composition, his intellectual moods, 
all are portrayed with a graphic pen. A strange interest attaches 
to the description of his country home,—his retreat within the 
dense grove surrounding his antiquated house; where in addition 
to his disjointed and eccentric labors as a student and author, he 
received friends, and joined in sports with them with all the hi- 
larity of youth. Think of Douglas Jerrold in company with 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Macready, and John Forster, indulging 
“in a most active game of leap-frog, the backs being requested 
to turn in any obtrusive ‘ two-penny,’ with the real zest of four- 
teen.” His biographer gives an amusing account of his awk- 
wardness in every thing pertaining to manual exertion, and of 
his propensity to possess curious things, which, however, he 
would throw aside as soon as the charm of novelty disappeared. 


“In any active grace, he was singularly deficient. He could 
never draw a straight line, nor play any game that required man- 
ual skill; nor carve the plainest joint, nor ride a horse, nor draw 
acork. He dashed gallantly at each accomplishment, but gave 
it up after a vehement but futile effort. He was the most help- 
less of men. He never brushed his hat; never opened a drawer 
to find a collar ; never knew where he had puthis stick. Every 
thing must be in his hand. His toilet was performed usually 
with his back to the glass. It mattered not to him, that his ker- 
chief was awry. ‘Plain linen and country washing,’ he used to 
cite as containing all a man need care for, in the matter of dress. 
He was, however, passionately fond of any kind of new prepar- 
ation for shaving,—of any newly-invented strop or razor. He 
had these things in immense quantities, and seldom tried each 
more than once. If a thing did not succeed in the first trial, it 
was cast aside forever. Patent cork-screws, coffee-pots, match- 
boxes, knives, and lamps, delighted him. If he saw something 
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new, he must have it instantly. Struck bya waist-coat in a shop 
window, he must go in, try it on, and if it fit him, wear it on the 
spot, sending home that in which he left his house. One day he 
returned home with an instrument shaped like a horse-shoe, 
within the magic circle of which were hooks to take stones from the 
equine hoof, little saws, a gimlet, a cork-screw, a boot-hook, &c. 
And he carried this curious instrument about with him for some- 
time, highly pleased with the skill the workman had exhibited in 
cramming so many utensils in ro confined a place.” (p. 277.) 


16. Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Francéis 
Arago. Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, the Rev. Baden Pow- 
ell, and Robert Grant. Two Series in Two Volumes. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1859. 


The first volume of this work contains an autobiography of 
Arago, with biographies of Bailly, Herschel, Laplace, and Fou- 
rier. The second volume gives biographies of Carnot, Malus, 
Fresnel, Thomas Young, and James Watt. Aside from the very 
fascinating style in which the several biographies are written, 
they have the much higher merit of presenting a substantial his- 
tory of the progress of physical science within the last half cen- 
tury. Each of the eminent men whose biography is sketched, 
was a letding discoverer in his special department of science ; 
and the writer has presented with great fulness of detail, the 
particulars of discovery. While therefore the work contains,— 
and in large measure,—the interest which always attaches to per- 
sonal history, it at the same time compresses the leading facts 
of science which have given special glory to the last half cen- 
tury. The translators and editors have added valuable notes on 
points which are too technical for the comprehension of unsci- 
entific readers ; and have also indicated the particulars in which 
it is allowable to differ in opinion from the illustrious biogra- 
pher. We seldom have an opportunity to call attention to works 
of more permanent value. 


ae Poems. By Frances Anne Kemble. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
9. 


Such is the modest title, which, without preface, apology, or 
other common-place prefix, ushers before us a large collection 
of poetic gems, adding a fresh example of the versatility of the 
author’s genius. Many of the collection, particularly the son- 
nets, are exquisitely polished, have the true rythm, and breathe 
the true fervor of poetic tenderness. Knowing the histrionic 
powers which have linked the author’s name with the great En- 
glish bard, we instinctively turned, as most readers will, to the 
lines “To Shakspeare.” The volume is handsomely printed. 
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18. Biblical Review: intended as a New and Improved Commen- 
tary on the Bible; wherein the Author attempts to give more Rational 
Interpretations of Subjects and Passages, than are common in works 
having the same General Purpose ; on a Plan that renders the Book 
as well fitted for Reading as for Reference. By Rev. W. E. Manley. 
Boston: Abel Tompkins. 1859. 


But few persons can appreciate the patience and industry which 
are essential to the execution of a work like this. Of all delvers 
into the lore of antiquity, none have occasion for a greater 
degree of care, or for a more tenacious assiduity, than the Bibli- 
cal commentator. After scholarship, an eagerness to toil and 
a willingness to persevere are the principal requisites. Mr. 
Manley has all these essentials in a marked degree: and we 
shall refer to his commentary with entire confidence, that he 
has accomplished every thing in his power,—that nothing is 
written in haste,—that every thought and suggestion is the fruit 
of patient deliberation. We are pleased to observe, that in the 
volume named above, he is no copyist, that his comments are 
his own. He has succeeded we think in giving a consecutive- 
ness to his commentary, which makes the book readable. Com- 
mentaries are generally like dictionaries,—books of reference. 
The new commentary will prove an exception. We hope the 
pecuniary results will encourage the author in his laborious en- 
terprise. 

19. Marryatt’s Works. Peter Simple, The King’s Own, Newton 
Foster, Japhet in Search of His Father. By Captain Marryatt. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 

An enterprise proposing uniform editions of the British novels, 
commencing with Fielding, could by no means omit the amusing 
stories of Marryatt. We have an honest affection for his novels, 
for they were the first works of fiction that arrested our atten- 
tion. Weread them, one by one, with avidity, and laughed as no 
other fictions could ever make us laugh. And we sincerely believe 
that they did us good. In the cares and trials of later life, we 
have not unfrequently gone back to the days when Peter Simple 
and his queer shipmates, and the ludicrous mishaps of Japhet 
dispelled the thought of care, and put us in the best of humor 
with all the world. The publishers named above have given 
us a cheap, yet convenient and elegant edition of the novels. 
We have given the title of four at the head of this; and we 
advise those who may not have read any of Marryatt’s works, to 
begin withthem. ‘ Peter Simple,” and “ Japhet in Search of his 
Father,” will prove to those who have any humor, a sufficient 
introduction to the series as a whole. We shall speak of other 
volumes hereafter; and take occasion to state something in 
detail as to the special characteristics of Marryatt as a writer. 
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20. Man and His Dwelling Place. An Essay towards the Inter- 
pretation of Nature. New York: Redfield. 


This work discusses, in four books, the general questions of 
Science, Philosophy, Religion, and Ethics, and concludes with a 
book on Dialogues. Science is considered with reference to its 
work, the laws of nature; illustrations being drawn from astron- 
omy, embracing speculations on the grounds of knowledge, and 
the essential idea of being. All the forms of idealism, skepticism, 
positiveism, mysticism, and negation, are considered in the light 
of philosophy ; and philosophy is made to throw light on the 
more directly practical questions of religion and morals. The 
book, as a whole, has too much of solidity, and its speculations are 
too multifarious to admit of presentation in any thing less than 
an extended review. The style is simple, perspicuous, scholastic, 
compact; often reminding one of the solid sentences of Bacon. 
We invite attention to the work as one destined to arrest the 
attention of thinkers. 


21. The American Home Garden. Being Principles and Rules 
for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To 
which is added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their 
Average Product and Chemical Constituents. By Alexander Wat- 
son. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: A. 
Williams & Co. 1859. 


Gardening is not in “ our way;”’ and it is for the large num- 
ber whom, in this particular, we represent, that this well printed 
treatise is peculiarly adapted. The book deals mostly in stating 
and illustrating principles, trusting to the judgment of the 
reader, to form his own rules for the application. The author 
well says, that he could have ‘made a book twice as large, and 
not half as intelligible.” The engraved illustrations are copious, 
and distinct; and forma peculiar excellence in a treatise for 
practical use. Its convenience is greatly enhanced by a full 
index. This is the special time for its appearance, as the season 
for planting is nearly upon us. . 


22. Life of John Fitch, the Inventor of the Steamboat. By Thomp- 
son Wescott. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 


Robert Fulton, it seems, was not the originator of steam- 
navigation. John Fitch was before him by a quarter of a cen- 
tury. So much this book appears to prove. If so, the failure 
of Fitch to give his invention notoriety, is attributable to his 
moral worthlessness; a fearful proof that character as well 
as genius is an important element toward success even in phys- 
ical enterprise. 
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Art. XIV. 
Latimer and the English Reformation. 


Some time in the year 1438, John Wickliffe having been 
fifty-four years dead, his remains, by order of the Pope, were 
disinterred and burned, and the ashes were thrown into the 
river Swift. And this stream, says an old church historian, 
‘“‘ conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 
into the narrow seas, and they into the ocean—the disper- 
sion of his ashes becoming thus the emblem of the diffusion 
of his doctrines.” How these doctrines, going thus abroad, 
proved efficient forces in England’s future, it is in part 
our present business to show. 

The commencement of the sixteenth century is conceded 
to be one of the pivotal points, as well as one of the most 
interesting periods, of history. In England, it was the 
morning of Elizabeth’s Augustan day. As connected with 
the civilization of Europe, it is the point at which we take 
our final leave of the Middle Ages—that interregnum of 
decay and then of preparation—and enter on our present 
epoch of historical certainty, of material and intellectual 
activity, and of the organization of positive Christian ideas. 
A new order of things began. Every department of 
human affairs confessed a new impulse. The mariner’s 
compass had filled the sailor with a new confidence on the 
sea ; the invention of gunpowder was inaugurating new 
methods of warfare on the land. The faith of Columbus 
had just found its reward, and a virgin continent was offered 
in marriage to the knowledge and enterprise of the old. 
There was a fever of exploration and discovery. Art was 
becoming more inventive and energetic; commerce more 
vital and adventurous, stretching itself over wider fields to 
enrich itself with larger returns. All forms of material 
activity were throbbing with an unwonted life. 

And this increased activity in material directions was 
indicative of a corresponding intellectual quickening. The 
printing press, which had only a little before taken its 
- place among the elevating forces of the world, had already 
given earnests of its power. Good learning was reviving. 

voL. xvI.' 19 
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Higher literary tastes were asserting themselves. Thought 
was becoming more masculine. Men were showing them- 
selves bolder and more self-reliant ;. less deferent to 
tradition and the schools ; more inquisitive for truth. 

Amidst this state of things, it was but natural that there 
should be some signs of a spiritual awakening. Becoming 
more vigorous, thought could scarcely fail to become more 
liberal ; and, inquisitive for truth, and protestant against 
traditional usages and opinions, in the domain of business, 
science, politics and philosophy, men could scarcely be con- 
tent in their unquestioning faith in the church, or fail to 
ask the grounds of its authority, to protest against its cor- 
ruptions, and to yearn for satisfaction more vital than the 
husks of its forms could impart. The spiritual awakening 
came, therefore, conspiring with this quickening of mate- 
rial activity, and this increased vigor in intellectual pur- 
suits, to give peculiar interest to the period, and to pour the 
tide of a new life into human affairs. 

England largely participated in this new condition of 
things—and in no respect more than in this revival of 
religious thought and spiritual life. Already, an hundred 
and fifty years before, brave John Wickliffe cod lived and 
labored,—* the voice of one crying in the wilderness” of 
ignorance and error, “the morning star of the Reforma- 
tion.” Eminent in the learning of his time, gifted with 

eat intellectual vigor, with an unconquerable will and 2 
Sage heart, ‘¢ the most philosophic of reformers,” as one 
has styled him, “‘ wiser than most of those who succeeded 
him, inasmuch as he appealed to the eternal principles of 
things, on which all religious truth must be founded,” he 
had distinguished himself as the foe of Romish errors and 
corruptions, had translated the New Testament for the 
people, and shown himself, through almost thirty years of 
untiring labor, the friend of liberal thought and a purer 
faith—beginning thus ‘‘a change in the caligions feeling of 
his countrymen,” as the writer just quoted remarks, ‘‘ un- 

aralleled since the first overthrow of paganism.” His 
bors were widely felt, and his teachings found acceptance 
in many an awakened mind and heart,—not alone in Eng- 
, land, but on the continent, and it seemed at one time as if 
the work of reform was about to be consummated. John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague were his disciples. But 
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there came a reaction. Under “laws purchased of needy 
kings, and executed by cruel priests,” his disciples were 
persecuted, and many of them compelled to recant. His 
doctrines were condemned. The very name of Lollards, 
by which his friends were known, became “a hissing and a 
by-word,” and his enemies doubtless thought that the hated 
heresy had been destroyed, and that the influence of the 
man had ceased. 

But the power of no man ceases at his death—least of 
all the power of such an apostle of the truth. And now, 
at length, at this time of general quickening, is realized the 
symbolic prophecy of his scattered ashes. All through 
England there are found those who have received the word 
of this proscribed man, and whose convictions have been 
more or less influenced by it. The seed which, going forth 
weeping, he had planted, though trampled, had not perished. 
His reformation had never been without its martyrs even, 
though few ; but, as D’Aubigné says, “if it did not furnish 
many heroes, it prepared the English people to love God’s 
Word.” And this new reformation, gathering into itself 
what was thus provided for it, was to find itself, by this, 
among other causes, effectually prepared for and ultimately 
established. 

Among the prominent and efficient actors in the new 
scenes which were about to open—“ one of the leaders of 
that glorious army of martyrs who introduced the Refor- 
mation into England,” as he has been called—we find 
Hue Latimer. 

“‘ This apostle of England,” as one of his biographers 
designates him, was born—it is uncertain in what year ; 
some say in 1470, others in 1475, others still in 1480, while 
D’ Aubigné says that it was not until 1491: a remarkable 
example of the uncertainty in which historical dates are 
sometimes involved. It seems most probable, in a compar- 
ison of evidence, that he was born about 1480. His father 
was a farmer of small means, but, as Fox says, “of right 
good estimation.” Giving evidence of quick parts, he was 
sent to school at four years of age, and at fourteen was entered 
at Cambridge. Here he was marked for his diligence in 
study, and on graduating applied himself to divinity, and 
was in due course admitted to priest’s orders. 

We find him at this time distinguished for his bigoted 
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devotion to the papacy and its doctrines. ‘He read the 
Schoolmen and the Scriptures with the same reverence,” 
says his biographer, Gilpin, “‘ and held Thomas 4 Becket 
and the apostles in equal honor.” The ferment of opinion 
had now commenced, and Latimer was at the same time 
indignant and profoundly concerned, as he thought of the 
consequences. That the doctrine of the church and the 
infallibility of the Pope should be questioned seemed to him 
clear evidence that Anti-christ had come, and that the last 
days were approaching. Cambridge, therefore, was full of 
his zeal against the new opinions. In public and in private, 
he labored. No one could be suspected of the slightest 
sympathy with the reformers without receiving his atten- 
tion. Stafford, the divinity lecturer, being a friend of the 
new learning, as it was called, and accustomed to expound 
the Scriptures, instead of the Schoolmen, to his class, Lati- 
mer was specially fierce in his opposition to him ; * would 
contradict him to his face, tell the students not to mind what 
he said, and sometimes by his own authority drive them out 
of the school ; and when, at length, he took his degree as 
bachelor of divinity, his oration was a severe invective 
against Melancthon for his impious opinions.” Such zeal, 
of course, could not fail to attract attention, and it so com- 
mended him to the authorities of the University that he 
was elected cross-bearer for all public occasions ; an office, 
it is said, ‘* which he accepted with reverence, and dis- 
charged with becoming solemnity.” 

But another career was before him. Among his friends 
at the University was one Thomas Bilney, who had sought 
in vain the peace his awakened conscience yearned for, in 
the ritual observances of the church, and who had been born 
into a new life through the reading of the Greek Testament, 
then recently published by Erasmus. He saw the rich 
nature of Latimer beneath all this bigotry and intolerant 
zeal, and how effectual a minister of the reformed faith 
he would be, could he but be converted to it. He resolved 
to attempt his conversion, and succeeded—how, there is not 
space to relate. 

At once, after his change, Latimer, then about thirty 
years of age, set himself to work, in public and in private— 
and henceforth we are to find this once Popish enthusiast 
consecrated to reform, and all his zeal for the old opinions 
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transferred, only more wisely, to the new. One theme 
everywhere possessed him—the worthlessness of Romish 
forms, and the necessity of a holy life, instead. Nor did he 
content himself with words. In company with Bilney— 
whom D’Aubigné says, “we may call the father of the 
English Reformation ’”—the sick and the poor were visited. 
The labors of Howard were anticipated; the cells of the 
insane were penetrated ; the lazar-house was entered, and 
“several poor lepers were carefully tended, wrapped in 
clean sheets and wooed to Christ;”’:the prison was not 
overlooked, and the prisoners found these evangelists of 
reform to be friends indeed. As, before, Cambridge had 
been full of Latimer’s zeal for the Pope, so now it was full 
of the savor of his Christian deeds. Meanwhile, the effect 
of this intercourse with the poor, the suffering and the 
criminal, was only to deepen his new convictions, and to 
cause him all the more earnestly to urge the necessity of 
personal faith in Christ, and holiness of living, as more 
important than all forms or ritual mortifications. 

In this kind of labor, several years seem to have passed. 
So signal a change in him could not, of course, be unno- 
ticed. Nothing could have more surprised, or incensed his 
former patrons and associates. But no hostile steps appear 
to have been taken against him, except that the authorities 
of the university censured him ; admonished tutors to guard 
their scholars against him, and sought to destroy his influ- 
ence and to deprive him of hearers. At length, in 1527, 
Bilney, during all this time his constant companion and 
fellow laborer, was summoned before an ecclesiastical court, 
on a charge of heresy, and saved his life by recantation, to 
go forth a wretched man, to assert his faith more earnestly, 
and to find peace only when, four years later, he had the 
opportunity to atone for his weakness by dying at the. stake 
for what he had denied. Whether Latimer was called before 
this court has been questioned. It seems most probable 
that he was, though for some reason, perhaps because it was 
thought enough for that time to give one example, he 
escaped, simply censured. In 1529, however, the opposition 
to him became bitter and decided. He had by this time 
became eminent, and the reputation he had acquired, and 
the consideration in which he was held, both on account of 
his preaching and ay numerous Christian labors, proved the 
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beginning of his troubles. No enmity is so intense as a 
soured friendship—and henceforth he who had once been 
the pet of papal sympathizers, is to find himself more or 
less pursued and annoyed, and finally led to the stake, by 
them. 


The immediate occasion of this outbreak against him was 


a course of sermons preached by him during the Christmas 
holidays. The protest against Romanism had, thus far, in 
England, been rather practical than speculative ; and, as we 
have seen, Latimer made it his chief object to urge religion 


as an interior principle, rather than an outward observance ; 


as a vital, rather than a formal thing. In these sermons he 
seems to have brought. out his whole power to this end, 
speaking “‘ his sentiments,” as Gilpin says, ‘‘ with great free- 
dom upon many opinions and usages in the Romish Church ; 


showing the impiety of indulgences, the uncertainty of 


tradition, the vanity of works of supererogation; inveigh- 
ing against the multiplicity of ceremonies with which true 
religion was encumbered, and the pride and usurpation of 


the Romish hierarchy, and most insisting on the great abuse 


of locking up the Scriptures in an unknown tongue, giving 
nis reasons without reserve why they should be in every 


one’s hands.”’ 
All the leading influences at Cambridge, at this time, 
were thoroughly popish—and the commotion created by 


such preaching was intense. It was ne decided 


that Latimer must be answered ; and a friar, one Dr. Buck- 
ingham, undertook the task. As showing the quality of the 
Catholic logic of the time, his reply is worth our notice. 


‘** With great pomp and prolixity,” it is said, he affirmed 
“the dangerous tendency of such opinions,” and especially 
urged the danger of giving the Bible in English to all the 


people. “If that heresy,’ said he, “should prevail, we 
should soon see the end of every thing useful among us. 


The ploughman, reading that ‘No man having put his 
hand to the plough and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 


of God,’ would soon lay aside his labor; the baker, read- 
ing that a little leaven will corrupt his whole lump, may, 


perchance, leave his dough unleavened, and so give us ve 

insipid bread ; and the simple. man, reading, ‘ it thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee,’ may obey 
the direction, and so in a few years we shall have the world 
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full of blind beggars.” Such folly did grave doctors exhibit 


under the name of argument! Latimer replied—and to 
such effect, that the friar was shamed and silenced. One 
Venetus, not long after, ventured another attack, as it would 
seem, with some more show of sense, of which it is record- 


ed that as Latimer’s “ raillery shut up the friar within his 
monastery, so his arguments drove Venetus from the 


university.” 
All this only increased the ae ef the Catholic 
party. Application was made to the bishop of the diocese, 


and he, coming to Cambridge, preached gyainst heretics, 
and forbade Latimer to preach: “whic.” mischievously 


says Gilpin, “as he had preached himself, was an instance 
of his prudence.”? ‘There chanced, howexer, to be a mon- 
astery there exempt from the bishop’s jurisdiction. There, 


by the license of the prior, a new “ dogg of jtterance ” was 
given him, and crowds, too great to find admittance, fol- 


lowed him, among whom, frequently, it is said, was the 
bishop who had! tried to silence him. ‘The vexation of the 
Catholic party may be imagined. ‘The bishop and the 


leading men of the university ” prepaped “a catalogue of 


complaints ” against him, “as a sower of discord and false 
doctrine,”” and forwarded it to Cardizal Wolsey, who was 
then approaching the end of his career. The result was 
that he was summoned before Wolsey, but the Cardinal was 


so pleased with his honesty and ability that, “after a gentle 


monition,” he sent him home with his license to preach 
throughout England. So did the efforts of his enemies turn 
to the advantage of himself and of his cause. 


Thus far, Cambridge and vicinity had been the sole field 
of his labors, The time had now come for him to be trans 


ferred to other scenes. Henry VIII. was then prosecut- 
ing his divorce, and his physician, Dr. Butts, ‘a favorer 
of the Reformation,” visiting Cambridge to enlist the lead- 
ing divines on the side of the divorce, heard Latimer preach, 


and invited him to Court, where he was soon appointed to 


preach before the King, and shortly after was presented to 
the living of West Kingston in Wiltshire. Here, at home 
and abroad, his preaching and other labors were followed b 

marked results. The jealousy and indignation of the popish 


party were soon aroused, and, after — him in various 
in 


ways, only to find his popularity and uence steadily 
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increasing, they sent articles of accusation against him to 
the Bishop of London. He appealed to his own bishop; 
but the matter was brought before the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by whom he was summoned to London. It was 
in the depth of winter, and Latimer was suffering severely 
from disease, but he immediately obeyed the summons, say- 
ing as he went, “I know not otherwise than to pray to m 
Lord God that as he hath boldened me to preach his truth, 
so He will strengthen me to suffer for it.” ; 

Arrived in London, fourteen propositions, each affirmin 
a Romish dogma, were given him tosign. He refused, an 
so inflexibly, in spite of repeated efforts and teazing annoy- 
ances designed to wear him into compliance, that ‘he was 
declared contumavious and afterwards excommunicated.” 
Not satisfied with this, and desiring to secure something like 
submission from him, the commissioners still persisted in 
calling him before them, and finally proposed to revoke the 
sentence, if he would assent to two of the articles—that 
concerning Lent, and that concerning the crucifix and the 
lawfulness of images in churches. Gilpin denies that he 
did even this, and Fox doubts ; but there is good reason to 
believe that he did—of which more by and by. He was 
still held, however, after he had thus earned the right to be 
discharged. At last, wearied out, he appealed to the king, 
by whose order further proceedings were stayed, and after 
repeating his submission, such as it was, he was restored to 
his office. 

Aggravated rather than pleased at this result, his enemies 
still pursued him ; but, thanks to their efforts, higher pro- 
motions awaited him. Anne Boleyn was then Queen, in 
the flush of her power over Henry, and being “much 
taken,” as we are told, ‘“‘ with the apostolic appearance of 
Latimer, the fervor of his zeal in preaching and the excel- 
lence of his character,” he was first appointed her chaplain, 
and then to the vacant see of Worcester—being conse- 
crated as Bishop by Archbishop Cranmer, in September, 
1535. His elevation wrought in him no change—only 
served to make more apparent the excellence of the man. 
In June, 1536, parliament and the convocation assembled. 
The relations of Henry and the Pope were at that time 
such that the Catholic and Protestant parties were each 
striving for the mastery over the King, and this was 
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regarded as a crisis in their affairs. Latimer, whose 
eloquence was now everywhere famous, was appointed by 
Cranmer to preach before the convocation, for the reason, 
Gilpin says, that he ‘‘ knew no man so well qualified to lay 
before the clergy the corruptions of their order, and to 
rouse them, if possible, into a sense of their duty.” The 
sermon, which is still extant, justifies the wisdom of the 
selection. 

For about four years, Latimer faithfully exercised the 
office of Bishop, when,, in 1539—Lingard says in 1541— 
new advisers having obtained the predominance in Henry’s 
councils, the cruel * Six Articles’’ were ordained, and Lat- 
imer resigned his bishopric rather than assent to them. He 
immediately retired to the country, designing “to lead a 
quiet life, and to wait the issue” of events; but being 
seriously injured by the fall of a tree, he was compelled to 
return to London for surgical treatment, and there, bein 
discovered, ‘‘ something that somebody had somewhere hear 
him say against the Six Articles being alleged against him, 
he was sent to the Tower,’—where six years of harsh 
imprisonment were to be spent. 

Having traced his career thus far, let us, for the present, 
leave him in the cruel hands of his jailors, while we look 
back and around on the movement in which he had been 
one of the efficient forces—thus using this story of his life 
as a frame in which to set a picture of his times. While 
we have thus pursued his narrative, great events have been 
taking place. Vital principles have been in conflict. 
Numerous changes have occurred. And as the conse- 
quence, the England on which this soldier of many battles 
has turned his back as the gates of the Tower have closed 
upon him, is not the England on which he looked when, 
perhaps twenty years before, he had taken up the cross of 
Reform, to bear it in a procession quite another than those 
in which Cambridge had delighted to do him honor. 


It is the law of all great movements destined to be per- 
manent and to exercise a universal influence, that, not 
only shall numerous causes flowing from various directions 
contribute to their growth, but that their growth shall be 
slow and gradual; ‘first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” Of no revolution, as Hallam justly 
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remarks, was this ever more true than of the Reformation. 
Especially was this the case in England. Henry VIII. 
ascended the throne in 1509, and the Reformation is usually 
dated at about 1517. But the Reformation actually com- 
menced long before. It commenced with the first discon- 
tents at the exactions, wealth and corruptions of the clergy. 
It commenced with the first disposition of the people to 
think for themselves, and to be restless under the assump- 
tions and authority of the church. Something of what 
John Wickliffe had contributed towards it, we saw in our 
introduction. As early as 1365, the collection of Peter- 
pence had been forbidden, and several statutes at various 
times had been passed, limiting the papal power. Hume 
says that “complaints against the usurpations of the eccle- 
siastics had been very ancient in England, as well as in 
most other European kingdoms;” and Hallam affirms of 
England particularly, that ‘a jealousy of ecclesiastical 
power and of the Roman court had long been a sort of 
national sentiment.” , 

Not only, therefore, was the state of things at Henry’s 
accession such as imperatively to demand a reformation, and 
such that, according to the method of nature, out of it some 
regenerative force must come, but through these causes, long 
operating, the minds of the people were, to a wide extent, 
ripe for it. There was in fact a general offence at the 
“inordinate opulence and encroaching temper of the 
clergy.” The regular clergy had possessed themselves at 
least of one-fifth, some allege of one-third, of the whole 
wealth of the nation. ‘The idleness, sensuality, and worse 
than profligacy of the monastic orders,” giving the Refor- 
mation, as a Westminster writer on Wolsey says, ‘its 
terrible vantage ground,” were attracting increased atten- 
tion. Men were sick of the pretensions, disgusted at the 
corruptions, indignant at the exactions of the church. And 
deeper than any of these causes, a famishing religious 
nature was clamoring for nourishment, and amidst the 
dead faith and forms of the time, like the prodigal amidst 
*‘ the husks that the swine did eat,” out from the depths of 
their spiritual emptiness, many souls, not a few unconscious- 
ly, like blind men groping in the dark, scarcely knowing 
whither they went, or for what they were reaching, were 


crying, “I perish with hunger.” 
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When, therefore, the first wave from Germany, bearing 
the bread that had there been cast upon the moving waters, 
reached England, England was ready to welcome it. First 
came the Greek Testament of Erasmus—proving, as we 
saw in the case of Bilney, “‘the bread of life,” indeed, to 
many souls. Then followed the writings of Luther, silently 
making their way among all classes, and “read by the laity 
in particular with enthusiasm.” Meanwhile, Wolsey, ap- 
proaching his fall, though opposed to the Reformation, 
unwittingly promoted it by his examination and suppression 
of the monasteries, loosening thus the foundations of the 
establishment, and really dealing, perhaps, the first severe 
blow against it. 

During all this time, however, Henry in no wise partici- 
pated in this readiness for the approaching change. All the 
influences of his education had been severely popish. Every 
state consideration made it for his interest to be loyal to 
Rome. His idol, Thomas Aquinas, had been made a 
special object of Luther’s attacks, and against the Reformer 
and his opinions, therefore, all the Saxon vigor of his dis- 
like was directed. He opposed them by his authority, and 
not content witl this, published a book against them, which 
procured for him from Leo X., the title, “‘ Defender of 
the Faith.” But what he would not do as a matter of 
principle, he was fast being drawn to a position to do as 
a matter of policy. He desired a divorce from Catharine— 
why, it is here none of our concern to inquire. For five 
years, commencing in 1527, he impatiently prosecuted his 
appeal to the Pope for this divorce—and for five years the 
Pope, a wily, cautious and timid man, succeeded, on various 
pleas and by various devices, in postponing his decision, and 
in still retaining Henry in some dependence on him. He 
was between two fires—Henry, urging the divorce, and the 
Emperor, Charles V., Catharme’s nephew, whose prisoner 
he was when the divorce was first asked for, and whom, for 
various reasons, he was afraid to offend. Henry, at first,. 
placed all confidence in the Pope, and failed of nothing 
likely to secure his favor. Gradually, however, he grew 
restive, then indignant, until the idea of proceeding without 
the Pope’s sanction, ripened, under the force of the vexa- 
tions and delays to which he was subjected, into the pur- 
pose to declare his independence, and to proclaim himself 
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in his own realm the head of the church as well as of the 
State. As fast as he moved, the people and parliament 
were ready to approve—their inclinations, especially those 
of the people, usually outrunning his action. It was no 
new thing for parliament to pass anti-Romish laws, and 
though these had not always been in operation, parliament 
now, seeing the bent of the king, and the tendency of affairs, 
was not slow to follow the precedents thus furnished, and 
to pass laws still further abridging the ecclesiastical power. 
So, little by little, England was becoming lost to the Pope. 
At length, in 1529, Wolsey fell—Wolsey, who had 
attained to the most splendid eminence a subject ever 
reached, ambitious, and justly chargeable no doubt with 
many faults, but as able as his career had been splendid, and 
a much abused and calumniated man. As he advised, so 
with all his energies he had wrought for the divorce, and 
especially had sought, in the Pope’s behalf, to induce Cath- 
arine to consent to the divorce, and to enter a convent. 
This would have disposed of the difficulty—and as illus- 
trating how tremendous results sometimes hinge on the 
slightest causes, itis worth our while to note the possible 
consequences had she consented. Henry Would not have 
broken with Rome. Wolsey would not have fallen. The 
papal party, under his direction, would have predominated 
in England. ‘ And then,’ as one who has made a noble 
plea for Wolsey has asked, *“* who can say what would have 
followed? Protestantism as a doctrine, would (might) have 
been extinguished in England. In that case, the weight of 
the country would have been thrown, at the impending 
council on the conservative side; instead of a Council of 
Trent, which enacted into laws the worst extravagances of 
Catholicism, we should have had a council moderately and 
judiciously reforming, to which the Lutherans would have 
been forced to submit, and the course of all European 
history would have been different. So in this world the 
greatest things are linked together with the smallest, and 
the destinies of mankind, perhaps for all time, may have 
hung on the resolution of one stout-hearted Spanish woman, 
who refused, though a Pope and half the world implored 
her, to surrender her rights as the wife of an English king.” 
It is difficult to perceive the precise reason of Wolsey’s 
fall, though it seems most probable to have been that, in a 
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conflict of adherance to the King and adherance to the 
Pope, he chose the latter, declining to go as far as Henry 
wished in defiance of the Pope’s authority—in which case 
his fall becomes a most important circumstance -among the 
events concurring to promote the Reformation ; though it 
should in justice be said that he seems nof to have favored 
a severe policy against it, his object being, as one has said, 
‘¢ to suppress heresy as folly, not to punish it as a crime,” and 
that one of the articles of his impeachment was “ that by 
his connivance he had encouraged the growth of heresy, 
and had protected and acquitted some notorious offenders ” 
in this respect. 

Wolsey gone, Cromwell, and not long after Cranmer, 
succeeded to influence in Henry’s councils, and more 
extreme steps were taken. The whole body of the clergy 
being indicted on a technical charge with respect to their 
relations to the Pope, they purchased their freedom by the 
payment of a large fine, and by the acknowledgment that 
Henry was ‘the chief protector, the only and supreme 
lord, and—some of them had the thought to insert—so . 
Sar as the law of Christ will allow, the supreme head” of 
the.Church and clergy of England. Laws still more un- 
favorable to the Pope were enacted in parliament. Finally, 
in 1532, Henry married Anne Boleyn, and various steps 
were taken severing the connexion with Rome, until, in 
May, 1533, Cranmer formally decreed the divorce, and the 
question of England’s Protestantism was settled. By the 
mediation of the king of France, terms of reconciliation 
were subsequently arranged; but by the detention of 
Henry’s courier—another illustration showing how much is 
sometimes suspended on the most trivial occurrences, on 
what we call accidents—the reconciliation was prevented, 
and the Pope angrily pronounced a decree against Henry, 
affirming the validity of his marriage with Catharine, and 
‘excommunicating him if he did not retrace his steps. Par- 
liament and the convocation almost immediately proclaimed 
Henry’s supremacy as head of the church, and this, in conse- 
quence of the execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More, was followed not long after by the final bull excom- 
municating Henry—and England and Rome were separated 
forever. 

This is, in brief, the outline of Henry’s Reformation. 

VOL. XVI. 
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But, meantime, there was another reformation going for- 
ward, of which this gives but little sign—a wheel within 
this wheel of politics and state relations; a clearer and 
deeper stream running, to a large extent unseen, within the 
channel of these royal manceuvres. Henry’s reformation 
was simply the sundering, one after another, of the ties that 
linked him and his kingdom to the papal see. He cared 
nothing, as we shall see, for any reform in the doctrines of 
the church. On the contrary, he adhered most bigotedly to 
them, and. nothing was farther from his aims than any de- 
sire to promote oaeane freedom of thought, or a more vital 
faith. But underneath his operations, for the most part 
unobserved by him, and to no small extent in spite of him, 
this other and deeper reformation was the gradual emanci- 
pation of the people into a larger freedom of thought and 
a purer faith, in the flow of which they were borne 
altogether away from and above Popish doctrines and the 
low level of Catholic life. While the King and parliament 
were arraying themselves gradually more and more posi- 
. tively against the Pope, thinking of abridging ecclesiastical 
privilege and power, steadily and silently the friends of 
reform were working, though not without having some- 
times to pay dearly for it, for higher ends ; and the influences 
of Luther and his co-workers, reaching over from the 
continent, were miore and more effectually diffusing the 
leaven of their protestant and elevating principles among 
the people. 

The Reformation in England, more especially than any 
where else, though usually spoken of as a unit, was in 
fact, therefore, two movements—the one internal; the 
other external; the one private and personal, a rebellion of 
reason against authority, as Guizot has said, “a great insur- 
rection of human intelligence,” and as he might have said, 
a quickening of the religious consciousness and an aspira- 
tion of the heart after a better life; the other public and 
political, a policy of Henry for his personal ends, and 
then a policy of government for reasons of State. In the 
one, souls are quickened and renewed; and with some 
things we had rather miss, the open Bible, a reviving faith, 
consciences more enlightened and more responsive to duty, 
the commonest lives ennobled into heroism, and men and 
women, linked more vitally to Christ and the cross, filled 
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with a new sense of God, lifted into an unknown peace, 
and able to go to the rack and the stake with songs on 
their lips and joy in their hearts, move before us; in the 
other, kingly lust and ambition and priestly cunning, the 
games of diplomacy and the shifts of politicians fill the 
scene. Bilney, Tyndal, Latimer, and a host whom the 
world knows not, but whose names are written in the book 
of God, rise before us as the types and instruments of the 
former; Henry, Wolsey, Cromwell and Cranmer of the 
latter. It would be a most interesting work, had we space, 
to consider these two movements at length, and to see how 
they played into and helped on each other; but we have 
time only to complete in the briefest possible way our 
account of Henry’s work—though in doing this we shall be 
led incidentally to mark, to some extent, the progress and 
character of the other, and especially shall not fail to note, 
as we consider Henry’s relations to the whole field, on what 
‘‘ slender pivots the grand schemes of Providence sometimes 
turn,” and how human passion and wickedness may be 
overruled by the Divine wisdom to further its grandest 
and most beneficent designs. 

Our concern in history is never chiefly with the lumber 
of dates and the crust of details, but with principles ; with 
the spirit and meaning of events. Looking beneath the 
surface of these times, then, we find that while Henry was 
unconsciously promoting the Reformation, as has ale 
been intimated, he had not the slightest sympathy with its 
purer faith or its essential principles. He was not a totally 
wicked man. He had some good qualities. He was brave, 
frank, energetic ; he could be generous, and he knew how 
to appreciate, and would, not unfrequently, tolerate frank- 
ness and honesty in others. But he was tyrannic, capri- 
cious, bigoted, covetous, selfish, cruel—and these constituted 
the leading and predominant truth of his character. His 
own will was his highest law ; his own opinions, prejudices, 
interests, the rule by which he squared his actions, and to 
which he expected every body else to conform. He was 
not lacking in intellectual sharpness and vigor ; but he was 
narrow, and for the most part fiercely intolerant. Opinions 
he had, mainly as Romish as ever, especially on the points 
then most in question ; but any fixedness of principle he 
had not, being moved solely by the influence and humor of 
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the hour. The two parties of the time—reform and anti- 
reform—were represented in his council, and were con- 
stantly plotting and counter-plotting to control him and to 
advance each its own ends ; a circumstance which gives an 
interest scarcely less than dramatic, and sometimes, alas ! 
quite melo-dramatic, to the history of his reign. 

The existence of these parties—neither of which, as 
represented in his councillors, commends itself very much 
to our confidence—while it served, through the compliance 
of each in the desire to secure him, to strengthen his civil 
power, serves also to explain the fluctuating and contradic- 
tory character of his religious policy. In this respect, as 
Lingard remarks, he was “continually oscillating between 
the two.” While Anne Boleyn was in power, and Crom- 
well and Cranmer had chief influence with him, and until 
after Jane Seymour’s death, we find him, amidst the gen- 
eral severity of his course, giving his sanction in various 
ways to a policy which favored the growth of the reformers. 
Of this nature was his protestation against the General 
Council summoned at Mantua; his declaration to the first 
reformed convocation, through Cromwell as his vicegerent, 
that it was his pleasure ‘ that the rites and ceremonies of 
the church should be reformed by the rules of WSeripture, 
and that nothing should be maintained which did not rest 
on that authority ;” the suppression of the monasteries— 
‘those establishments,” as Lingard styles them, “ which 
proved the firmest supports of the ancient faith,” and the 
suppression of which Hallam pronounces “ the second grand 
innovation in the ecclesiastical polity of England ;” his 

‘attempt to unite with the German reformers; and 
especially his orders directing the Scriptures to be set up in 
all the churches, and then allowing all the people to pur- 
chase and read them in their own houses. 

How little principle he had in whatever of this kind he: 
might do, however, is to be seen in the fact that, during all 
this time, he was substituting his own authority for that of 
the Pope, as the rule of faith for the kingdom, and putting 
men to death for declining to conform to his standard of 
orthodox belief. His attempt to unite with the Lutheran 
party, there is reason to believe, was only with the design 
to make an iron bedstead, to the dimensions of which every 


body should be stretched or shortened. And when, at 
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length, Jane being dead and Cromwell destroyed, and new 
councillors had overbalanced Cranmer in their influence 
over him, we see still farther evidence of his utter lack of 
principle in his reversal of his former liberal action, again 
interdicting the Bible, and turning the screws of his 
dogmatism upon the people. Owing to this lack of princi- 
ple, his standard of orthodoxy was -as fluctuating as his 
caprices—the only article to which he seemed to be actually 
anchored being the doctrine of the real presence. His 
standard, however, took ultimate form, through the influ- 
ence of the new and cunning advisers who controlled him, 
in the Six Articles, or ‘the Bloody Bill,” as the Protestants 
fitly termed them—which ordained the most offensive 
Romish dogmas into the established faith, under penalties, 
some of which were of unparalleled severity, going beyond 
the inquisition itself. And into this, with the assertion of 
his supremacy, he settled as the final policy of his reign; a 
policy, it must be confessed, with a two-edged impartiality, 
making it “treason to admit the papal supremacy, and 
heresy to deny the papal creed,” so that one had reason to 
say: *‘ that those who were against the Pope were burned, 
and those who were for him were hanged.” The explana- 
tion was, that Henry was bent simply on enforcing himself 
as the master of the conscience and faith as of the civil 
allegiance of the nation, and that while he hated the Pope 
and the papacy, he was still the slave of popish thought, 
or the unconscious tool of popish priests. 

This notice of Henry and of his relations to the real 
Reformation in England, has seemed to belong to the proper 
treatment of the period, and to the just presentation of the, 
subject in hand. Latimer was, at one time, one of his 
favorites. In this view of what he was and of what he did, 
we have the required explanation why Latimer lost his 
favor, and was sent to the tower and left to languish there. 
And what is more important than this, we see how little, as 
a matter of historical justice, can be properly claimed for 
Henry as “ the Father of the English Reformation,” which 
title has sometimes been given him. He was so only in the 
sense in which the axe fells the tree, or the hoe tills the 

ound. Good came from what he did—came even from 

is violence, rapacity and lust. Let him have whatever 
credit it — him to. But while, as Hume says, 
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“his rough hand was well adapted to rend asunder those 
bands by which the ancient superstition had fastened itself 
on the kingdom,” and while, as we may say, so self-willed, 
so arrogant, so energetic, he served as a battle-axe, or a 
battering-ram, in the hand of Providence, to beat down 
those entrenchments of Popery which stood in the way of 
the Anglo-Saxon development and civilization, if we have 
given him credit for any of the better spirit of the Refor- 
mation, or for being any thing more than the providen- 
tial battle-axe, or battering-rams without consciousness or 
approbation of the purpose he was serving, we have given 
him undeserved honor. 


Henry is now dead. England has been separated from 
the Pope ; priestly power has been abridged; the monas- 
teries have been suppressed; various abuses have been 
corrected; the Bible openly or secretly is widely read 
among the people, and a purer faith is extensively diffused ; 
but “* England cannot be said to have embraced the protest- 
ant religion, nor to have enjoyed any degree of religious 
freedom, since the arbitrary will of a capricious monarch 
has imposed whatever faith he pleased, and sent to the scaf- 
fold or the flames those who have dared to dissent from his 
decrees.” But a new order of things is now to be intro- 
duced. A young prince, educated in the protestant faith 
and guided by protestant counsellors, ascends the throne— 
and among the first acts in his name is the release of Lati- 
mer, for six years a prisoner in the tower—years of much 
suffering, but of brave and patient endurance. He had 
constantly expected death, and ‘had resolved,” he said, 
“to endure it in whatever terrible form it might be ap- 
pointed, rather than abandon one jot of the truth of God’s 
word.” He is now an old man, nearly seventy years of age, 
and bearing the marks of his long imprisonment, but is wel- 
comed with numerous evidences of affection and confidence 
by his friends at court and elsewhere. He was at once 
desired to move for the recovery of his bishopric, and the 
House of Commons, as one of its first measures, voted an 
address to the Protector for his restoration. But, against 
all solicitation, he steadily declined, and at Cranmer’s inv 
tation, resided with him in the archiepiscopal palace at 
Lambeth. Here he aided Cranmer in organizing the Refor- 
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mation, though his chief business was to hear and redress 
the complaints of the injured and the poor, large numbers 
of whom flocked to him from all parts of the kingdom. 
His preaching was much sought for, and for six years, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, he preached, it is said, for 
the most part, twice every Sabbath in London and various 
parts of the country—and frequently before the king. 
During all this time, he preached in the steady conviction 
that it was at the peril of his life, and when Mary ascended 
the throne, he ceased not, though assured that he must soon 
seal his testimony with his blood. Ere long his hour came. 
He was summoned before the privy council, and though 
having an opportunity to escape, declined to do so, remark- 
ing as he passed through Smithfield, “ ‘This place has long 
groaned for me.” Severer treatment than before awaited 
him in the Tower, where he found himself the companion 
of his friends Cranmer and Ridley, arrested for the same 
cause. Here they prepared and strengthened each other 
for their approaching trial. The purposes of those in power 
were already formed, and the fate of these men determined ; 
but, desiring to make a show of fair dealing, it was resolved 
that they should be summoned to a disputation with a body 
of Catholic divines, and Oxford was selected as the place. 
Thither, therefore, they were removed—though all oppor- 
tunity for previous consultation or preparation was forbidden 
them. But, denied human counsel and aid, they could not 
be denied the aid and counsel that comes through prayer ; 
and of Latimer it is recorded particularly that he was so 
devout and persistent in this privilege, that he would often 
continue kneeling until he was unable to rise without help. 
At length, on the 14th of April, 1554, they were succes- 
sively brought before the convocation to hear the articles 
for dispute, and to be assigned a day for disputation. Lati- 
mer came last, “ like a primitive martyr in his prison attire,”’ 
as Fox with some particularity describes him, “ with a 
kerchief and two or three caps on his head, his spectacles 
hanging by a string at his breast, and a staff in his hand.” 
Having denied the articles, involving mainly the real pres- 
ence and the efficacy of the mass, the following Wednesda 
was assigned for his disputation day,—to which he vented; 
smiling, “that owing to age, sickness, disuse and lack of 
books, he was about as fit to dispute as to be captain of 
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Calais.” Referring to his lack of books, he said that he had 
none but this—holding up his New Testament—which he 
had read carefully through seven times—adding ‘in his 
humorous way,” but ‘“ without finding either the marrow 
bones, or the sinews of the mass.” But the convocation 
were in no mood for even so much of humor, and a discus- 
sion arising on this remark, he was stopped, denied the 
privilege of explaining his meaning. 

On the following Monday, Cranmer, and on Tuesday, 
Ridley, was brought up to dispute—and on Wednesday, 
Latimer, in his turn, is again before the convocation. Were 
there space, we should be rewarded in looking upon the 
scene there presented, and in following the proceedings in 
detail. The church of St. Mary is the place. Before the 
altar sit the thirty-three commissioners, the picked warriors 
of Oxford and Cambridge, arrayed in their scarlet robes, 
pompous with solemnity and the pride of office, full of 
casuistry and sharpened for dispute ; around are the “ choir- 
- men in their surplices,” the dignitaries of the university, 
and the members of the schools with their insignia, and 
beyond and around all, the thronging crowd, pressing with 
eager faces to see and hear, while there, in the midst, sits 
our venerable old man, clad in his homely prison garb, his 
grey beard sweeping his breast, with only his staff and his 
New Testament for his friends, long unused to dispute and 
feeble with years, but confident in his cause and looking 
modestly but unawed on the array about him. He knows 
that he is arraigned on pretence, not for honest disputation ; 
that they have said already in their hearts, “We have a 
law, and by this law he ought to die””—and he is resolved 
that he will not dispute, as his age and infirmities are 
sufficient reason that he should not. Desired to be as con- 
cise as possible, he requests that he may speak in English, 
having been long unaccustomed to Latin, and then says, “ I 
am not able to Sastete. I will protest my faith, and you 
may then do with me what you please.” He begins to 
read his protestation, but in a few minutes, rude murmurs 
arise, swelling at length into a tumult, and he is required to 
desist. He could scarcely be surprised that he was thus 
insulted and interrupted, but with the severe dignity he knew 
how to wear, he turned to the president, and with some 
exhibition of offended feeling, said, ‘* Sir, I have spoken in 
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my time before two kings, and have been heard for some 
hours, without interruption ; here I cannot be permitted one 
quarter of an hour.” ‘The president takes the paper, 
saying that he will read it himself, but ‘soon lays it aside, 
and inquires, “‘ Since you will not dispute, will you sub- 
scribe?” Latimer replies firmly that he will not—and then 
follows a cunning effort to draw him into debate, ended 
only by the firm words, addressed to the disputant after a 
pompous opening, “‘ I am sorry that this worshipful audience 
must be disappointed in their expectation. I have spoken 
my mind.” Beset by one who urged the testimony of one 
of the fathers in an obscure and scholastic syllogism, he 
said, “ You may go on, Sir, if you please; but, upon my 
word, I do not understand you.” 

Cranmer and Ridley a consented to dispute, and had 
each managed his cause with much ability, but at much 
disadvantage in the argument. They acknowledged the 
Fathers as authority, and pressed by their testimony, clearly 
against them, failed to justify their position. Latimer was 
more wise. Persisting in their attempts to draw him into 
debate, the disputants cited the fathers; but he brushed 
them at once aside, saying, “‘ Such proofs have no weight 
with me. The fathers were no doubt often deceived, and I 
never depend on them except when they depend on the 
Scripture. It does not concern us what the fathers have 
done, only what they ought to have done.” ‘ Then you 
are not of St. Chrysostom’s faith, nor of St. Austin’s,” 
rejoined his antagonists. ‘* Only when they bring Scripture 
for what they say,” frankly replied the wise old man. 

It being clear that Latimer would not dispute, the 
assembly was dissolved, and on the Friday following, with 
Cranmer and Ridley, he was arraigned for sentence, and 
delivered to the secular arm for death; hearing which, he 
lifted his eyes to heaven, and in no spirit of self-sought 
martyrdom, but in an humble willingness to honor the truth 
by his steadfastness, said, “I thank God most heartily that 
he hath prolonged my life to this end.”” The next day, the 
Catholic party celebrated their so-called triumph by a grand 
procession, in which the host was carried in state, the 
three condemned Bishops being dragged forth to behold it ; 
and as illustrating the spirit of the man, it is worth while 
to say that Latimer, when he perceived the purpose of the 
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act, refused to look on what seemed to him little short of 
idolatry, and, as Fox quaintly says, ‘ran as fast as his old 
bones would carry him” in an opposite direction. 
Remanded to prison, but separately confined, the three 
bishops are now in daily expectation of death ; but the final 
tragedy is postponed for more than a year and a half. The 
Queen must first seat herself firmly on her throne, and get 
all things in readiness—and then began those persecutions 
which well deserved for her the name of “ Bloody Mary,” 
when— 
——“ Through the dusky air 
The pyres thick-flaming, shot a painful glare,” 


and distrust and apprehension cast their shadow across the 
land. Various causes conspired to postpone the execution 
of the bishops—but, finally, on the 30th of September, 
1555, under a commission from the Pope, whose authority 
was now for the first time revived in England, a new trial 
was appointed, and Latimer and Ridley were led forth from 
their prison. Latimer was now seventy-five years old, 
feeble and worn.1 The forms were gone through with, 
and the usual efforts to secure a recantation were made, to 
the last of which Latimer made a reply worthy to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold: “* Your indulgence is to no purpose. 
When a man is convinced of a truth, even to deliberate is 
unlawful. I am fully resolved against the church of Rome, 
and once for all, my answer is, I never will embrace its 
communion. If you urge me farther, I will reply as St. 
Cyprian once did, when arraigned for heresy, and asked 
which were more probably the church of Christ, he and 
his party so despised, or his judges so esteemed, he answer- 
ed, that Christ had decided that point when he mentioned 
it as a mark of his disciples that they should take up their 
- cross and follow him.” Sentence was immediately pro- 
nounced, and the 16th of October was assigned as the day 


of execution. 


1 Fox describes him before the commission as “holding his hat in 
his hand, having a kerchief upon his head, and upon it a night cap or 
two, and a great cap, such as townsmen use, with two broad flaps to 
button under the chin, wearing aa old thread Bristol frise gown, girded 
to his body with a penny leather girdle, at the which hanged by a 
long string of leather his Testament, and his spectacles without case, 
depending about his neck upon bis breast.” 
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The two weeks passed, filled with effarts to move the 
two bishops from their faith, but they wavered not, and 
their last day came.. They were led forth—Ridley in his 
full episcopal dress ; Latimer, as usual, in his coarse prison 
attire. Bravely and cheerfully they went to their fate. A 
brief but heartless sermon was preached, to which Ridley 
would have replied, but was forbidden. Prepared for the 
stake, Latimer stood in a shroud, and “ whereas,”’ says Fox, 
‘sin his clothes he appeared a withered and crooked old 
man, he now stood, bolt upright, as comely a father as one 
might behold.” Bags of gunpowder, provided by friendly 
hands to shorten their pain, were hung about their necks. 
The fire was kindled, and there, back to back, chained to 
the same stake, amidst the boisterous grief of many who 
had loved them, stood and died these faithful men. The 
story of their faith and fortitude in that fatal hour is a 
familiar one. As the flames were kindled, Latimer cried, 
in words that never will be forgotten, “* Be of good comfort, 
Brother Ridley, and play the man ; we shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust will 
be never put out.” Ridley suffered long. About him, as 
if loth to consume so much treasure of learning and of 
manhood, the flames would not burn; but amidst all, his 
cry was, ‘“* Lord, Lord, receive my spirit.”” Latimer was 
saved much pain. Crying as the fire spread around him, 
‘OQ, Father of heaven, receive my soul,” he reached his 
hands into the flame, as if it were a mantle he could wrap 
around him, and soon fell asleep. 

And so they died: Ridley in the prime and vigor of his 
powers, eminent for intellect and learning, and more emi- 
nent for amiability and all the sweet graces of a manly and 
Christian life—a sun going down at noon; Latimer, an old 
and way-worn soldier of the cross, scarred in many a well- 
fought battle, whitened by the snows of almost eighty 
winters, with the records of a life nobly spent behind him, 
tottering already upon the brink of the grave, yet full of 
faith and an unconquerable spiritual energy, who must 
speedily have thrown off his harness and composed him- 
self to rest, but led forth by his enemies to crown a good 
life by an heroic death, and to shed the reflected light 
of this last proof of his fidelity over his long career, illumi- 
nating and glorifying it evermore—a sun going down at the 
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close of day, and tinging the evening clouds with a sunset 
glory never to fade away. 

Of the effect of their death and. of the death of others 
who died from the same cause; how the flames that con- 
sumed them proved, indeed, according to Latimer’s words, 
candles of truth in England never to be extinguished, we 
cannot stop to note. ‘The remark must be pardoned, how- 
ever, that, as ever, “the blood of the martyrs proved 
the seed of the church.” As D’Aubigné says, “ The 
means taken to suppress heresy, only called attention to 
and furthered it.”” Many became protestants under Mary 
who had always been Catholics before, and it has been 
said that “the Reformation advanced perhaps faster in 
Mary’s than in Edward’s reign.” Her severities repulsed 
the people from her and from her religion. Under Edward, 
the nation was not fully ready for protestantism. Mary’s 
persecutions served to beget a common abhorrence of 
catholicism, and so to secure that general acquiescence in 

rotestantism which appears in Elizabeth’s reign. Nor can it 
be doubted that.the effect of seeing so many, of such undeni- 
able excellence and sincerity, dying for their faith, was to 
beget and diffuse a sympathy with their doctrines, and so to 
swell the number of believers. And thus it came about, 
through the labors and sufferings of Latimer and of others 
like him, that the Reformation was not only inaugurated 
as a policy, but established as a principle in England ; and 
the England of to-day, standing in such marked contrast 
with Spain, then so proud and powerful—England, the head 
of European civilization, and the mother of us all, is the 
monument which Providence has builded to the force and 


efficiency of their work. 

No space is left to speak as we ought of the kind of man 
Latimer was. He is said to have been very tall and thin 
in figure, of a sanguine complexion, and of most apostolical 
appearance, though, if the picture that remains of him be 
correct, he can scarcely be said to have been a handsome 
man. Neither does he seem to have been distinguished for 
any remarkable degree of talent or of learning. He was 
no genius, and had no brilliancy of mind. is intellect 
had sharpness rather than breadth—quickness rather than 


depth or compass. It was more vigorous than comprehensive, 
more clear than logical or profound. It seems to have been 
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one of that available order of minds, all whose powers tell 
in making the man. Lowell speaks somewhere of “ Lati- 
mer’s sense”—and this as well as any thing, perhaps, 
intellectually characterizes the man. All the mind he had 
—which, while not extraordinary, was more than ordinary 
in breadth and grasp, as well as in clearness and vigor— 
all the mind he cas was thoroughly masculine, practical, 
non-sentimental, if it may be so said and culminated in a 
large common sense. He was a man of great simplicity, 
aiid his judgment may not always have been the soundest ; 
but he was always vigorous and clear-headed. 

As a preacher, he seems to have had great power. A 
writer in the Edinburgh says, that he ‘ possessed talents for 
the most effective eloquence in a high degree,” and does not 
hesitate to mention him with South and Baxter, as ‘of all 
English preachers most strongly marked by the peculiarities 
of the true genius for public speaking,” and thus to place him 
at the head of those ‘in whom specimens” of the genuine 
style of sermons “ will be found the most frequent and per- 
fect ;” the style which Aristotle has called the “ agonistical ” 
or “ wrestling,” style, “‘ by which a preacher earnestly strives 
to make a present audience see and feel what he wishes them 
to see and feel.” His sermons are far enough from being 
models, or even good specimens of composition, but they 
show how direct, how pungent, how faithful, how full of 
Saxon earnestness he was, and so suggest how effective he 
must have been. He seems to have een the preacher of 
his day, attracting crowds wherever he went, not only 
pleasing them by his eloquence, but penetrating and moving 
them by his instructions. Though not a learned man, in 
the ordinary sense of that word, he was distinguished for 
his acquaintance with the Scriptures, and as in the univer- 
sity, so throughout life was a diligent student,—it being 
recorded of him that, even after his release from the Tower, 
when approaching his seventieth year, he was accustomed 
to rise every morning at two o’clock for study. 


But mere talent or learning is secondary to character ; 
to what a man is in the substance and spirit of his manhood. 
God’s question is not how much, but what one is; and it is 
what Latimer was in the quality of: his character that gives 


him his chief claim on our regard. It would be wrong to 
speak of him as without his faults. Hallam styles his 
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period, “that age of coarse pleasantry and unmixed invec- 


tive ;” and to some extent, though far less than we might 


expect, he shared in the temper of the time. It was an age 
of persecution; when men had not yet outgrown the 
education of the church, which is essentially intolerant, nor 
learned that great lesson of protestantism, the right of private 
judgment. Of this fact, we are to give even Henry and 

ary the benefit, so far as it goes, and in view of this, we 
must explain the fact that the reformers were not wholly 
free from the sin of persecution, and temper our judg- 
ment concerning them. It is said that Latimer was much 
above the average of his time in this respect ; but it must 
be confessed that he was not wholly superior to it. We 
find him ee the sermon when one martyr was 
burned, and see him one of the commissioners who tried 
and condemned one of the two whom Cranmer brought to 
the stake. Let whatever blame he deserves be given him 
on this account. 

Lingard represents that Latimer several times recanted ; 
and were we to credit this historian, we should regard him 


as one of little conscience or integrity as to his convictions. 
But Lingard’s treatment of him is unworthy of his usual 


candor. The most that can justly be charged on Latimer 


is his acknowledgment of two of the fourteen articles which 


we have seen he was required to sign. That he did even 
this, as was said, one biographer denies, and another doubts ; 
but there is reason to believe he did it, and that he did it 
by making a distinction between what was not clearly right 
and what was clearly wrong. Twelve of the articles he 
Sw as of the latter description—and them he utterly 
refused to sign. Two he regarded as of the former descrip- 
tion—not clearly right, and yet not certainly wrong, and 
these after long persuasion, o signed, confessing that he 
had spoken too strongly and unadvisedly concerning them. 
That he did not think this any violation of absolute princi- 
ple—that he regarded it as simply a concession to the super- 
stition of the time on non-essential points, on which he had 
no such positive convictions as to require the sacrifice of his 
life, the spirit of his whole career conclusively shows. Had 
he been so facile as Lingard would represent, why should he 
not have signed the whole fourteen as easily as these two? 
A tenderness of conscience,—a steadfast loyalty to his con- 
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victions stands out from first to last as one of the special 


characteristics of the man ; and one whose life is so marked 


in this respect, and whose death so heroically crowns it, 
should not be lightly charged with a facile faith, or an easy 
and unscrupulous compliance, nor be too harshly judged if 


the distinction he made be thought unsound. 


Latimer was evidently sincere and in earnest. Whatever 
he did, he did with his whole heart. He loved his work— 
and whether as preacher or as bishop, he was faithful to it. 
His fidelity was unconquerable, and his frankness knew no 
fear. He was a “downright” preacher—never one of 
those discreet men who say nothing to disturb their hearers, 
and had he lived in these days, he would have been marked 
among those whom a certain class are fond of stigmatizing 
as “political preachers.” He handled sin without gloves, 
and hesitated not to beard the lion in his den. Sending his 
new year’s present to Henry, according to the custom of 
the court, while others sent money or jewels, he sent the 
New Testament, with a leaf turned down at the passage, 
*¢ Fornicators and adulterers God will judge.” Preaching 
before him, he preached as the case demanded ; and accused 
for so doing—of preaching seditiously, he justified himself, 
and asked “ How should I preach to a kingly audience, but 


as to the king? ” There were tendencies in him to 
asceticism, but he had a great heart, a rich humor and an 
exuberant wit, which saved him from the sour pietism he 


would else have exhibited, and made him always genial and 
delightful. His Howard-like labors among the sick, the 
insane, the imprisoned and the poor, at the outset of his 
career, and the work of befriending the injured and the 
destitute, to which he devoted himself as a member of 
Cranmer’s household, during his last years, sufficiently 
attest the philanthropic spirit that was in him. He knew 
how to be severe—and yet none could be gentler or more 
tender. And in this union and balance of varied, and some 
of them opposite qualities, we find the explanation of his 
power as a preacher, and of the general favor and affection 
with which i was regarded as a man. 

But we must close. It is on many accounts a splendid 
period to which Latimer belonged; and it is a most inter- 
esting picture that we look upon as the canvass of history 
unrolls, and his contemporaries rise before us. The impe- 
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rious Henry, the courtly Cranmer, the ambitious but 
masculine Cromwell, and others more or less marked are 
among the actors in the great drama of the time. But 
among them all, who presents a claim to stand higher in our 
a or is seen as occupying a loftier pedestal of man- 
hood than he—good if not great? There are men of 
mightier intellects and finer culture about him; men of 
power and of all worldly circumstance; but in presence 
of this simple and venerable old man, who of them is not 
obliged to. confess his superiority? So goodness is ever 
more than greatness; nay, so goodness is ever the truest 
greatness. In God’s calendar, the men of conscience. and 
of heart are the heroes, and Latimer is one of them. And 
standing behind us there, at the dawn of our modern age, 
not perfect, yet so robust in his manhood and so firm and 
faithful in his integrity, this is the lesson he teaches us—a 
lesson that we of this age, and especially the young men 
of this age, amidst our materialisms and our easy conform- 
ities, more need to heed than any other :—a supreme and 
overmastering reverence for God and honest convictions ; 
an unconquerable loyalty to principle, lead where it may; 
a loyalty that will not break nor bend, though friends desert 
and the world’ frown ; that will not yield, though the bap- 
tism of fire is before us, and fidelity must be crowned with 
suffering, or death. E. G. B 


Art. XV. 
Bacon and Christianity. 


In a former article, we spoke of the influence of a strong 
and passionate individuality upon the thought and the destiny 
of an age, and of ages—of the dependence of the devo- 
tional faculties of mankind, for their vitality, purity, and 
elevation, upon the universal mode of thought in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge of the material world—of the inti- 
mate connection of science religion and philosophy, in all 


1 Relations of Positive Thought to Religion. Quarterly, April, 1859. 
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nations and ages; and cursorily traced that connection in 
the history of ee from Thales to Bacon; and then 
suggested the great epoch which Bacon has inaugurated. 
acon was one of the greatest contemplative individuali- 
ties of all history. He Trad also a keen practical insight 
into the affairs of men, and of the State ; and his executive 
abilities made him illustrious among his cotemporaries. But 
his first love was philosophy ; the first and great aim of his 
life was to dethrone the dogmatism of Aristotle, and of the 
middle ages, which had long held the human intellect in 
chains, and was then the master of the two great Universi- 
ties of England. The scholastics had perpetuated, in con- 
sequence of the enervating influences of monasticism, this 
dogmatism of the Grecian philosophers, in science and in 
religion. He saw that the nnowh of the world was 
locked in frozen fountains, and early in life attempted the 
great work of unsealing those fountains for the invigoration 
of human thought. He attempted a gigantic task, one that. 
could not be consummated in his own times. His day is 
just dawning, and the reign of his power is just commenc- 
ing; his philosophy has given foundation to the material 
age—the first resting-place for human faith. Dogmatism and 
speculation have an innate hold upon the credulity and 
indolence of mankind. They are the handmaids of a 
mythological religion; they ruled the religious dogmas of 
the ancients, and have aided in building up stupendous 
errors in modern theology. The images which they have 
created have come sweeping down with a terrible grandeur 
from the clouds of antiquity. They have made barren the 
soil of the human mind, dried up the fountains of know- 
ledge, forged manacles for those able men who, otherwise, 
would have been masters in the world of original discovery ; 
they have created religious and philosophical despotisms 
which have degraded the race, shed the blood of millions, 
and made States the servants of sanguinary religious powers ; 
and also, by shouting out the word ‘ skepticism,’ that grace- 
less, powerless phantom of the air, have frightened free 
thought, free speech, free investigation, and unbiassed con- 
clusions half out of the pale of civilization. Bacon, in his 
own day, could not erect a hindrance to their advancement. 
They had enthroned themselves in Oxford, and in Rome; 
and from ae centres of despotic power continued to 
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inflict arbitrary opinions upon the faith of mankind. Ox- 
ford only threw off one despotism, that of Rome, and bowed 
her neck to another, that of a fractious and ambitious king. 
She was then, and is too much now, medieval. She is 
founded upon dogmas and not upon essential truth. She 
assumes conclusions, pretends that they are sanctified as the 
truths of history, and arbitrarily imposes them upon the 
young men of England. Bacon, this great apostle of mod- 
ern intellectual and religious freedom, in this one thing 
only, bowed his neck to the yoke of antiquity. After the 
manner of the men of his time, he gave fulsome praises to 
his queen, and to her church. This was more the result of 
the weakness of his ambition to stand high in the State, than 
of conviction. In all things else he stood strictly upon the 
inductive system; and had no fawning and supple knee for 
the assumptions of antiquity, no matter what powers then 
adopted them. 

The first great blow to the reign of antiquity was given 
by the establishment of the Church of En raed in defiance 


of the Church of Rome. But she was weak with the follies 
of her old master, and dogmatized supremely, as seen in the 


immortal Thirty-Nine. The next blow was given in the 
schism of the dissenting churches. They detached and 
globed themselves off into their sympathetic unities through- 
out the British Empire, and from that Empire traced the 
circles of their orbits throughout the world. But they too 
were tinctured with the old poison of dogmatism, which ran 
leaching through the Church of England to them. They 
had not senna to respect truth and their own reason more 
than they respected antiquity. In their dissent, they were 
not free ; they only threw off the visible power of the state, 
and of an old church, that the same tyranny might rule 
them in another form, the tyranny of the old culture, the 
old theology.. Even the emancipations of Bacon and Luther 
could not rive the chains which centuries had been forging. 
The edicts of synods and councils had an unmistakable 
power over them, and their followers of to-day cannot en- 
tirely throw off the influence. They loved civil liberty, a 
gener civil liberty than the Magna Charta gave them. 

acon had not prepared the State to give them what they 
asked ; and they were compelled to leave the ancestral oak, 
the old institutions, and the old social culture of England, 
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to find that in America which England denied them. But 
when they came, they came manacled with the rusty links 
of Aristotle and the Latin fathers. The Grecian spirit of 
assertion, and the gloomy tincture of medizeval superstition, 
came with them, and distorted the features of every relig- 
ious truth which they enunciated. As the veil falls from 
the face of science, the features of theology become genial, 
and pleasant, and noble to the human race. 

Even now, strong practical minds wish for some other faith, 
some little freedom from the old theology ; but they dare 
not rebel, and take what they want. The sympathetic or 
social nature of public opinion, combined with the natural 
fear of one for the mass when it is against him, will not let 
them take an independent position. But some are snapping 
these chains asunder, and are standing in that awful duality 
in which all men must stand on the great day of account, 
with themselves, and with their God. Bacon, with his posi- 
tive modes of thought, with his rules for testing facts, and 
studying ‘them in their genera and their species, and with 
his correctives of the human reason, has shattered and scat- 
tered the iron surroundings of an irreligious antiquity, and 
the fixedness of faith which the church and the state would 
fasten upon the individual. 

Let us see, more particularly, the results of his labors. 

A man’s temperament, his associations, his pursuits, his 
purposes and ambitions, influence his modes of thought, 
and his conclusions. Correct conclusions are beyond our 
control. We must believe a proposition if the evidences on 
which it is founded are placed before us in a conclusive 
manner—and Bacon’s philosophy was the natural result of 
his course in life. His habits of life generated a certain 
mode of attaining truth, and that mode was positive; and 
this made his philosophy a positive philosophy. Had le 
been less a man of the world, less an executive man, he 
would not have given us his positive system. He had an 
inordinate ambition for preferment; he apprehended the 
capacities of his own genius, and he felt that they entitled 
him to responsible positions in the State; and he succeeded 
to those positions with the sheer force of ability, against the 
jealousy of the powerful Cecils, and against that shrewd, 
learned, and heartless lawyer, Coke. This advancement in 
practical affairs afforded him the means for gratifying his 
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love of personal influence, and the display of affluence in 
his style of living. This pleased that great weakness of the 
great philosopher, his vanity. In accomplishing these favor- 
ite aims, he saw the advantage of making every idea, every 
conclusion, a real power; a power completely subservient 
to worldly advancement, and he was successful in the use 
of that knowledge. Everywhere -we find him, we see him 
making all his knowledge and his wit aid him in his am- 
bitious or useful purposes. In the court he had ease and 
facility in conversation, and a pleasing address that recom- 
mended him, though a eae scholar and statesman, to 
the most fastidious and the most gay. He was equally 
adroit as a profound disputant with the savans of his time, 
upon sciences and morals ; as an intermediator between the 
unfortunate Essex and his queen, or as an accuser of Essex 
in his capacity as attorney general; or as the adroit advo- 
cate of his own advancement in judicial position in the stead 
of Coke; or as his own extenuator in the taking of bribes. 
He was a skilful and shrewd manager in practical affairs of 
great moment, and this gave him food for thought, power 
of thought. Distinctions that did not produce some practi- 
cal good, were of no value to him. Whanever he split a 
hair “* ’twixt west and northwest sides,” it was to win a 
pound, an office, or do an actual service to his sovereign. 
Still, on the other hand, he had the strong internal 
inducement to the contemplative life, and this was the ten- 
dency of the philosophical elements in him. He regretted 
to his last days that he could not have lived more in silence, 
and less in action; for he believed that in retirement alone 
could a fine genius develope itself, and give full and adequate 
expression to its powers. Had his desires—this paramount 
longing of his mind for continual counsellings with the 
eternal laws of life and of nature—been thoroughly grati- 
fied, his speculations would have been more, but his genuine 
wisdom less. He might have given to us, completed, the 
grand structure of the Novwm Organum, of which he has 
given us only the vestibule. Now, what he has given to us 
is a living, substantial, actual structure; there are cool 
shadows and household comforts for earnest toiling humanity 
beneath its columns; but had he acted less, dim, unsubstan- 
tial figures, the ghostly representatives of departed ques- 
tions, would have stood there like sphinxes, and compelled 
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the living to die in the arms of the dead. He would, in 
doing more for himself, or for his self-gratification, have 
done less for mankind. His practical insight would not 
have been so keen, and his philosophical powers so compre- 
hensive, to utilize his great learning. Use was the oft- 
declared end and aim of all his acquisitions. His activities 
extended the field of his observations; his love of the con- 
*templative life gave him the digestive power, the hot cruci- 
ble of thought ; and his ambition, which could not leave all 
to after ages ; whose e508 desires forced him to pluck some 
of the ripened fruit of his own times,—all together, deter- 
mined the comprehensiveness, the weight, and the aim of 
his philosophy. 

Being positive in his conclusions, the natural structure of 
his mind was skeptical. Positiveism is the child of skepti- 
cism ; and the most disbelieving age is the most positive. 
He started with believing nothing. In the starting-point of 
his observations, he swept away every possible extraneous 
matter of the mind ; he grounded himself upon pure intel- 
lect, so that it lay before him, as it came from the creating 
power, like a mirror. Then as it were, he watched one by 
one the shadows of sense and of thought as they fell upon 
it from the moving panorama of life, and became distinct 
forms and figures upon its surface, and made up the sum of 
human intelligence. Thus he learned the mysterious pro- 
cesses of intellectual acquisition, and discovered what was 
foreign and what was native to mind, in the concrete. He 
acted upon the basis of the philosophy of Locke before 
Locke enunciated it. Humboldt, in the composition of 
Cosmos, acted upon a similar principle. He commenced 
by divesting his mind and the world of every thing foreign 
to their essential natures. And from the intellectual stand- 
point, the intellectual capacities for acquisition ; and from 
the Cosmos stand-point, from the clear empyrean, he ap- 
proached the earth, and commenced the record of those im- 
pressions which are to culminate in a complete knowledge 
of the physical universe. Bacon believed nothing by the 
intuitions ; his sensibilities were completely subjected to his 
reason ; he proved all things, and held fast to the true. 
Starting from his position in the acquisition of human 
knowledge, the processes of his mind must have been induc- 
tive; he was forced into his convictions by incontrovertible 
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evidences, and he went no farther than the evidences sus- 

tained him. His professed attachment to the Church of 

ae: land is always an exception to the legitimacy of his 
ith. 

Another thing that confirmed his positive habits of mind 
was his wise discrimination of antiquity. The magnitude 
and number of its false ideas constrained him to test every 
form and feature of a professed truth in the severest crucible 
of thought. He saw how Aristotle diluted science with 
logic, how Plato adulterated nature with theology, and how 
great in number were the assumptions which they imposed 
upon the world. He felt that knowledge, by them, had 
been imprisoned, and he determined to set it free ;—so that 
French tragedy, English tragedy, and all possible forms of 
fiction, and theology, and philosophy, should not be con- 
demned, if they did not conform to the laws of Aristotle ; so 
that philosophy might release herself from the treadmill ; so 


that fertile experiment should take the place of effete dog- 
matism. The old speculations aroused him to anger; and 
he called the friends of the ancient philosophy uncouth 
names,—names which have a vulgar syniendicy with the 
strong epithets of Milton against his political opponents. 


He determined ‘upon a great reform ; that reform was in 
the pursuit of knowledge to do away with generalities, 
bold axioms, assumptions and assertions, and to commence 
with the investigation of particulars as the broad basis of 
advancement. With the first suggestions of the material 


world to the senses, and by experiment, he commenced the 


ascension towards those “ glittering generalities” that beam 
with love, and point to the Creator. From this basis arose 
his inductive system of philosophy, which he devoted to the 
uses of mankind in the accomplishment of physical results 


in the genuine acquisition of knowledge; a system that 
stands in bold and noble contradistinction to the barren and 


useless scholasticism of the ancients. He rejected the syllo- 
gism of Aristotle, also his adoption of popular experience 


and tradition for the basis of scientific knowledge and philo- 


sophical conclusion, also his light and superficial experi- 
ments, which, had they been more thorough and extended, 


would have led the Grecian to different conclusions. 
He hated intellectual tyranny of any and all times, and 


he saw that Aristotle ruled at Oxford and Cambridge as 
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thoroughly as any autocrat upon his throne. It was the 
reign of dogmatism and indolence ; and the fruits were stag- 
nation and ignorance. The tendency of philosophical inves~ 
tigation was to fly from particular objects, in the arrange- 
ment and classification of which was the commencement of 
learning, and go into the most pee and imme- 
diate qoneenlinns as the axis around which their disputes 
eternally revolved. He saw that the Universities were 
treading in a circle, and that they had stereotyped the 
movements of the popular thought. This awakened his 
indignation, and he sounded the tocsin which has already 
broken their tyrannical a in pieces. He gave the 
thinking talent of England, and of the continent, an impulse 
into a tangent from that circle, so that it commenced the 
prosecution of original experiments into the profounder 
secrets of nature, and with careful eye noted the logical 
conclusions to which they led. 

He held that “no substitution or niente of wit, 
_ meditation or argument, could supply the place of this 
labor, investigation and personal examination of the world ; ”” 
that ‘‘ the mind is fond of starting off to generalities, that it 
may avoid labor, and after dwelling a little on a subject, is 


fatigued by experiment ;” that “he was a shallow philoso- 


pher who could seek for causes in the greatest generalities ; ” 
that ‘the human understanding resembles not a dry light, 
but admits a tincture of the will and passions, which gener- 
ate their own system accordingly ; for man always believes 


more readily that which he prefers ;” that * nobody can 


successfully investigate the nature of an object by consider 


ing that object alone,—the inquiry must be more generally 
extended ;”’ that ‘*the wisdom of the Greek was profes- 
sional and disputatious, and thus most adverse to the inves- 


tigation of truth;” that “they were prone to talking and 
incapable of generation, their wisdom being loquacious, and 


unproductive of effects; ”’ that ‘‘ it was a vain-glorious and 
prejudicial conceit that the dignity of the mind is lowered 
by long intercourse with experiment ;”’ that ‘‘ new inven- 
tions may be found by transferrmg, comparing, and apply- 
ing those already known;” and he desired the prayer of 


our Epithalamium to be, that from this union of experiment 
and thought “may spring assistance to man, and a race of 
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such discoveries as will in some measure overcome his wants 


and necessities.” 
After the suggestions of these principles, he concentrated 


all his energies of thought into a war upon the ancient indo- 


lence and speculation; to giving an impulse to original 
research in the fields of nature, and to the processes of 
induction. By this philosophy, he has set us towards the 
consummation of our knowledge of the only visible evi- 
dences of God, the material universe; and on a perfect 
knowledge of this, he has founded the faith of man, not 
only his faith in the material laws; but his faith in practical 
devotional conclusions, which are, forever, the pillar of fire 
to lead men to a’ nobler and ,higher experience. Grecian 
assumptions, and monastic assumptions, in physics and 
morals, in the laws of nature, of mind, and of the social rela- 
tions, and their mode of advancing the discovery of truth, 
were overturned, and with them were overturned those ter- 
rible mythologies which have, witha “stony gorgon P 
ceeded the faith of mankind. Ei: tenets 

The effects of his system in the acceleration of the ad- 
vancement of knowledge are everywhere apparent. The 
physical sciences have made more progress since his time, 
than in all history before. Philosophers in science, and in 
morals also, have corrected their modes of research; the 
have labored more carefully in the field of original investi- 
gation; and they have used the analogy, the bearings and 
dependencies of the sciences upon each other, for the illus- 
tration and development of each other, and thus have 
arrived at more general and correct laws, and more pro- 
found than hitherto attained. 

Newton went deep into the sea of mathematical abstrac- 
tions that circles and bounds every known form, and 
stretches into infinite latitudes ; he almost realized practically 
_the theory of the Pythagorean philosophy, the elucidation of 
the mysteries of the universe by numbers; at least, he 
brought up to the common light of the sun those profound 
ruling powers which had, hitherto, eluded the prowess of 
ancient and modern thought. Herschel has, with his 
probing tube, separated an expanse of desert light into cir- 
cling suns and systems. Humboldt has belted the globe 
with rivers of systematized vegetable foliage ; with species 
of animals, and birds, and assigned to each its unerring law 
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of latitude. He has added to old European sciences the 
secrets of American forests and Siberian snows, where for 
ages, unknown to the science of Aristotle or of Pliny, na- 
ture performed her wonderful miracles of production and 
decay, and reproduction into flower, plant, shrub, tree and 


fruit, which had awaited his industry and genius to take 
their places among the instructors of mankind. After the 
manner of these men, with the labors of a Watt, a Stephen- 


son, a Fulton, and a Morse, have we been ae 


towards the end of scientific philosophy and mechanica 
power,—the discovery of the most general law governing 
the greatest number of similar truths which have immediate 
and mutual dependence upon each other ; and thus have we 
discovered the unities of systems which lie scattered and 
intervolved throughout nature. 

The greatest end which these philosophers and Bacon’s 
philosophy have attained is one not contemplated in his 
labors. They have given us, in the place of the old con- 
jectural and disjointed theories of nature, facts on which men 
can rely, and learning to govern these facts. This is the 
most apparent fruit; but the greater, the deeper, the wider 
reaching benefit is this: they have given us a mode, a habit 
of mind in the investigation of original truth; a particular 
sequence and consequence in the intellectual processes of 
the mind in passing from the regions of doubt to the strong 
basis of abiding faith. ‘This mode of thought has not been 
confined by national limits ; it has become a law to all great 
men in original discovery,—a law governing a Bacon, Frank- 
lin, La Place, and Humboldt, in whatever field of investiga- 
tion they may attempt. They all commence with obser- 
vation and experiment; and, through the inductive method, 
discover the law, and determine its universal applications. 
They have faith original and unshaken in those heralds, the 
senses, between the material world and the reason ; through 
them they learn faith in the exhibitions of the various oe 
partments of nature; and from this, as a foundation and 
starting-place, they climb upward to a knowledge of one 
Deity ; unmodified in his attributes by the polluting imagin- 
ations of men. This is the crowning good of their accom- 
plishment. All their discoveries, in all the departments of 
science, have gradually, as they were revealed to us, fallen 
into the pind? procession that moves to the dictate of an 

VoL. XVI. 22 
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Omnipotent intelligence, to one central idea and one cen- 
tral law, his will. 

A superficial glance at what has been done in science, 
will serve to set out in strong contrast, the hypothetical 
modes of the ancients, and the inductive modes since mod- 
ern discovery commenced. This having generated a cer- 
tain positive habit of mind in the investigation, this positive 
habit is carried into the world of religious faith, and nothing 
is accepted there unless she reason approves. 

The department of natural science concerning erolites 
has but lately assumed the dignity of asystem. To the 
times of Kepler and Halley, science had done nothing but 
speculate upon the few scattered and incoherent data of un- 
authenticated history, upon nothing better than popular 
tradition. The ancients enveloped them with speculative 
uncertainty, and mixed them up with their mythology. 
This is but another illustration of the difficulty of emanci- 
pating man and nature from the mysterious, and separating 
each from the other, so that their spheres shall neither 
intrude nor collide. Eschylus, in his Prometheus Unbound, 
alludes to a shower of stones sent down from heaven by 
Jupiter. The philosophy of Anaxagoras is said to have pre- 
dicted their fall from the sun long before the time. China- 
men have long been in the habit of recording data concern- 
ing them, but they did not rise above data into the dignity 
of asystem. We never should expect a system from the 
Chinaman ; he has only powers of observation and imita- 
tion; he has not the grand, slow power of reason which 
is and expands the mind into the realms of pure philos- 
ophy. 

But when some of the sister sciences were developed ; 
when the chemist had discovered the universality of the 
subtle laws with which he had to deal ; when the mineralo- 
gist had discovered the combination of the simple elements 
in the stratified rock, and in the various crystals of the 
earth, then men looked about them, discovered, and arranged 
the facts in regard to xrolites, which tended to determine 
their relations. The chemist discovering the presence of new 
elements ; the distances of their position ; the distances and 
rapidity of their falling, falling at the same time at different 
places, with elliptical and not circular curves ; the lines 
of their movement discovering other forces than that of 
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gravity acting upon them; these formed, at successive 
periods, the basis of a new classification and ee 
they were the steps by which we ascended from the rude, 
doubtful, or superstitious record of isolated facts, to the abso- 
lute proof, the: classification of phenomena, and the deter- 
mination of the physical laws which govern them. 

The approaches of science to this subject have been ever 
slowly made over the stepping stones of historical data, at 
first scattering and inaccurate, and finally minute and 
extended. What we have proven in regard to them, we 
know ; and all beyond that is hypothetical. All that goes 
beyond perfect proof in any science, is conjecture. Many 
of the so-taught truths of astronomy are founded more on 
our faith in the power of the mind to go beyond the actual 
into the ideal by the projectile movement of reason under 
the original impulse. They are the additions, harmonious, 
and analogical, to complete theories whose foundations are 
already known, and which are incapable of actual comple- 
tion by the additions of positive proof. La Place has amused 
the world with his nebular hypothesis, a poetic theory ; 
still, it is nothing but a theory, a mere hypothesis ; it can- 
not recommend itself to the sound scientific faith of men. 
When the Newtonian doctrine of the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies was attacked, by saying that it required the non- 
existence of a resisting medium, he answered it well by 
saying that none such existed, or if it did exist, it was so 
rarified that it could produce no visible effects. This was 
perfect induction. No effect had been seen by any one; ° 
and his opponents had ‘no right to assert its existence. But 
observations on Encke’s comet, from 1786 to 1828, con- 
vinced many of the best mathematicians of Europe that 
such a medium existed. So the theory of La Sage as to 
the cause of gravity, was a mere hypothesis. Bodies were 
impelled towards each other by some unseen influence, and 
he saw the phenomena. He must account for it, and con- 
cluded that all space was occupied by currents of matter 
moving continually in straight lines in every possible direc- 
tion. The reason two bodies were drawn toward each other 
was because they intercepted the currents, and received a 
strong pressure from their opposite sides. This was another 
hypothesis, to account for phenomena which existed. But 
Newton gave us a system, which is, as far as we know, 
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incontrovertible. The progression and regression of the 
motions of the planets were a mystery from Aristotle to 
La Place. They. suggested, as in the diminution of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the eventual destruction of this solar 
system. Even Newton could not demonstrate the stability 
of the solar system. It took mathematicians, and newly 
invented instruments, nearly through the course of a cen- 
tury, to La Grange and La Place, to show that these appa- 
rent disturbances in the orbits of the planets were only 
oscillations, and that the disturbance would be corrected 
when it had approached the ultimate limit. 

In all tltese astronomical discoveries, one thing is taught, 
that knowledge, genuine truth, is forever lurking and eluding 
human reason into the unfathomable recesses of nature ; 
and that we can not, by one man, and in one generation, 
by hypothesis or by speculation, by the decree of church, 
or order of state, or the dicta of scientific councils, seize them, 
and bring them out palpable and distinct before the vision. 
Indolence can not encompass them; dogmatism can not, as 
by a stamp of the foot, raise them out of the earth. The 
distinctly enunciated law is only reached by the Titan hands 
of centuries ; and when they once lay it at our feet, it erects 
itself into an imstructer that devotion bows to, and reason 
honors. 

Comparative anatomy, electricity, geology, the laws of 
latent heat, English reform, American postal arrangements, 
and educational institutions, every thing where utility is the 
- result of the knowledge, are all advanced upon the inductive 
principle. Nollet and Franklin, unknown to each other, 
both pursued the inductive method in determining the iden- 
tity of lightning and electricity. Both noticed the analogies 
common to each, and conjectured their identity ; their iden- 
tity was the law to be discovered. Neither was positive of 
his conjecture ; they were too well educated as men to be 
positive. Nollet said that “their many points of analogy 
made him begin to believe in the identity of these agencies.” 
Both experimented on their conjectures, and both attained 
the magnificent result. Pascal, in the determination of the 
question that water rose in the pump by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, conjectured; but he did not hence declare as 
a truth that which he conjectured; he devised his experi- 
mentum crucis, and verified the truth of his suppositions. 
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Columbus conjectured that the massive continents must rest 
on a round globe, with their corresponding and balancing 
continents upon the other side. His faith in this was so 
strong that the hard delays of poverty, the slowness of 
courts and kings to believe in his science, the dangers of an 
unknown deep, and the restlessness of mutinous companions 
could not daunt him, nor prevent the sublime verification of 
his conclusions. He practiced the inductive philosoph 
before Bacon enunciated it. Adams and Leverrier bot 
saw, unknown to each other, that the aberrations of some 
of the most distant planets from a true eliptic could not exist 
without a disturbing cause, and numerous observations led 
them to conjecture the result, the position of the disturbing 
cause, and predict the discovery. The planet orb rolled in 
upon the the discs of their telescopes at the appointed time, 
showing that it was difficult for ** Deity, in his playfulness,” 
to hide his grandeur from the searching eye of man. Ste- 
phenson, in the perfection of the railroad, McCormick, in 
the perfection of the reaper, and Hoe, in the perfection of 
the cylindrical press, all started upon the wide and secure 
basis of experiment, and experiment led them to conjecture ; 
from known facts, they reached out beyond the precipitous 
edge of the actual, with a faith that enabled them to walk 
upon the air until the rock rose up to meet their feet. Their 
thoughts reached forward to results before experiment veri- 
fied them. 

So, with the inauguration of the inductive theory, com- 
menced the solid building up of positive knowledge in the 
material world. With this, a habit of mind was generated 
among philosophers, and the thinking men of all classes, 
which went searching into the mysteries of theology and re- 
ligion, dissipated the mere conjectural, and accepted only that 
which commended itself to a cultivated reason. With this 
arose the cry of skepticism and heresy, and only strong men, 
who knew what they said to be true, dared to persist in 
declaring truths of science, which, apparently, were not har- 
monious with the dogmas arising upon revelation. But the 
true test of this effect upon the derotined and religious fac- 
ulties of men was seen in the minds of the great intelligences 
and original investigators in the material world, upon those 
men who were laying bare the laws that were running like 
a silver thread of music through every particle of matter 
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in the universe. Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Pascal, Boyle 
and Newton, the fathers of modern science ; and Bacon, the 
systematizer of the laws of discovery, found all their thoughts 
and all their discoveries climbing continually upward to one 
God ; and also found, instinctively, their devotional faculties 
bowing silently and reverently before him. Says Galileo: 
‘“‘ We recognize and admire the greatness of God the more 
in proportion as we find ourselves the less able to penetrate 
the profound mysteries of his wisdom.” Says Copernicus: 
“Tt is the study of philosophy to search out truth in all 
things as far as that is permitted by God to human reason.” 
Says Kepler, of the astronomer: he is one “to whom God 
has given to see more clearly with his inward eye, and who, 
for he has himself discovered, both can and will glorify 
God.” Newton says: ‘we know God only by his proper- 
ties and attributes, by the wise and admirable structure of 
things around us, and by their final causes; we admire him 
on account of his perfections ; we venerate and worship on 
account of his government.” Both Pascal and Boyle “ were 
not only religious, but both were remarkable for their fervent 
and pervading devotion.” 

But the old, deductive methods, make the mind barren. 
The powers rationalize and toil, but they achieve no result ; 
hence they come to believe in nothing permanently. The 
are continually dealing with conclusions, and niake no dis- 
coveries ; hence no advancement in truth, and no accretion 
to the devotional powers. 

The great practical result which these men attained is 
this: it showed the real connection between science and 
industry ; that the desire first burns, then comes the severe 
protracted toil after truth and law, which are forever moving 
and running like a mobile essence in every recess of nature ; 
and then comes the conviction that men must go in search 
of them, like the patient microscopist in search of organism 
in an imperceptible particle of matter; or like the astrono- 
mer in search of a lost planet in the depths of the heavens. 
They teach us that practice and speculation react upon each 
other, inform the mind, and give a foundation to speculation 
in truth. This is the cause of advancement in physical science, 
that “eye and mind of the material world,” that “ greatest 
force in modern civilization.” As Compte says, “science 
begins with faith in the external world, which it explains 
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and systematizes, and, travelling the whole realm of organic 
nature, ends with interpreting and classifying the phenomena 
of the human mind and social life.”” Humboldt says, “ that 
results obtained of experimental observation are the true 
philosophy of nature.” All great men of to-day lay aside 
abstractions, and stand alone upon a proven faith. 

The fruitlessness of speculation may be seen in the results 
of the middle ages. They had no vitality in their thoughts— 
every thing was cabalistic ; a mere sword fencing ; a mere use 
of the results of the older discoveries without attempting to 
add to them; they picked up the pebbles, and the splinters 
from the wrecks of old ideas, upon the shores of the sea of: 
philosophy, and did not venture upon voyages of discovery. 
The church led in the revival of learning, and science was 
subjected to its power. It commenced the great work of . 
creating dogmas, the prolific progeny of the deductive mode 
of thought. The Trinity, perseverance, infallibility, scrip- 
ture interpretation, inspiration, the relation of faith to reason, 
moral responsibility, private judgment, inherent grace, origin- 
al sin, and final redemption—these were the questions: that 
occupied the leading talent of the world, under the encour- 
agement of the church. They gave no advancement to 
truth, no settlement to faith, no definite form to religious 
ceremony ;—set the church against the state, and both 
against ffee thought. Upon these discussions came the 
innumerable issues, and hair-splitting distinctions of what 
may be termed the three great religious columns in the 
march of time—Catholicism, Protestantism, and Rational- 
ism. The period of their occupation of the minds of philos- 
ophers, marks the stationary period of history. They became 

reat delusions by their tyrannical hold upon the mind. 
Science only, with her positive truths, could go down into 
the deepest recesses of the mind and of nature, where lay 
the directing powers in truth, and dissipate these illusions. 

The ruin of dogmas was the ruin of established church 
systems, or, at least, of theological tyranny. One of the 
great results of Bacon’s emancipation, has been the weaken- 
ing of popular faith in the Church of England. That is 
felt now more than it was felt fifty years ago. Rationalism 
is the tendency of English religious thought, but compromise 
with the aristocratic and conservative elements, is now its 
necessity. In the education of a nation’s mode of thought, 
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it takes a century to produce a result. The English church 
is the great conservative institution of England; its great 
supporters are the peers of the realm. The manufacturer 
and the merchant are making great inroads into its power. 
Yet, however, it is the great ally of the state; it takes 
charge of popular education, and fills its ranks by educating 
the youth of the country to believe in the efficacy of the 
surplice, the common prayer book, and loud responses. 
What the state does for its body politic, what the Church of 
Rome has done for the laity, the Church of England has 
done for its members, it has ruled them in two lanl 
-Parliament, and one day in the week. In this sovereignty, 
it has been the dogmatic. asserter of formalism, in which 
formalism there was no vitality. 

This always created opposition in the free-thinkers, men 
who were disenthralled from conservative political connec- 
tions. Those who looked to the foundations of their religious 
opinions, at the reasons lying at the basis of church teach- 
ings, and saw that they should not be entirely intangible 
and .tabooed. subjects of investigation, saw that they should 
not be the floating idle chimeras of men’s fancies, but that 
they might be studied, and should be understood, began to 
sow schism. The faith which they would have, was more 
like a perfect state of heart and mind, where both had a 


glow of health under the sanction of reason ; a stat¢ of uncon- 
sciousness, a security to be felt under the foot as a rock, so 
firmly felt that they could assert, confidently, a standing 
place. Under the old regimé of society, war and the church 
was the principal business of men; under the new, men 


were educated by the activities of practical life; they read 


much, talked much, mingled much with each other, and all 
this educated them to the positive mode of thought, pro- 
ceeding upon the inductive basis. ‘They began to discover 
that the modern Monks, Cenobites, the advocates of asceti- 


cism, self-denial, macerations of the flesh, bowings, kneelings, 


forms, and humbling of the spirit, were not acting out the 
great end of life, were not the best men to show the true de- 
velopment of the individual and of society. There were mere 


chimeras which came floating over the abysmal ages from a 
mythological ‘antiquity, ‘which had no foundation in essential 


truth, and found no approval in enlightened reason. Hence 
these strong practical men of the later times could not adopt 
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them as the landmarks to earnest men, pointing the road to 
a nobler life. ‘They wanted something more than the asser- 
tions of school-men ; they wanted a reason, when called on 
to accept a proposition. They became uneasy in their con- 
nections with the church. They had little respect for an 
antiquity which imposed upon them the conclusions of a 
darker reason than their own, and so gave birth to that ogre, 
Dissent, which threatened to devour the mother church. 
Catholicism stood by as a jealous Mephistophalian assistant 
to encourage the destroying process. 

This called forth the voice of that seat of the middle ages 
in England, that old throne of dogmatism, Oxford. She has ~ 
fought a long battle with the monster, and has not yet 
succeeded in averting the threatened danger. Practical 
positivism in its education of the English mind, is makin 
annual inroads upon that church as a religious body; an 
somewhat as a social and political body. It is more, to-day, 
a political than a religious body. Its permanency consists 
much in the high culture of its formalism, its real spiritual 
power commands little respect from its supporters. Dissent 
went back to thought, to the meaning of things, to the 
inward meanings and principles of truth,‘in the material, 
the political, the practical, the religious world. This gave 
to dissent, which is not confined to dissenting churches, but 
includes thinking men in all classes, earnestness and an ele- 


vated sentiment of worship. The church trembled. Dr. 
Pusey and his followers came to the rescue of the old castle, 
and determined to prevent its- demolition. He fell back 
upon first principles in theology, social life, and religious 


power, and in the Oxford Tracts attempted the exponent of 
the Church of England theology. He commenced battle 


against schism, innovation, and cried out no compromise 
with new thought. He taught a strict adherence to the 
spirit of antiquity, a strict adherence to the old forms of the 


ritual, hoping that, by stated hours of prayer, by the com- 
manding of the body into humble positions, a devout christian 


spirit would be cultivated. He condemned all innovation 
of any kind whatsoever as ‘‘schism.”’ He said that he had 


been educated in the church, that he was satisfied with its 


purity, that he loved its discipline, that he had faith in its 
christian efficacy, that it had grown up with the state, that 
the state was dependent on the church for the preservation 
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of its conservative integrity, and that the only way to baffle 
Catholicism and dissent was to return to primitive simplicity 
in social customs and habits of life, and by carefully eschew- 
ing the luxuries and sensualisms of the times. 

Some of his followers were willing to practice what they 
taught, and lived at Oxford with that self-denial which they 
thought would emancipate the Church of England from the 
encumbrances of a material age, into the calm, unsensual 
regions of the devotional. These tracts went forth, but 
they were not real engines of intellectual power ; they were 
clothed with the robes, and actuated with the spirit of 
antiquity, and showed greater facility in dogmatism than in 
the assertion of real truth. In the history of their church, 
they hoped to command influence and the obedience of Eng- 
land. But the power working against them was of modern 
birth ; it lived in the self-taught reasons of reasoning men, 
and what their judgment sanctioned had the force of law. 
They did not organize themselves into circles and churches. 
They still conformed to the old formularies, and accepted 
what of practical good they saw in the preacher, and let the 
rest go unheeded. There was conformity, for the sake of 
peace. These men called things by their right names, and 
feared no social nor religious exorcising in consequence. 
They encouraged that supreme umpire over all the affairs 
of men, the reason, to take a stand superior to, and above 
all forms and recognized creeds, and assert the efficacy of 
new thought, new conclusions upon old facts, and of milder 
and more generous social agencies in religious opinions. 
Thus these men’s thoughts became the reorganizing forces 
of society, and commenced the religious emancipation of the 
world. These men were not the theologians nor the divines 
of England ; they were found among the practical men, who 
wielded the material forces of society. Such practical men 
always lead the scholar and the divine in the correction of 
religious sentiment; in the discovery of theological error. 

The conservatism of the English church has its pillars 
still; but the waves of positivism in modern thought are 
beating hard blows against them, and if we do not-see them 
shake upon their foundations, we feel that they cannot long 
withstand the powerful encroachment. 

But we are told that our principle, the study of the truths 
of nature upon the inductive method, does not hold good in 
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its application, because the great master of the philosophy, 


Bacon, was a devout worshipper of a condemned system. 
True, but Bacon was a mortal. No philosopher practices 
what he teaches. He was essentially a man of the world. 
In all his counsels, throughout his works, for the conduct of 
individual action, his counsels had the shadow of cunning 
lurking in them. He recommended those things in practi- 
cal life, in all grades, and all professions, which ensure 
advancement, rather than merit and weight. Like Cesar, 
he was an ambitious man. He was a courtier, and a loyal 
subject; and in his adherence to the Church of England, 
and in that alone, his faith, in practice, departed from the 
inductive system. 

He warned mankind against the tendency of shallow 
learning to infidelity; also against attempting *‘ flights to 
the Deity on the waxen wings of the senses.” But not- 
withstanding his prayers, and confessions of faith, and his 
laudations of his church and his Queen, in the material 
world he laid the foundation for overturning his faith then 
held in the spiritual. He did not see the whole effect of 
his own teachings; while he was the devotee of a colossal 
theology, he was sapping its foundations. The Turk, Indian, 
‘and the Chinaman are fixed, not progressive, in their know]l- 
edge of natural laws; so are their philosophy, their religion, 
their social and intellectual life coffined and cribbed in a 
stationary confinement. So Confucius, Brahmin, and Ma- 
hommed, are as good authority to-day as when they taught ; 
they satisfy the diwetional faculty. Their reason has the 
chains of the frigid zones upon it. But in England, in 
Germany, and the United States, reason is active, and neces- 
sarily progressive. Daily it discovers new desires; and as 
these new desires are revealed to its consciousness, antiquity 
and her teachings must become as a palimpsest, and have 
the new characters written upon it. The times must yield 
new aliments to satisfy the new clamorings for food. The 
old ages give us little which can be useful in the present, 
without modification. Christianity is an old birth of the 
dominant and active races ; and it changes front, stealthily, 
however, to meet the new thoughts and feelings. In socie- 
ties, the culture of the brain outruns the culture of the 
heart ; devotion follows the advance forces of thought, which 
go into the “wilderness of sin,” directing, cleaving, and 
smoothing the way to rest in devotional sentiment. 
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The Christianity of a hundred years hence will be differ- 
ent, and better, than that of to-day ; will have more charity, 
more cheerfulness, less melancholy and asceticism, will 
clothe the Creator with diviner attributes, and a kinder will, 
and will better harmonize, to the mind, the apparent dis- 
crepancies of retributive justice in life. 

Bacon only reasoned in the world of empirical knowledge ; . 
he did not attempt the elevation of his philosophy into the 
sphere of religion, into the dictation of public worship. 
He said much against the tendency of little knowledge to 
infidelity, but avowed that the deeper draughts harmonized 
the thoughts with religion and its social representations. 
His laws for the discovery of truth in the natural world, by 
men coming after him, have been applied to the test and 
discovery of religious truth. This has not been done by 
the bishops of England, nor by the archbishops of Rome, 
nor by the doctors of divinity in the dissenting churches, 
but by the common people, in their thirst for truth. These 
dignitaries become wedded and bound to a system which 

‘antiquity has handed down to them, and their hearts govern 
their reason. These common men have no such connec- 
tion to support; nor to support them; so the genuine love 
for discussion, and discovery, finds free action and free 
expression. This age of discovery in science and in prac- 
tical mechanics has impressed its law of induction upon the 
thought of the masses. Culture in science, more than 
culture in philosophy and in literature, equalizes human 
culture ; and it comes, not by direct teachings of the mas- 
ters, but in the reaper, in the steam-engine, and in the tele- 
graph. It is this which dissipates the dogmas of former 
ages, which will make the study of dogmas in the universi- 
ties of Germany, the study of curious intellectual fossils, 
without form or shape. Humboldt says, that ‘the dogmas 
of former ages survive now only in the superstitions of the 
people and the prejudices of the ignorant, or are perpet- 
uated in a few systems, which, conscious of their weakness, 
shroud themselves in a veil of mystery.” And this is 
because civilization has unconsciously grown into habits of 
positive thought in civil, physical, and divine philosophy. 
And little is now accepted which cannot be proven. If, 
according to Dr. Parr, this makes a short creed for the 

world, it is one more easily understood and followed, and 
is more satisfactory in the rest it gives to the mind. 
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It is impossible for the consequences of this scientific 
advancement under the lead of Bacon to pause, and find 
an impassable boundary line in the limits of the world of 
sense. It affects the movements of the concrete intellect of 
society and only terminates in the exercise of its noblest 
faculties. The unveiling of natural mysteries in the world 
of sense, is a school of intellectual discipline; and wise 
thought, and calm movement are generated as the infinite 
beauty of natural form, and harmony of natural laws, unfold 
themselves. Science, Compte says, ‘ends with classifying 
the phenomena of the human mind and social life,” and he 
might have added, in directing and calming the devotional 
faculty. Humboldt says, we are not far from the time when 
we can reduce all the manifestations of our senses to the 
conception of unity in nature. The idea may be advanced 
into the intangible world of moving powers, and discover 
a tendency, educated by the study of nature, towards 
comprehending a unity in one God, one worship, one uni- 
versal intellectual and social culture. 

That our ideas of God, and of worship, are governed and 
bounded by our knowledge of natural laws, and our capa- 
city for experience, or the impressibility of our sensational 
organisms, is evident in the history of all nations. This 
will show Bacon, the apostle of positive knowledge im the 
empirical, to be the apostle of a higher devotional life for 
the race. He may be as positive of the inferential as of the 
actual; at least sufficiently so to satisfy any craving we 
may have which nothing but the inferential can satisfy. 
By the slow process of induction, standing upon successive 
plateaus of ascertained fact, feeling each foothold firm, we 
may eventually reach that prospecting point, from which the 
scroll of that particular system will roll out at our feet, like 
a landscape. The known is the foundation of the unknown, 
of the inferential. By making any system, which is con- 
ceived, conform to the weld lying about us; or to that 
which addresses itself to the senses, and adapting the super- 
structure to the basis, it may culminate in a law, which 
expressed, will generalize the whole. All nature, so studied 
and understood, would generalize itself in God. 

So in studying God, and devotional action, we are gov- 
erned by, and upon, the limits of our experience. 


VOL. XVI. 23 
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There are two worlds ; one of experience or physical sensa- 
tion, and one of ideas. The history of the progress of 
nations shows, that as our experience is extended and our 
knowledge of nature is increased, our moral sentiments are 
more broad and liberal; and that we have less ostenta- 
tion in their social exhibition. The senses, delicate and 
mysterious, stand as the mediators and interpreters between 
the actual and ideal. The experience of the Greek was 
bounded by a genial sky, a soft air, and a peculiar mellow- 
ness robing the rough nature of her hills ;—his impressible 
senses conveyed the same softened ruggedness to his mind. 
His ‘“‘all-seeing J6ve” and his “ white-armed Juno;” 
his ideas of the reciprocal relations ; his heroism calmed by 
the gentleness of a woman; and his thoughts bursting into 
a full and musical language,—were all measured and limited 
by that experience. The Esquimaux has less bodily activ- 
ity, his movements are in a narrower compass, his emotional 
nature is turgid, unimpressible, locked in the eternal ice 
environing the pole, so that the sun-beam, and the wandering 
tropical breeze cannot awaken a quick and pleasing sensation. 
His physical experience is confined in prison-walls; the 
winds of winter drive him to his caves of ice and snow ; 
his frozen senses are never unlocked to the mellow and the 
flowing seasons. And what are the consequences? They 
have no Homers to sing, no Platos to weave the mystic 
webs of philosophy, no energetic and active patriotism, and 
no history. The nations basking under the equator have 
mercurial senses—so mercurial that they cannot retain 
nor communicate an impression. The diversities’ of indi- 
vidual experience are not retained, nor communicated, so 
that intelligence can accumulate and multiply. The first 
condition of intelligence is social; and the essential condi- 
tion of nations under the tropics, and under the poles, is 
unsocial. Being unsocial, there is no power of general 
accretion of thought, hence no historical progression. In the 
tropics the monotony of sunshine blends and blurs the senses 
together like drops of water forming into one globe. The 
varieties and luxuries bursting full and flowing from tropical 
scenery fall upon their senses, like their shadows upon their 
streams ; they are broken by the motion, and nothing is 
retained or repeated. A tropical scene may teem with 
forms of life and features of beauty, but the lassitude of the 
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people will not permit them to pour over these facts the 
assimilating lava of hot, vigorous and tenacious minds, to 

‘melt them into the concrete of thought, into a unity of idea, 
into a generalization. Induction they neither apprehend 

nor act upon. 

So the Esquimaux and the inhabitants of the tropics have 

@ narrower experience than the Greek. The two are pas- 

sive, the one is active. The two have no perception of sci- 

entific truths, nor of great moral truths; no culmination of 

experience in religion, philosophy, politics, or institutions. 

The Roman lived in a narrower world than the Greek. He 

had more Northern and less Eastern blood in his veins to 

meet genial Italy. His impulses were stronger and more 

precipitate ; they had less latitude and more intensity ; they 
had a more stiff and less flexible tenacity than the Greek ; 

they had less of that easy mobility which was facile in tak- 

ing and strong in retaining impressions of each individuality 

in the material world, and carrying them as ideal properties, 

or ideal presences, for instruction or pleasure. A Cesar 

could, beneath the overshadowing grandeur of the Alps, 

ignore their commands upon the attention of human intelli- 

gences, and devote the hours not spent in the iron duties of 

war to the dry laws of language. The hard practical sense 

of the Roman was devoted to the thoughts of empire ; it 

was blind to the delicate beauties of Italian scenery. The 
religion of the Roman was an echo, many times repeated, 
of the Greek. Its characteristic was a greater grossness 

and a greater strength than the Grecian, because based on a 
different experience. Their inductions from that experience 

were sterner, stronger, had more gross, bold, and naked 

features ; a greater love of power, greater self-reliance ; were 
more skeptical, and had less devotional fervor. Their 

religion is summed up in this: the gods help those who help 

themselves. | 

So the religions of the Jew, Greek, and Turk, are varied 

in all their features, because they are founded upon a varied 
experience, which compels the inductive movements of the 
mind to different conclusions. So the systems of the myth- 
ological and the dark ages differ: sensualism eoniee the 
distorted gods of the one, and asceticism the hungry and 
attenuated divinities of the other. But the science of to-day 
has extended our experience from a basement on the 
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exterior material world, to the laws governing it; and it 
points more distinctly to one God. It has added to the real 
substance of human thought by opening the mercurial secrets 
of magnetism and electricity ; the laws of generation and 
hereditary transmission in the animal and vegetable kin 
doms ; the harmony and unity of laws in the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms; by probing the framed and ribbed 
mysteries of the earth; by multiplying the uses of mechan- 
ical powers. It has widened the sphere of thought and ex- 
perience, liberalized the mind, elevated, quieted, and divested — 
of social ostentation, the devotional tendencies of civilization. 
This has generated a deep and a quiet thankfulness in the 
hearts of men, in the hearts of the great intelligences in 
the art of discovery, the Newtons and the Humboldts of 
science ; and has given a wider basis, a purer aim, a clearer 
and a calmer movement to the majestical ascendings of 
reason. ‘The course of this current setting upward cannot 
be turned. Bacon, more than any other one man, pre- 
vented the dissipation of that current into broad shallows 
and speculative fogs, by gathering it between confining 
banks, and giving to it solemn motion and direction. 

This founding of faith upon the positive and unchange- 
able, is the natural, the primal commencement of that 
colossal civilization which shall witness, in future centuries, 
the highest active, the highest contemplative dignity and 
power of reason. Human thought, and faith in the divine 
power, never found a resting place before the dawning of 
modern science, . Now they have a local habitation and 
standing place; and the harmonies of the laws of nature, 
revealing the pure justice and incomprehensible knowled 
of the Creator, give us the development of our faculties mn 
their natural order; they allure us to labor and to knowl- 
edge by new revelations, and the movement terminates in 
simplifying and quieting worship. 

The effect of Bacon’s system does not culminate in reli- 
gion without affecting the State. It first corrects our 
knowledge of nature, then that of society and politics, and 
then culminates in religion. It commands the movements 
of the reason, universally, to whatever purpose devoted, in 
whatever Slhahenmplepal: It is the right arm of the states- 


man, the philosopher, and the religious teacher. The Eng- 
lish constitution, in its settled principles, and in its admin- 
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istrative workings, is the most scientific in relation to the 
various faculties of human nature as seen. in society, the 
most complicated, and the most stupendous piece of civil 
machinery ever organized in the building up of a State. It 
is the concentrated wisdom of centuries, wherein the great 
organizers, the best intellects of that best of nations for 
State building, the best statesmen who ever became the 
architects of nations, toiled and wrought out their common 
purposes. They built upon strictly inductive principles. 
The industrious and laborious compilation of facts in every 
department of administration, and in every department 
of social life, is one of the great sciences which is in con- 
stant use by the government. An Englishman never 
lifts a foot nor opens his mouth without a fact to induce 
the movement. From these various masses of facts, are 
evolved the workings of systems and the results of experi- 
ence ; and to them is applied the best wisdom of the nation. 
in the halls of Parliament, to examine, to arrange, and to 
draw out the subtle essence of a higher practical truth than 
before discovered in them, that it may give blossom and 
fruitage in a higher experience for the people. The Blue 
book is an absolutely necessary precedent to English legisla- 
tion. They make more use of it than any other government. 
It is the great protection against absolutism, against anarchy. 
It tells accurately and comprehensively the existing state 
of things, so the whole nation knows exactly where it stands. 
With such men as Lord senile? to put two hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of books on all subjects, abstracts of national 
statistics especially, in circulation, the Blue book is put 
into every hand that can profit by it. This prevents dog- 
matism in English legislation. Ignorance is the mother of 
dogmatism in legislation, as well as in religion. The more 
a government approaches to absolutism, the more it dog- 
matises in legislation. ‘True induction in civil law leads to 
the best law and to the most possible ye Dogmatism 
is ignorance and tyranny everywhere; and King Bomba, 
and Nicholas, and the Emperors of China and Japan have 
free scope for that power, and they make men’s souls ache 
with the oppression... The United States, next to England, 
have the best liberty ; and next to England, legislate upon 
data.. We have no appointed king, nor self-appointed oli- 
garchy, but = a worse tyrant than either—Party. 
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Subdue his terrors over the free thought and acts of the 

eople, and we shall be a freer and happier people than the 

nglish. Once we legislated upon data, more than to-day ; 
for the last eight years we have abandoned legislation upon 
fact, and taken to rebellious aspiring dogmatism ; pregnant 
with abstractions and whirlwinds which have twisted and 
‘torn off the main branches of our civil policy. The treason- 
able attitudes of Ohio, Massachusetts, and South Carolina, 
to the United States, show where these whirlwinds have 
their caves. The prosperity and the liberty of the United 


States, as of every other government also, depend upon a 


strict adherence to the inductive system in legislation ; for 
this alone can break the chains of speculation, abstraction, 
and assertion. When we settle into the proper and per- 


manent mode of our constitutional on church 
steeples will no laiaet stand awry, but will point directly 


upward. There will be more satisfaction and rest for faith, 
in reason. 


The hopes ‘of true religion to-day do not rest upon any 
organized church; not upon the Church of England, nor 


upon the churches of America. That great religion which 
ves men faith in one God, and moves the souls of honest 
ee men to thankfulness, and to the social i tetan of that 
thankfulness in religious forms, is sustained by no living 


church ; it lives in our knowledge of a and of ruling 
principles. Agassiz, with his Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, gives us greater hope for the devotional life, and for 
the life of good morals, of New England, than all her cler- 
gymen without it. The.Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 


waling us what is right, and what is wrong, in the reciproci- 
ties of the business world; and in the correction of crime, 
is a ter missionary, proclaiming the laws of God, as 
they live in justice, than all ecclesiastical councils have been, 
from Constantine to that of the Congregational ministers at 
Woburn. Our religious life lives and finds security in our 
civil institutions and in our sciences, more than in our 
churches. Erase from the Bible those mysterious passages 
on whose mysteries, and not on whose truth, have been built 
up warring churches, and church tyranny, and hair-splitting 
en and hydra-headed mysticisms, and leave in it 
those plain common sense rules of life, teaching us our rela- 
tions to each other and to God, and we shall have the best 
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book to nourish religious life, and love to mankind, ever 
‘written. The Book is well as it is, but two thousand years 
have read it wrong. Bacon and Humboldt, in philosophy 
and science; Burke and Jefferson, in politics; Mansfield 
and Marshall, in jurisprudence ;—such men teach us to read 
it right, and not the Bishops of Rome, nor of England, nor 


of America. Let our modes of thought be strictly induc- 


tive, then the Bible will do more a to mankind, will the 
more be the right arm of God working his will in the world, 
than it ever has been. 


Commerce is. the white-winged angel of peace to man- 
kind. Her resting place is in England and America. In 


these nations you find the intense desire, strong will, the 
activity, the vigorous mind, the physical resources, which 
make the great propagating power of religious feeling. Pro- 
testantism, in its liberal forms, always has been, and must 


be the handmaid of civil liberty. But not now, nor in the 
future, can it be the protestantism of Luther, nor of Calvin, 
nor of John Knox, nor of the illustrious Pilgrim Fathers, 


save in one thing, and that is in the unconditional freedom 


of religious thought and worship. With this spirit, she 
will burst. the chains of antiquity, of materialism, and, start- 


ing from that only basis on which it can stand, reason, with 
the senses for the medium and heralds of the universe and 


of God to the mind, on the wings of induction she will rise 
to an apprehension of infinite principles and of the Supreme, 
As she moves upward in this journey of centuries, the 
parti-colored hues of schism, which the speculators of the 
dark ages hung, like an incubus upon her wings, will fall to 
oblivion. 

When dissent rent the Church of England, the fragments 


came away and commenced revolutions in spheres upon 
their own centres. Around these nuclei, intellectual power 
and social culture, in their various and unequal grades, 
have centered themselves for societies, and for religious action 
in the social expression of veneration. In these several 
organized unities, they became tyrants, religious tyrants. 
This was not the blame of the individuals composing . the 
system, but the blame of the system, a necessity of the 
system. 

But the disintegrating power of induction in positive 
knowledge has worked upon the supposed truths on which 
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these systems were founded; has put their efficacy to the 
test. ‘The effect has been to weaken the elementary adhe- 
sion of these systems, their gravitation to their original 
centres ; whereby they have lost the power of influence ; and 
men, instead of looking to social systems, are looking to the 
Creator. There is less system and more individuality in 
religion ; it becomes less a social force and more an indi- 
vidual responsibility. Men begin to consider themselves 
amenable to God, and not to churches. Relying on his 
power, they think what they _— and say what they deem 
wise. On this foundation, the maledictions of the church 
fall as harmless on our heads as the shadow of a bird of ill 
omen on the pillared strength of a temple. Once we looked 
upon those maledictions and excommunications as horrors 
that dissolved the bastions of heaven from before our eyes, 
and banished us hopeless and forever from the eternal cities. 
This was the tyranny of opinion, the despotism of human 
nature whose sympathies are concentrated in the expression 
of religious feline. Of this power Bacon has unconsciously 
written, mene, mene, tekel, upharsin. 

Let me alone, let the whole of mankind depart from me, 
with their systems, and tyrannies, and uncharitableness, and 
social organisms, misnamed churches, and leave me with 
myself, and with my God! Then, calm, unoppressed by 
the consciousness of foreign and scrutinizing eyes, that 
power which he has given to me capable of apprehending 
him, will give to him the eye and the heart of recognition ; 
and from that glance I will take fire and burn with immor- 
tal and irresistible impulses, onward forever, and free, till 
the eternal purposes concerning myself are fulfilled. Away 
with recognized formalities, and barren creeds, and social 
systems, misnamed religion; they can not touch human 
faith, they can not draw it to them, any more than the fall- 
ing apple can shake the fixedness of the globe. My true 
faith stands with one foot upon my own consciousness, and 
the other upon the created universe; reason unites them, | 
and directs their movements to one God, to one faith, 
and to one worship. It matters not who are Mahomme- 
tans, nor who are Unitarians, nor who are Trinitarians ; 
those names have no more a terrible power among men. 
What is right, and what is wrong, and what is true thank- 
fulness to God for the great gift of- life, and what the 
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calmest devotion my soul can offer up—these are the only 
questions that I must answer ; and at their each successive 
solution, at each successive period of my existence, I may 
rest. I. V. 


Art. XVI. 
The Utility of Mental Philosophy. 


Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, B. D., and John Veitch, M. A. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 8vo. pp. 738. 


THE appearance of this volume—with the promise of 
another containing the author’s Lectures on Logic—gives us 
a degree and kind of pleasure such as we seldom experience 
on receiving a new book. By common consent, Hamilton 
stood at the very head of modern philosophers—in acuteness 
of thought second to none; in erudition before all others ; 
in power of analysis judged by high authorities never to 
have‘had his equal in either ancient or modern times. No 
other writer has done so much towards putting readers in 
a position to solve, whatever admits of solution, in the “ hard 
problems.” For example, his philosophy of the ‘ Condi- 
tioned” has thrown more light on the vexing question of 
Causality, with its concomitant of “ Free Will,” than any 
other production of the human mind. Personally, we feel 
that we owe to him a debt of gratitude, alike for the disci- 
pline and the pleasure we have ferived from his productions, 
far beyond our sense of obligation towards any other master 
in the world of speculative thought. ; 

We are glad to receive a new work from the foremost 
man in his department of mental labor; but we havea 
special reason: for satisfaction in the appearance of the Lec- 
tures named at the head of this article. - We need not 
hesitate to admit, that in Hamilton’s “* Notes’ on Reid, and 
more particularly in his ‘‘ Supplementary Dissertations,” 
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and his ‘‘ Discussions,” we have found matter fully equal to 
our most vigorous attempts in the way of comprehension. 
To say nothing of his philosophy of ‘* Common Sense”’ and 
of “* Perception,” his philosophy of ‘“‘ The Conditioned ”’— 
to our view his master-piece—is sufficient to establish his 
reputation as the deepest thinker of his age. There are not 
a few paragraphs in the production last named that we have 
adjourned to another attempt, when the mood for hard work 
comes upon us. Hitherto he has had no mercy on his 
readers. He has never “come down”? to the undisciplined 
capacity. Often have we wished that he would take us by 
the hand and gently and gradually lift us to his eminence of 
vision. But we have been forced to scale the way as best 
we could, and not unfrequently to rest content with very 
imperfect success. 

ut now we have his Lectures to Students ; and we are 
made glad to find him the most considerate and condescend- 
ing of teachers. All along, he is properly mindful of the 
fact that, as yet, we are not his equals; that we need not 
merely subject-matter for our comprehension, but occasional 


assistance in the = of deciphering what the subject-matter 


means; and he-is kindly sparing in the use of those hard 
technicalities which, in his works for disciplined thinkers, 
are so formidable to the uninitiated. The peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Lectures on Metaphysics were 
composed, will best explain their character : ; 


‘Sir William Hamilton (we quote from the Editors’ Preface) 
was elected to the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics,” in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, “in July, 1836.” On his appointment, 
he ‘‘ experienced considerable difficulty in deciding on the char- 
acter of the course of Lectures on Philosophy, which, while doing 
justice to the subject, would at the same time meet the wants of 
his auditors, who were ordinarily composed of comparatively 
young students, in the second year of their university curriculum. | 
The author of the articles on Cousin’s Philosophy, on Perception, 
and on Logic,' had already given ample proof of those speculative 
accomplishments, and that profound philosophical learning which, 
in Britain at least, were conjoined in an equal degree by no other 
man of his time. But those very qualities which placed him in 
the front rank of speculative thinkers, joined to his love of pre- 


1 The articles first appeared in the Edinburgh Review. 
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cision and system, and his lofty ideal of philosophical composi- 
tion, served but to make him the more keenly alive to the require- 
ments of his subject, and to the difficulties that lay in the way 
of combining elementary instruction in Philosophy with the ade- 
quate discussion of is topics. Hence, although even at this 
period, if his methodized stores of learning were ample and 
pertinent, the opening of the college Session found him still read- 
ing and reflecting, and unsatisfied with even the small portion of 
matter which he had been able to commit to writing. His first 
course of Lectures (Metaphysical) thus fell to be written during 
the currency of the Session (1836-7). The author was in the 
habit of delivering three lectures each week, and each lecture 
was usually written on the day, or, more properly, on the eve- 
ning and night preceding its delivery. The course of Metaphys- 
ics, as it is now given to the world, is the result of this nightly 
toil, unremittingly sustained for a period of five months. These 
Lectures were thus designed solely for a temporary purpose— 
the use of the author’s own classes; they were, moreover, always 
regarded by the author himself as defective as a complete Course 
of Metaphysics; and they never were revised by him with any 
view to publication, and this chiefly for the reason that he 
intended to make use of various portions of them which had not 
been incorporated in his other writings, in the promised Supple- 
mentary Dissertations to Reid’s Works—a design which his 
failing health did not permit him to complete.” ® 


Thjs explanation of the origin of the Lectures, while it 
forestalls very severe criticism upon their form, at once 
invites readers who might with reason turn away from his 
more elaborate productions. They will prove, as they were 
designed to prove to those who first heard them, proper 
stepping stones towards the more symmetrical structure of 
the author’s matured system of philosophy. To those who 
are learners, and even those who have made considerable 
advance in speculative thought, there could not be a more 
welcome book. 

Much credit is due the editors for the diligence with which 
they have traced the authorities referred to by the lecturer. 
The notes thus added will prove valuable “ as indications of 
sources of philosophical opinions, which, in many cases, are 
but little, if at all known,” in Great Britain or this country. 
They have also been careful to add, in the form of notes, 


2 pp. 6-8. 
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every thing that could be collected as coming originally from 
their lamented author—preserving the mere jottings on his 
manuscript, and even his oral interpolations recovered from 
the note-books of students. Valuable notes have been 
added by the editors. In every case of added notes, how- 
ever, the source is carefully Sosiggaaited. We should add 
that we have, in the Appendix, among other fragments, a 
portion of Hamilton’s physiological lecture, in which he 
attempts to refute the pretensions of Phrenology ; and this, 
too, with a degree of plausibility which some years since 
would have given us not a little trouble. As it is, we have, 
in the present conveniently arranged and handsomely printed 
edition of the Lectures, a much better book than andes 
himself could have made of the same materials; for though 
foremost as a thinker and writer, he deserved the reputation 
of being a very awkward book-maker.® 

Sir William Hamilton is aera among modern 
philosophers more particularly for his doctrines pertaining 
to Perception, Consciousness and Causality. He Ccaaas to 
what he calls the school of Natural Realists ; whose funda- 
mental proposition, taken from Reid, is, that our knowledge 
of the external world is presentative—that in the act of per- 
‘ception, self and not-self, or, to use Hamilton’s terms, the 
ego and the non-ego, stand face to face. The notion, con- 
stantly appearing in Locke, that every thing external to 
self is seen through the medium of ideas, and which, through 
the logic of Berkeley and Hume, became the ground of 
universal skepticism, was first emphatically set aside by the 
school of Reid. ‘The spontaneous belief of the unlearned, 
that our knowledge of external verities is direct, was accepted 
as a first truth in the philosophy of Common Sense; and 
Hamilton leads among the advocates of this system. Vitally 
connected with his reasoning on the subject of Perception, 
is his theory of Consciousness, in which it is maintained that, 
as the bases of belief, the facts given in Consciousness are to 
be received as ultimate, infallible, and conclusive. As a 
somewhat distinct theory, is his philosophy of The Condi- 
tioned, in which the judgment of causality is referred to 


3 For example, his edition of Reid, with his Notes and Dissertations, 
containing nearly a thousand ungainly pages, breaks off in the middle 
of a sentence without even a comma to mark the termination! 
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“mental. importance ”’—the inability, in one direction, of 
the mind to conceive of a phenomenon except in the relation 
of cause and effect, and an equal inability, in an opposite 
direction, to conceive of an infinite regression of causes ; 
the conceivable being thus a mean between these contradic- 
tories, one of which must necessarily be true; it being thus 
made obvious that the mind’s inability to conceive of a cause 
without an antecedent, is no ground for assuming that there 
cannot be a cause without an antecedent—a cause which is 
is not itself an effect.‘ Directly or mediately the bulk of 
the Lectures on Metaphysics treats of these three points: 
Perception, Consciousness, and Causation. 

A class in our denomination are, at present, specially 
interested in Hamilton’s views of Consciousness and Causa- 
tion, as together presenting the pivot on which turn the ever 
prominent questions of Necessity and Free-will. It has for 
some time been our wish to give, in this periodical, a state- 
ment of Hamilton’s theorizing on both of the subjects named. 


We wish to present his theory of Consciousness, because, as 
it now seems to us, his views on this subject, in some par- 
ticulars, have been misapprehended to prejudicial results.® 


4“ The conditioned is the mean between two extremes—two in-con- 
ditionates, exclusive of each other, neither of which can be conceived a# 
possible, but of which, on the principles of contradiction and excluded 
middle, one must be admitted as necessary. On this opinion, therefore, 
reason is shown to be weak, but not deceitful, The mind is not repre- 
sented as conceiving two propositions subversive of each other, as 
equally possible ;. but only, as unable to understand as possible, either 
of two extremes; one of which, however, on the ground of their mutual 
repugnance, it is compelled to recognize as true. We are thus taught 
the salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence ; and are warned from recognizing the 
domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the horizon 
of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the very 
consciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative 
and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of something uncondi- 
tioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensive reality.” (Philosoph 
of the Conditioned, Wight’s Edition of the Philosophy of Hamil- 
ton, p. 457.) 


5It is not improbable that,as an exception to his usual precision, 

Hamilton has made an inconsistent statement, occasioning some con- 

fusion in the minds of his readers. We might indeed deem it prudent to 

suspect that the supposed defect is chargeable to our failure rightly to 

interpret the author’s words, were we not emboldened by a recent work 

from an author of established repute, in which a similar charge against 
VOL. XVI. 
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We desire also to bring forward his views as to the idea of 
Causation, in the belief that they will contribute not a little 
towards satisfactory conclusions with reference to the ques- 
tion of freedom or uncaused action of the human will. The 
subject, however, which is urged in his first two lectures, at 
present viguoey holds our attention: ‘* Philosophy—its 
Absolute Utility.”” The author deems a statement of the 
advantages of apersietire pursuits “peculiarly requisite,” 
manne as in themselves these advantages are not “ direct, 
palpable, obtrusive,” are therefore “ peculiarly liable to be 
overlooked or disparaged by the world at large,” and there- 
fore, in order that they may be estimated at their proper 
value, require ‘*in the judge more than the vulgar comple- 
ment of information.” The infirmity which disqualifies the 
popular, and to no small extent the educated mind, for per- 
_ ceiving the benefits of metaphysical philosophy, grows out 
of the ruling materialistic tendencies— ta vib strong in 
Great Britain and America—which lead to the assumption 
that only the Juerative sciences—those which conduce to 
physical comfort—are useful. What Hamilton, translating 
a toon word, calls “ The Bread and Butter Sciences,”’ are 
alone presumed to be practical ; and there is a lamentable 
willingness to denounce all intellectual pursuits which have 
no direct pecuniary significance, as worthless. In Great 
Britain, where the practical means the mercenary, the author 
of the Lectures on Metaphysics felt called upon to defend 
the utility of the study. A similar necessity exists in this 
country. It is a lamentable indication of the materialistic 
and sordid tendencies of our age and country, that an intel- 
lectual pursuit which has bound in its spell the first intellect 
of all ages; which enlisted the full powers of a Plato, a 
Leibnitz, a Locke, and, by no means least, a Hamilton; 
which has been coeval with every period of learning, and 
led in every epoch of civilization ; and which has given 
mental discipline and power to leading minds in eve 
department of thought ; and which, by its historical ascend- 
ency, has practically demonstrated its profound legitimacy 
as a branch of intellectual activity, must stoop before an 
unappreciative age—and unappreciative because sordid and 
Hamilton is defended at some length. (See ‘Letters on the Phi- 


losophy of the Human Mind.” By Samuel Bailey. Second Series. 
Letter iv.) 
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mercenary—with a plea for its ee Yet so itis. We 
must take the world not as it should be, but as we find it. 
And while there is a disposition—no matter what its cause— 
to decry as of no practical worth speculative thought, we 
find occasion to state, as well as we are able to do, some- 
what of the grounds of its utility. 

In attempting this purpose, we shall, in addition to such 
thoughts as we may more properly call our own, make free 
use of the more acceptable thoughts of our author, in fre- 
quent extracts from the pages of his ‘ Lectures.” 

Preliminary to any thing that may properly claim to be 
argument, we may put in the claim that the presumption, at 
least, is overwhelmingly in favor of the pursuit which we 
now purpose to defend. The claims of a form of mental 
activity, which has maintairied a proud supremacy in every 
intellectual age, are not to be set aside with a word. That 
the hunger for metaphysical investigation is rooted in human 
nature, Is a proposition which no one, we take it, will deny, 
and surely it is not to be quietly assumed that such a hun- 
ger is a perversion of an innate craving of the soul. If the 
hunger for speculative thought is a legitimate affection of 
human nature, such a form of thought will be admitted 
to be useful by all who are not atheists. It is not to be. 
assumed, then, but proved, that metaphysical philosophy is 
practically worthless. The presumption is in its favor; and 
the labor of argument is with those who assert in opposition 
to the presumption in the case. The cavalier manner in 
which not a few presume to pronounce on the claims of specu- 
lative philosophy, is not a little provokative; the more 
especially, when it is perceived that unfriendly decisions 
come, in nearly every instance, from persons who have but 
slight acquaintance either with the intrinsic claims of this 
philosophy, or with its historical importance. Men at least 
should know something about a pursuit before venturing 
opinions of its merits, one way or another. 

Again, it should be considered that intellectual gifts and 
tastes are variously bestowed. Profound philosophers might 
prove very inefficient statesmen ; and fail utterly as poets. 
And hence, though certain minds may attain a proud emi- 
nence in some departments of learning, their contempt for 
metaphysical thought may nevertheless proceed from sheer 
incompetence to appreciate its claims. It is a misplaced 
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confidence which leads one to value the opinions of men on 
a particular subject, merely because they have shown them- 
selves men of power as respects a very different sphere 
of intellectual effort. Men of unquestioned mathematical 
genius have pronounced very puerile judgments respecting 


the merits of poetry; and not a few poets of high repute 


have been next to idiotic as respects the higher mathematics. 
In the industrial callings, we concede at, once the justness 


of the aphorism, “ each to his trade.”” We plead for similar 
Justice as. respects the intellectual callings. And we claim 


that whether minds gifted for metaphysical thought see, or 


do not see, special advantages therein; the fact that minds 
not thus gifted, do not see such advantages, is no proof that 
they do not exist. 


Once more, let us say, that sufficient proficiency in meta- 
physical thought to enable one to judge wisely of its merits, 


is not to be attained without severe application. ‘The mind 
will not turn in upon itself, and note and compare its several 


workings, without a degree of mental exertion which too 


few have the industry to give. Is it an unfounded suspicion, 
that much of the clamor against metaphysical pursuits is but 
an indirect excuse for the mental indolence which skrinks 


from the severe toil which such pursuits demand? But to 


the more direct work of exhibiting the absolute utility of 
mental philosophy. 

We begin with the objection commonly urged, that meta- 
physical studies never lead to any settled results. In the 
outset, think of a theologian, or a biblical commentator, 
enunciating such a form of words! So far as regard is had 
to the stability of the conclusions reached, metaphysical 
studies are in precisely the same category with biblical 
and theological studies. Furthermore, no Protestant can 
consistently prefer such an objection against any thing; for 


in every exercise of private judgment—the central preroga- 
tive of Protestantism—it is inevitable that the fallible intel- 


ligence shall infuse somewhat of its peculiarity, and so 
modify the conclusion, whether it pertain to Scripture, the- 
ology, or speculative thought. To the theological or biblical 
scholar, then, who may please to complain of the unsettled 
results of metaphysical labors, we have only to say: justif 


your own pursuit against the same allegation, and we will 
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employ your arguments with equal effect in behalf of meta- 
hysics. ; 
But we can afford to admit, for argument’s sake—what 
in point of fact we by no means admit—that the specu- 
lative results of metaphysical reasoning are unsettled and 


unsatisfactory ; we can afford to make this admission because 
the benefit of et ms effort, that which. in point of 


importance counterbalances all mere speculative conclusions, 
is something quite distinct from any point of doctrine which 


may or may not be reached. What we would call attention 


to as the great practical good, is the discipline of the mind 


which the speculative endeavor is the best method of obtain- 
ing. We feel constrained to dwell for a moment on this 
point, for it has a fundamental saben as indicating the 


true estimate of the worth of speculative study ; and further, 


it is a point, the truth of which we are prone to overlook. 
And perhaps it is but natural that we should overlook it. 
It is indeed quite natural to assume, that truth itself should 
be of more importance than the mere act of seeking it— 


that the prize should be of more worth than the race. In 


point of fact, it seems, at a superficial thought, not a little 
preposterous to exalt the means above the supposed end— 
the process, or rather the incidental result of the process, 


above the purpose. Yet such is the view which experience 


6 We would incidentally remark, that it is not alone the biblicist and 
the theologian, who, so far as regard is had to the stability of dogmatic 
conclusions, in the same category with the metaphysician.. The his- 
torian, the naturalist, the chemist, the geologist, men in every sphere 
of scientific labor, are, to some extent—more or less—in the same 
predicament. And if regard is had to the practical benefit of intel- 
lectual labor, the objection is far from having peculiar force against 
the metaphysician, Says an intelligent writer: 

“How many substances are analyzed by the chemist, which can 
never be rendered useful; how many plants are minutely described by 
the naturalist, which might have remained in obscurity without the least 


possible detriment to the world; and how many events are narrated b 
the historian, from which no beneficial inference can be drawn! It 


seems to be a necessary condition of human science, that we should 
learn many useless things, in order to become acquainted with those 
which are of service ; and as it is impossible, antecedently to experience, 
to know the value of our acquisitions, the only way in which mankind 
can secure all the advantages of knowledge is to prosecute their inqui- 
ries in every possible direction.” See the same thought continued in 
Bailey’s Preface to “Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions.” 
24* 
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ultimately makes obvious. The bulk of education in public 
schools and colleges, is planned with a special view to the 
discipline of the student's faculties—the mere information 
obtained being, in itself considered, a matter of secondary, if 
not indeed comparatively of trivial importance. Of the 
whole number of pupils who pursue the studies of algebra 
and geometry in our High Schools, how great is the propor- 
tion of those who expect to make any direct use of their 
specific attainments in these particulars? Aside from those 
who aim to become themselves teachers of such branches— 
and who, therefore, as it will at once be seen, ought not to 
be counted in the estimate—it is clear that but comparativel 

very few can ever hope any other benefit from the pursuit 
than the incidental one of mental training. . Indeed, so far 
as the higher mathematics are taken into the account, it is 
now generally understood by all educationists that their 
chief, if not their sole, benefit is disciplinary—not in what 
they become as the mind’s instruments, but in what the 

add, through the exercise they occasion, to the mind’s 


power—or, to express the thought more precisely, in the 


power which they are a means of developing the mind into. 

Now the point on which we would insist is, that in the 
respect just explained, mathematical studies are by no means 
exceptional. To some extent, more or less—in speculative 
science more, in the lucrative sciences less—the mathemati- 
cal branch of study simply illustrates al/ study. Throughout 
all the departments of intellectual activity, the man himself 
is the chief end, and knowledge is but a means ; the perfect 
development of man himself, intellectually, morally and 
religiously, is the highest possible result ; and knowledge, 
in itself, as mere possession, is comparatively unimportant ; 
it is of worth merely as it becomes the occasion of mental 
aeviys and through this the occasion of developed man- 

ood. 

The great thinkers of the world, as Hamilton has quoted 

them, Siete saw this. 


‘‘¢ The intellect,’ says Aristotle, in one passage, ‘is perfected, 
not by knowledge but by activity;’ and in another, ‘ The arts 
and sciences are powers, but every power exists only for the sake 


of action; the end of philosophy, therefore, is not knowledge, 


but the energy conversant about knowledge.’ Descending to the 
schoolmen: ‘ The intellect,’ says Aquinas, ‘ commences in opera- 
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tion, and in operation it ends;’ and Scotus even declares that a 
man’s knowledge is measured by the amount of his mental 
activity—‘ tantum scit homo, quantum operatur.’ The profound- 
est thinkers of modern times have emphatically testified to the 
same great principle. ‘If,’ says Mallebranche, ‘I held truth cap- 
tive in my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, in order 
that I might again pursue and capture it.’ ‘ Did the Almighty,’ 
says Lessing, ‘holding in his right hand Truth, and in his left 
Search after Truth, deign to tender me the one I might prefer,— 
in all humility, but without hesitation, I should request Search 
after Truth.’ ‘Truth,’ says Von Miller, ‘is the property of 
God, the pursuit of truth is what belongs to man;’ and Jean , 
Paul Richter: ‘It is not the goal, but the course, which makes 
us happy.’ But there would be no end of similar quotations.” 
(pp. 8, 9.) 

As an instructor, Hamilton is consistent with the view of 
the uses of study which he so earnestly enforces, and which 
he fortifies with such terse authorities. It is not his busi- 
ness, he distinctly declares, “to teach philosophy, but to 
corp ay yg? Speaking to his class, he formally announces 

is plan: ‘Regarding the communication of knowledge 
as a high, but not the highest, aim of academical instruction, 
I shall not content myself with the delivery of lectures. 
By all means in my power I shall endeavor to rouse you, 
gentlemen, to the free and vigorous exercise of your facul- 
ties; and shall deem my task accomplished, not by teaching 
Logic and Philosophy, but by teaching to reason and phi- 
losophize.”” 

How peurile, then, is the complaint that speculative pur- 
suits lead to no fixed dogmatic results. As matter of fact, 
we deny the justness of the complaint. But suppose it were 
founded in fact, what a total misapprehension of the highest 
ends of learning does it evince on the part of him that pre- 
fers such an objection. Suppose some one were to make it 
an objection to the nasium, that the bodily evolutions 
and movements it called forth, contributed nothing to exter- 
nal possessions—that unlike plowing, planting, reaping, 
weaving, hewing and building, they produce nothing tan- 

ible as so much added to man’s outward wealth. It would 
only necessary to inform him, that he had as yet to learn 
what —— exercises are for ; that they are not intended 
directly to increase the total of objective comforts, but the 
much nobler subjective benefits—health of body, strength of 
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limb, fleetness of foot, persistence of exertion, symmetrical 
proportions, a developed body. And though flourishing 
corn-fields and well filled garners are not among the imme- 
diate trophies of gymnastic triumphs, a developed physical 
system, with the noble accompaniments of strength, health, 
vigor, and even beauty, may be claimed as far nobler pos- 
séssions. 

Let the mind pause upon the proposition on which we are 
willing that the claim of speculative studies should rest: 
Speculative study is the gymnasium of the mind. We believe 
indeed that it is something besides this; that it does lead to 
satisfactory = results; that it has contributed solid 
objective benefits in the way of sae fundamental 
truths. But we waive, for the present, all argument as 
predicated of these ; we do this the more willingly because 
were they ten times greater than they are claimed to be, 
we should still attribute to them only a ae import- 
ance. We abide the issue of resting the claims of specula- 
tive labor simply on the ground of their efficiency as the 
occasion of discipline, training for the active soul. 

But it may be asked, Is the study: of mental philosophy 
the only means .of mental discipline? If the only claim 
now insisted on, is that it operates as a gymnasium of the 
intellectual powers, why should it have a preference over 
many other intellectual pursuits, in which, in addition to 
the incidental discipline of the powers, the attainment of 
knowledge is unequivocal? That there is a mental disci- 
a attendant on the pursuit of the physical sciences, is not 

isputed ; why then not rely upon these for such disci- 
pline? In reply, we need but say, that no one would 
defend metaphysical studies on the ground that only they 
have a disciplinary influence. We have nothing to say 
about preferring one branch of study to the erelusion of other 
branches. We simply claim that among the several branch- 
es of study which contribute towards a liberal education, 
the metaphysical has its place. Not that this alone can do 
No one sphere of mental energy can develope the 
whole manhood. Science, art, poetry, music, philosophy, 
each has its appropriate sphere, said each contributes its 
specific quota towards the aggregate result of a liberal edu- 
cation—a developed manhood. Now while all mental 
energy, no matter how occasioned,—no matter whether by 
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physical science, mental philosophy or by any other branch 
of intellectual investigation,—is necessarily disciplinary in 
its effects on the mental powers called into requisition, 
we claim that metaphysical energy is disciplinary in the 
highest degree and in a peculiar sense. It is disciplinary 
in the highest degree; for no other exercise of the mind 
demands so severe an effort as that which compels it.to 
look inward upon itself, discriminate its own operations, and 
eneralize the laws by which its activities are regulated. 
et it be noted that this form of mental energy demands 
a constant effort—effort, we mean, as distinguished from 
mere spontaneous operation. It is this speciality of effort 
which gives the command of the mental powers—which 
por the will in a position of authority, whereby the intel- 
ectual energies can be directed and sustained. And such 
is the discipline which humanity distinctively needs ; for 
in this command of ourselves,—so distinct from simple spon- 
taneous, impulsive, and usually spasmodic movement of the 
powers,—does man’s special greatness pre-eminently con- 
sist. 

Metaphysical study is further disciplinary in a peculiar 
sense, in that none of its results.can rest upon authority. 
By every individual student, the active process must be 
- through with, as the indispensable conditions of appre- 

ending the dogmatic results. 

In the physical sciences,—those, we mean, which deal 
pementy with outward and material phenomena,—the chief 
abor with the student is to gather up the facts which 
previous explorers have discovered. These facts do not 
with each individual have to be re-discovered. Thus, the 
fundamental facts and generalizations in astronomy, in 
chemistry, and in natural philosophy, are given to the 
student outright. No investigation of his own is required 
either to verify them or to comprehend them. The discov- 
eries of Newton, for example, can be accepted even though 
the learner should never know any thing about “ fluxions.” 
In this instance, the result only is gained; the mental 
process which first led to the result is not imposed upon the 
student. And inasmuch as t is the process which chiefly 
imparts the discipline, it is seen that, just so far as results 
can be gained to the exclusion of the process, the most 
important end of education,—that of developing man him- 
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self,—is lost; rather, is never found. Now with metaphys- 
ical studies, such is not the case, because it can not be 
the case. We can not separate the product from the pro- 
cess. We cannot take our author’s thought, unless we 


go through the precise mental movement whereby he reached 
the thought. That Leibnitz, that Locke, that Hamilton 


came to certain dogmatic conclusions, discovered certain 
intellectual laws, established certain philosophical -princi- 
ples, amounts to nothing so far as you are concerned, 
until tg have repeated the identical intellectual processes 


whereby these eminent thinkers have reached the results 
supposed. Authority goes for nothing. The energy with 


every inquirer, and in every particular, must be given. 
Hence, in metaphysical pursuits the greatest of all benefits, 
the training of the mental powers, must ensue. In the 


pursuit of et science you may miss the highest good ; 
in the metaphysical pursuit you cannot possibly avoid this 


good. Here we must quote our author. 


** But though the common duty of all academical instructors be 
the cultivation of the student, through the awakened exercise of 
his faculties, this is more especially incumbent on those to whom 


is intrusted the department of liberal education; for, in this 
department, the pupil is trained, not to any mere professional 
knowledge, but to the command and employment of his faculties 
in general. But, moreover, the same obligation is specially im- 


posed upon a professor of intellectual philosophy, by the peculiar 


nature of his subject, and the conditions under which alone it 


can be taught. The phenomena of the external world are so 
palpable and so easily described, that the experience of one ob- 
server suffices to render the facts he has witnessed intelligible and 


probable to all. The phenomena of the internal world, on the 


contrary, are not capable of being thus described: all that’ the 


prior observer can do, is to enable others to repeat his experience. 
In the science of mind, we can neither understand nor be con- 
vinced of any thing at second hand. MHere testimony can impose 


no belief; and instruction is only instruction as it enables us to 
teach ourselves, A fact of consciousness, however accurately 


observed, however clearly described, and however great may be 
our confidence in the observer, is for us as zero, until we have 
observed and recognized it ourselves. Till that be done, we can 


not realize its possibility, far less admit its truth. Thus it is 
that, in the philosophy of mind, instruction can do little more 
than point out the position in which the pupil ought to place 
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himself, in order to verify, by his own experience, the facts which 
his instructor proposes to him as true. ‘The instructor, there- 
fore, proclaims, o% ¢iAocogua, dAAd gAooogelr; he does not pretend to 
teach philosophy, but to philosophize. It is this condition im- 
posed upon the student of doing every thing himself, that 
renders the study of mental sciences the improving exercise 


of intellect.” (pp. 11, 12.) 
We have thus far rested our plea for speculative study 


exclusively upon the ground of its subjective utility as a 
disciplinary process, givi g the best and surest training and 
development of the intellectual powers of the student. 
Were conclusiveness of argument all that we need care for, 
we might safely pause here; for surely no one who appre- 
ciates and acknowledges its efficiency in this particular, will 
ask any further argument to establish the claims of the 
study. But, throwing aside all considerations of mere argu- 
ment, we feel that we should do a noble pursuit injustice, 


did we not in some degree point out its objective benefits in 
the form of dogmatic results. And we begin by denying 
the justness of the common allegation, that metaphysical re- 
searches have led to no satisfactory conclusions in the form 
of reliable information. 


This allegation is indeed thrown out as if its justness 
could not be and were not, in fact, so much as disputed. 
Yet those who have taken the pains to inform themselves as 
to the history of metaphysical doctrines, know that there 
has been a constant approach towards the establishment of 


certain fundamental principles of doctrine. Take up the 
ordinary text-books of speculative philosophy, and we find 
laid down, with more or less of distinctness, doctrines which, 
though at one period regarded as undetermined, have finally 
acquired the full force of axioms with all metaphysicians. 
It is not true, that the conclusions reached by one school of 


philosophers are wholly set aside by the ep , school. 
Out of the mass of speculations contributed by each of the 


historical epochs in metaphysics, a residuum of permanent 
thought has come to increase the aggregate of axiomatic 
doctrine. That there have been skeptical philosophers, who 
aimed to subvert all such results, in fact to subvert all 
knowledge, is indeed true. But, in the long result, the 
only effect has been to render more obvious the soundness 


of established doctrines, by stripping from it the accidental 
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accompaniments of error, with which the strong eccentrici- 
ties of individual minds have invested it. ‘The skepticism 


of Hume did immense good, in so far as it induced succeed-. 


ing philosophers to look more profoundly and cautiously 
into the foundations of doctrine; while of his skepticism 
itself, not so much as the smallest fragment is now acknowl- 
edged by reputable thinkers. ‘The advancement of meta- 
physical researches has not indeed been straight forward ; it 


has been the indirect yet not less certain result of the mental 


conflict of opposing schools ; which conflict has only served to 
separate. the wheat of truth from the chaff of error. A 
popular and judicious writer has stated this point in. words 
which we cannot forbear quoting in this connection. 


“Now, if we look back steadfastly upon the past history of — 
philosophy, we may see that it has ever had a progressive de- 
velopment, that each age has contributed its portion, greater or 
less, and that the agitation between the different schools has 
been, as it were, the pulsations of this forward movement. Thales 
and Pythagoras combined the vague theories of their age into 
their own respective systems. Without the former, Democritus 
and the Atomists would have been impossible ; and without the 
latter, Parmenides and Zeno had never embodied in regular form 
the tenets of the Eleatic philosophy. ‘The struggles of these 
two schools paved the way for Socrates, and thus rendered “both 
Plato and Aristotle possible. Without the former of these, the 
early Christian philosophy would not have seen the light; and 
without the latter, the scholastic philosophy could not possibly 
have arisen. But for the practical fruitlessness of the scholastic age, 
again, Descartes had not sought a recast of philosophical inves- 
tigation ; and without the results of the old organum before his 


eyes, Bacon had never formed the new. Had Descartes, how- 
ever, or some equivalent mind, failed to point out the new road, 
Leibnitz had never trodden it, and the German philosophy were 
still but a. possibility ; and had Bacon never shown the practical 
power of induction, Locke had never applied it to the study of 
the mind ; or Newton, by its means, furnished us the key to the 


temple of the universe. As the course of the vessel that makes 


its way against the breeze, consists of a series of movements, 
each one of which seems to bear it away from the true direction, 
yet brings it in fact so much farther on its destined course; so 
the mind that can only view each individual tack which the philo- 


sophic spirit takes, is apt to imagine that every such movement car- 
ries it further from the true mark, whilst those who can take the 
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whole course in at one comprehensive view, see that those ap- 
ent deviations are all necessary to bring us nearer and nearer 
to the centre of eternal truth.’’ (Morell’s Historical and Critical 


View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. American Edition. pp. 28, 29.) 


The objective utility of speculative philosophy is pre- 
sented by Hamilton with special reference to its theological 
bearings. Psychology furnishes the basis of all reasoning to 
prove that there isa God. And in two particulars—first, 


in that it establishes the mutual relations of mind and mat- 
ter; secondly, in that it shows that the universe is governed 
by moral laws. We are not required to assent to Hamil- 
ton’s statement, that ‘the Deity is not an object of imme- 
diate contemplation ; ” that, “as existing and in himself, he 
is beyond our reach ;” and hence, that the affirmation of a 


God is but “a een inference from the existence of a 
special class of ‘effects to the existence of a special char- 


acter of cause ;” for though on this point the great majority 
of English and American theologians will agree with him, 
yet there is a class, embracing highly gifted thinkers, 


whoclaim that God is properly an object of direct spiritual 
vision—more than this even, that there is, in the highest 
spiritual minds, a vital contact of the finite with the Infinite. 
But whatever future disclosures may establish as the truth 


in this particular, and whatever may be established as the 
proper form of stating the truth, it cannot be denied, that 
in the present condition of human belief in theological mat- 
ters, it is of immense practical importance to establish the 
true relations of mind and matter. Concede the claim of 


the materialist, that mind is but an effect of physical organ- 
ization, and the doctrine of a God, in any and every sense 
of the term, is at once torn from its very roots. If mind, 
as it is manifested in man, is simply an effect of which his 
body is the cause, what is to hinder the analogical inference, 
that all possible mind is the effect of bodily combinations as 


the cause? Then it is no longer the doctrine that God 
made the world, but that the world made God—if indeed 
any*sense remains in which the reality of God can be 
sina On the contrary, let it be seen, that in man, 


mind comes before body—that mind originates all bodily 


phenomena—that throughout, mind is the efficient cause, 
VoL. XVI. 25 
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and physical movements are simply effects; what can 
hinder the analogical inference that it is thus in the wni- 
verse—that all the physical movements of the world are 
effects, of which imtelligence is the efficient cause ? Whether 
or not, the fact that mind comes before body, and con- 
trols it, be really needed as the postulate whence to infer 
the existence of Deity,—as we have said, this point may, 
as yet, be regarded as unsettled,—it is clear that the con- 
trary fact, that mind results from body, annihilates the 
Deity. On any supposition, therefore, theology, in order to 
its very existence, demands that the true relations of mind 
and matter be unequivocally established. And who, let us 
ask, is to establish the truth in a particular of such vast im- 
portanee ? There can be but one answer—the metaphysi- 
cian!" It is only by consulting consciousness—by noting 
what, as matter of fact, takes place in our own experience 
—that the order of existence, the relation of mind and 
matter—can be discovered ; and whenever we employ this 
method of obtaining truth, we, in the very act, become 
my Our author brings this answer out with 
great clearness, in reply to the question, ‘“ How can we at- 
tempt to prove that the ‘universe is the creation of a free 
original intelligence ?” 


“As we know nothing of the absolute order of existence in 
itself, we can only attempt to infer its character from that of the 
particular order within the sphere of our experience, and as we 
can affirm naught of intelligence and its conditions, except what 
we may discover from the observation of our own minds, it is 
evident that we can only analogically carry out into the order of 
the universe the relation in which we find intelligence to stand in 
the order of the human constitution. If in man intelligence be ~ 
a free power,—in so far as its liberty extends, intelligence must 
be independent of necessity and matter; and a power independ- 
ent of matter necessarily implies the existence of an immaterial 
subject, that is, a spirit. If, then, the original independence 
of intelligence on matter in the human constitution, in other 
words, if the spirituality of mind in man, be supposed a datum of 
observation, in this datum is also given both the condition and 
the proof of aGod. For we have only to infer, what analogy 


7 Following Hamilton, we have employed the term meta hysics, not 
in its strict meaning as pertaining only to the science of being in its 
essence and causes, but in its more popular sense as pertaining to the 
phenomena of mind, in which sense it is synonymous with psychology. 
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entitles us to do, that intelligence holds the same relative supre- 
macy in the universe which it holds in us, and the first positive 
condition of a Deity is established, in the establishment of the 
absolute priority of a free creative intelligence. On the other 
hand, let us suppose the result of our study of man to be, that 
intelligence is only a product of matter, only a reflex of organi- 
zation, such a doctrine would not only afford no basis on which to 
rest any argument for a God, but, on the contrary, would posi- 
tively warrant the atheist in denying his existence. For if, as 
the materialist maintains, the only intelligence of which we have 
any experience, be a consequent of matter,—on this hypothesis, he 
not only can not assume this order to be reversed in the relations of 
an intelligence beyond his observation, but, if he argue logically, 
he must positively conclude, that, as in man, so in the universe, 
the phenomena of intelligence or design are only in their last 
analysis, the products of a brute necessity. Psychological ma- 
terialism, if carried out fully and fairly to its conclusions, thus 
inevitably results in theological atheism ; as it has been well ex- 

ressed by Dr. Henry More, nullus in microcosmo spiritus, nullus 
an macrocosmo Deus.” (pp. 22, 23.) 


But, in another respect does psychology serve, and in 
still higher degree, the interests of theology. In establish- 
ing the fact, that mind controls matter, and is in no sense 
its creature, the death blow is given to materialism, and in- 
telligence is proved to be the governing power in the uni- 
verse. But even this meets, but in part, the demands of a 
- satisfactory theology. We need not only the assurance 

that the “Ruler of the universe is intelligent: we further 
need to know that he is a Moral Ruler—that he hates sin and 
loves holiness—that he is merciful and kind. But God 
can not be a Moral Governor unless there is a moral uni- 
verse ; and there can not be a moral universe unless there 
are in it moral agents. And it is only as men understand 
themselves as moral agents, that they can form any concep- 
tion of Deity as the Being whom they are to obey as 
rightfully exercising dominion over them. But what is it 
to understand ourselves as moral beings? By what process 
do we come to this appreciation of our moral and affection- 
al nature? It seems almost tautology to answer: By a 
a process. We turn our minds inward upon 
themselves ; we compel them to them to discriminate their 
emotions whereby conceptions of right and of wrong, of 
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moral good and moral evil, of obligation, blame, desert are 
generated. By this psychological proceedure do we obtain 
all the material for the moral and affectional phases of our 
theology. To denounce the study of metaphysics as worth- 
less, and, at the same time, to require men to cherish moral 
and affectional conceptions of their Creator, would be the 
same as to ask one to put out his eyes, and then behold the 
beauties of a picture. 

We are aware that in this reasoning we are stating no- 
thing new—nothing but what should be quite’ familiar to 
most readers. Yet we cannot refrain from giving it prom- 
inence in attempting an acknowledgment of the benefits 
of metaphysical study ; the more so, as we are thereby en- 
abled to introduce the felicitous statement of its salient points, 
which we find in our author. : 


‘“‘ While a proof that the universe is the work of an omnipotent 
intelligence, gratifies only our speculative curiosity,—a proof 
that there is a holy legislator. by whom goodness and felicity 
will be ultimately brought into accordance, is necessary to satisfy 
both our intellect and our heart. A God is, indeed, to us only 
of practical interest, inasmuch as he is the condition of our im- 
mortality. Now, it is self-evident, in the first place, that if 
there be no moral world, there can be no moral governor 
of such a world; and, in the second, that we have, and can 
have, no ground on which to believe in the reality of a moral 
world, except in so far as we ourselves are moral agents. This . 
being undeniable, it is further evident, that, should we ever be 
convinced that we are not moral agents, we should likewise be 
convinced that there exists no moral order in the universe, and 
no supreme intelligence by which that moral order is established, 
sustained, and regulated. Theology is thus again wholly de- 
pendent on Psychology ; for, with the proof of the moral nature 
of man, stands or falls the proofs of the existence of a Deity. 


(p. 28.) 


Finally, the study of the mind confers the negative ben- 
efit of withdrawing the student from a too exclusive study 
of matter. This is the third and concluding point urged by 
Hamilton in behalf of metaphysical pursuits. We see not 
how any one can fail to perceive its pertinence, and feel its 
force. The advance of physical science in an age which 
presumes to stigmatize intellectual science as profitless, is fast 
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making us an irreligious people. ‘The human faculties to a 
certain extent naturally assimilate themselves to the objects 
of their constant contemplation. If they deal exclusively 
with earth, they become “earthy ”’—to this extent cer- 
tainly, that they will exaggerate the importance of that on 
which they exclusively ponder, and deem comparatively 
worthless that which they neglect—a conspicuous example 
of which tendency we have in the standard objection to 
metaphysical study which has moved our author to its 
defence. 

We are continually boasting of the conquests we are mak- 
ing over matter. Not only are the old sciences advancing to 
new acquisitions, but new sciences are continually staryng 
into being, attesting fresh specific discoveries in the realms 
of physical nature. It remains to be seen whether in all 
this mind is triumphing over matter, or matter over mind. 
If the general effect is to absorb mind in material things— 
to render it oblivious to its own inherent greatness—negli- 
gent of its spiritual duties, insensible to its spiritual Ee 
tiny ;—if such is to be the general effect, physical science 
becomes the veriest foe of man. And such will be the 
effect, if no counteracting influence is brought into requi- 
sition. We believe that the present active, scientific age is 
full of danger to the soul. And never, as it seems to us, 
has there been a period when the counteracting influence of 
the study of mind—metaphysical study—was so imperatively 
needed. ‘There has ever been war between physiology and 
psychology. It does not become a Christian people to take 
sles with the enemy of their souls; and such an enemy, 
the warlike phase of physiology is, in no metaphorical sense. 

The peculiar dangers of the exclusive study of material 
phenomena are explained by Hamilton in words which can- 
not fail to carry conviction to every appreciating reader. 


“The study of mind is necessary to counterbalance and cor- 
rect the influence of the study of matter; and this utility of 
Metaphysics rises in proportion to the progress of the natural 
sciences, and to the greater attention which they engross. An 
exclusive devotion to physical pursuits, exerts an evil influence 
in two ways. In the first place, it diverts from all notice of the 
phenomena of moral liberty, which are revealed to us in the 
recesses of the human mind alone; and it disqualifies from 
appreciating -— of these phenomena, even if presented, 
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by leaving uncultivated the finer power of psychological reflec- 
tion, in the exclusive exercise of the faculties employed in the 
easier and more amusing observation of the external world. In 
the second place, by exhibiting merely the phenomena of matter 
and extension, it habituates us only to the contemplation of an 
order in which every thing is determined by the laws of a blind 
or mechanical necessity. Now, what is the inevitable tendency 
of this one-sided and exclusive study? That the student becomes 
a materialist, if he speculate at all. For, in the first place, he is 
familiar with the obtrusive facts of necessity, and is unaccustomed 
to develope into consciousness the more recondite facts of liberty ; 
he is, therefore, disposed to disbelieve in the existence of phe- 
nomena whose reality he may deny, and whose possibility he 
cannot understand. At the same time, the love of unity, and 
the philosophical presumption against the multiplication of 
essences, determine him to reject the assumption of a second, and 

‘that an hypothetical, substance,—ignorant as he is of the reasons 
by which that assumption is legitimated. In the infancy of sci- 
ence, this tendency of physical study was not experienced. When 
men first turned their attention on the phenomena of nature, 
every event was viewed as a miracle, for every effect was consid- 
ered as the operation of an intelligence. God was not exiled 
from the universe of matter; on the contrary, he was multiplied 
in proportion to its phenomena. As science advanced, the dei- 
ties were gradually driven out; and long after the sublunary 
world had been disenchanted, they were left for a season in pos- 
session of the starry heavens. The movement of the celestial 
bodies, in which Kepler still saw the agency of a free intelligence, 
was at length by Newton resolved into a few mathematical prin- 
ciples; and at last even the irregularities which Newton was 
compelled to leave for the miraculous correction of the Deity, 
have been proved to require no supernatural interposition ; for 
La Place has shown that all contingencies, past and future, in 
the heavens, find their explanation in the one fundamental law 
of gravitation. But the very contemplation of an order and 
adaptation so astonishing, joined to the knowledge that this order 
and adaptation are the necessary results of a brute mechanism,— 
when acting upon minds which have not looked into themselves 
for the light of which the world without can only afford them 
the reflection,—far from elevating them more than any other 
aspect of external creation to that inscrutable Being who reigns 
beyond and above the universe of nature, tends, on the contrary, 
to impress on them, with peculiar force, the conviction, that as 
the mechanism of nature can explain so much, the mechanism of 
nature can explain all.” (pp. 25, 26.) 
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In carrying out our present ose we have found it 
ota ndenialiie book ft have an ee notice has com- 
elled us—to give special prominence to the labors of Sir 
William Hamilt. on. Wedo not, however, wish to be under- 
stood as giving any a like an unqualified adhesion to his 
general philosophy. e now recommend Hamilton as a 
disciplinarian. In this particular we are confident that he 
has no superior. Whatever may be the dogmatic value of 
his speculations, the value of the mental process which every 
snieall must go through in order to appreciate his speculations, 
can admit of no dispute. As respects the philosophy of 
Hamilton, considered in itself, our present purpose does not 
call for the statement of an opinion one way or another. 
We may, however, by way of digression, express the belief 
that it is destined to take its turn, with all other systems of 
speculative thought, in being subjected to the tests of criti- 
cism. It has not been given to any one mind, however 
capacious or however erudite, to give the world a complete 
or a perfect system of doctrines on a subject so subtile, so 
difficult of investigation, as the mind of man. All that we 
are permitted to expect of any single thinker, is an approxi- 
mation towards such a result. That criticism will pare away 
the bulk of Hamilton’s speculations—that it will eliminate 
therefrom many errors, it would be irrational not to expect. 
Infact, this very work is now going on. And it 1s an 
instructive fact,—as exhibiting the soundness of Hamilton’s 
method as a teacher,—that the most effective assaults upon 
certain doctrines in the system of Hamilton, come from those 
who have been his pupils—those, in fact, on whom the 
mantle of his greatness is considered to have fallen. That 
the issue will show a large residuum of truth—of what 
every one who verifies the process of thinking which has 
led to it, will acknowledge to be truth—we are firmly per- 
suaded. More than this we must not expect of the labors of 
— thinker, however ee his gifts. 
aving said thus much of Hamilton’s philosophy, it seems 
hardly necessary to disclaim any intention of submitting to 
Hamilton himself as an authority. We have already seen, 
that in philosophical matters there can be no authority. It 
is the peculiar characteristic of speculative thought, that its 
results cannot be taken upon testimony—cannot be thus 
taken, even though our mental indolence would tempt us to 
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receive them in this way, were it possible todo so. Let it 
always be remembered that the process of reaching thought 
is of more importance than the thought itself, and that every. 
student must verify in his own mental experience every 
speculative doctrine before he can intelligibly avow it; and 
the impropriety, we may say the impossibility, of relying 
on authorities—however eminent—will be at once felt. 

In conclusion, we have only to express the hope that what 
we have now submitted in behalf of speculative pursuits, 
will not be without influence in calling a proper degree of 
attention to a noble study. The study of mind—meta- 
physical study—has for its subject the divine image in man, 
the greatest subject within the human grasp. But the dig- 
nity of the subject is second in importance as compared wi 
its practical efficiency as furnishing the occasion of the 
severest mental energy, the surest and highest development 
of the essential attributes of manhood. And we have seen 
its indispensible agency towards the attainment of a com- 
plete theology—the e ment of religious conviction 
and trust—the acknowl ent of a Divine Rulér not less 
holy and benevolent than intelligent and powerful. Let 
these considerations, strengthened by the perception that 
exclusive material research is in the end degrading to the 
soul, and destructive of pure religious faith and life serve 
as an incentive to give to the study of mind that judicious, 
that properly balanced attention, which—for fresh students 
certainly—is rendered so largely practicable by the appear- 
ance of the noble volume, which has suggested to us our 
present theme, and in no small measure furnished us the 
material for its treatment. 


Arr. XVII. 
Novels. 
Wuat was said of theatres in the late discussion concern- 


ing amusements, is equally applicable to novels. If we must 
have theatres among us, it is well to have the matter looked 
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into; so that instead of their being a source of immorality, 
they may be rendered a healthy and profitable recreation 
for the mind. So, if we must have novels among us, if, as 
they always have occupied, it is to be presumed they will 
always continue to occupy, a great deal of the time and at- 
tention both of old and young, it is certainly well that the 
subject of their composition be duly considered, and their 
importance properly estimated. 

The words, novel and romance, though often used as 
synonymous, are different forms of fictitious writing. The 
romance is the elder sister of the novel. The former is an 
ancient, stately dame, fond of ceremony, with a weakness 
for high-sounding names and titles, delighting in martial 
deeds and tournaments, fond of knights and squires and a 
goodly retinue, with a predilection for the marvellous and 
wonderful. Her origin is of very ancient date, as far back 
as the invention of the art of writing, at least; and even 
before that time, fables and traditions were handed down 
from generation to generation, and these fables and tradi- 
tions were often nothing more nor less than unwritten 
romances. . 

Among the Orientals, with their fervid imaginations, this 
kind of writing flourished luxuriantly ; and the Greek tales 
handed down to us, and the historical romances composed 
during the decline of the Roman Empire, show that the 
romance was much favored at that time. Even in the dark 
ages the art was not lost; indeed, from this time forward, it 
seems to have flourished with greater vigor than ever. A 
number of things combined at this time to favor it. The cus- 
tom of deciding causes of justice and honor by single combat, 
the system of chivalry, the gallantry of knights-errant, the 
beauty of distressed ladies, pages, dragons, and enchanted 
castles, the songs of the troubadours, the holy zeal of the 
crusaders, the battle of the cross and the crescent, were rich 
subjécts for the romance writer. It is said to have been at 
the time of the troubadours, that this style of writing received 
the name of romance ; a name derived from the word Ro- 
man, the language in which the stories of the troubadours 
were related. 

But as time passed on, the tournament, the single com- 
bat, the song of the troubadours, the belief in enchanted 
castles died away. Gradually the spirit of the old, stately 
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romance, somewhat affected, but chivalric and heroic, 
underwent a change. Heroes and heroines began to bear a 
resemblance to the human species, though still models of 
gallantry and perfection. But the-days of glory for the 
romance were over ; the state of society had changed ; in the 
place of knights sprang up the effeminate courtier and the 
corrupt politician. Ladies were no longer models of per- 
fection, but specimens of common humanity, and very frai 
specimens too. It wasa dark and unfavorable time for fic- 
titious writing—this transition from the romance to the 
novel; and, as is often the case at such seasons, things 
looked dark and discouraging. | 

The first appearance of the stately dame’s yamngee sister 
was not prepossessing. She was weak and trivial, and, to 
the admirers of the elder sister, was shockingly wanting in 
dignity and grace. She was too human, too every-day ; and 
there were those who hinted, that beside being uninstructive 
and unentertaining, she was, indeed, no better than she 
should be. No wonder that the dignified romance shrunk 
abashed from the familiarity and coarseness of the time of 
Charles the Second ; and that her younger sister, with char- 
acter still unformed, easily led astray, influenced by societ 
round her, was, like that society, weak and trivial, and, it 
may be, immoral. 

ery few of the novels of this time have been handed 

down to us. That it produced great writers none can deny ; 
but its novelists are few, especially in England. But as so- 
ciety improved, the rude, hoidentsh girl lost somewhat of 
her coarseness, and not only grew in grace, but in beauty 
and strength. French manners and French society did a 
great deal for this young lady, as they have been supposed 
to do for other young ladies. They gave her imagination, 
sprightliness, grace ; though it is questionable if they added 
aught to her morals, She began to show, too, that she did 
really possess some of the good qualities of her elder sister, 
though lacking some of her faults. She had more versa- 
tility, but less imagination and also less affectation ; some- 
times she was wanting in dignity, but she had more strength, 
and withal, more common sense; in which the elder sister 
had been sadly deficient. So while the younger grew in 
favor, the elder was fain to fall back into the shade. Her 


manners were not suited to the times, her. dress was anti- 
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quated, and her appearance began to be hailed witha smile, 
half aaa half pity, while she was received in good 
society with that tolerance and politeness accorded to old 
age, even though grown tiresome and garrulous. The 
younger, as we have before said, possessed some of her 
sister's good qualities. Having the same parentage, there 
was, of course, a similarity between them. Circumstances, 
miore than birth, had made a difference; and as, in the 
course of time, this difference grew less marked, many of 
the present generation are of the opinion that the two ‘are 
‘one and the same ‘person. : 

It may be well to pause here for a time, and make a few 
inquiries ‘as to the influence of the romance and the novel. 
The old romance had its recommendations. It was moral 
and heroic; but it had not the highest kind of heroism, nor 
the highest kind of morality. It deified the knights, the 
kings, the princes ; it did not raise up the soldier, fighting 
just as valiantly, and for the self same cause. It was the 
fruit of the feudal system, which made of one man a god, 
and of his brother man a serf, Its views of life were not 
the highest, nor its aims the noblest. Its sentiment was 
morbid, its fine-wrought theories were unpractical, and could 
be no more brought into common use than our most extrav- 
agant dreams could be taken as guides for our daily con- 
duct. So its influence was unhealthy, in that it gave a 
distaste for common life and common duties. 

But it concerns us more to ask of the influence and 
expediency of the novel. Lord Bacon thinks a taste for 
fiction a proof of the greatness and dignity of the human 
intellect. Common affairs do not fill our mind nor give us 
satisfaction. We love deeds of heroism, we love a just dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments ; we love surprising 
and marvellous incidents ; and all this can be gratified in 
fictitious writing. It is “accommodating the appearance of 
— to the desires of the mind, not bringing down the 
mind, as history and philosophy do, to the course of events.” 
For what is the object of the true novel? It is to combine 
instruction and entertainment, to present true pictures of 
human life and manners ; for the best novel is the truest to 


nature ; it is to show the errors into which unrestrained 


passions lead us ; it is to make virtue pleasant and vice odious. 
All this is certainly well. If, then, the novel is hurtful in 
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its influence, it is because of its perversion. But it has not 
always come up to this standard. The mirror it has held 
has often given us distorted views of humanity; it has 
glossed over great faults, and called them virtues; it has 
made vanity and show the chief ends of life ; it has covered 
immorality with a gilded, specious covering, to make it at- 
tractive and pleasing; and too often sold its glorious birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. But the most healthy food ma 

be rendered deleterious by improper serving. For the fault 
of ignorant and untrustworthy cooks, shall we declare the 
article unfit for consumption under any form? The influence 
of the true novel, we assert, is not unhealthy. The mind 
as well as the body, needs recreation, and the novel meets 
this need. The laborer leaves the field of close, severe 


thought, where he has been toiling, and walks aside into the 


pleasant paths of fancy and imagination; he gathers fra- 
grant flowers and delicious fruits, and feels the soft breezes 
refreshing his heated brows: the high-strung nerves relax 
for a while, the compressed lips are wreathed with a smile 
called forth by some poumes thought or fancy; and the 
weary brain finds needed rest. Not to the mental laborer . 
alone is this recreation grateful. It is pleasant for the mer- 
chant to forget ships and ielataiie for a while, and 
listen to a tale of love ; pleasant to hear how one life was 
made beautiful by devoted affection, and one heart holy by 
duty and sacrifice; pleasant to forget the price of cotton 
and flour, and smile at the ready wit of the writer, or weep 
at his touching tenderness and pathos. It is grateful to the 
farmer, when he comes in and sits down by his cheerful 
fire, resting his tired limbs in his arm-chair, to hear the 
voice of his little daughter read aloud the well-thumbed 
book, which perhaps has travelled all over the neighbor- 
hood. It may be one of Cooper’s, or Dickens’, or it may 
perhaps be “ Uncle Tom ;” but the farmer relishes it, as he 
sits tipped back in his chair; the farmer’s wife drops her 
needle, and slyly wipes away a tear; the farmer’s grown- 
up son forgets his slate and his arithmetic ; and the farmer’s 
younger son, sitting on the low cricket, stares with open 
eyes and mouth at the reader, and loses not a word of the 
wonderful tale. 

But the novel is not merely a recreation, or rather like all 
true recreation, while it diverts it also instructs and strength- 
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ens. The tense nerves relax only to be strained to still 
higher effort ; the mind, let down for a while from its | 
heights, rises refreshed and invigorated; while the soul, 
pausing at its resting place, has learned a lesson of endur- 
ance, and received an ‘incentive to duty, which will have 
power long after that hour’s repose has been forgotten. But 
there is an abuse as well as a use of all the good things 
which we enjoy. Too many make recreation and amuse- 
ment the business of life; too many, of the young especi- 
ally, make novel-reading supersede all other, and, instead of 
its being even a recreation, it is an unhealthy stimulus, or a 
mere means of killing time. Is the novel answerable for 
this misuse? Because it is more attractive to the young 
than works on theology, science, or history, must we dis- 
card it? Must the mind have no recreation, lest it may 
chance thereby to attain a distaste for work ? 

It is often the case that a fault, if left to itself, will cure 
itself; as letting a child surfeit itself with sugar will cure it 
of too frequent visits to the sugar-bow]. Yet this is not 
what we want. Weare willing the child should love ong 
and should eat sugar; for though told in our childhood it 
‘ would surely cause our teeth to decay, this is now an ex- 
ploded theory. Yet there is a better way to cure the viti- 
ated appetite than by surfeiting ; and this better way we 
think the present generation is beginning to understand. It 
is not in discarding sugar, or even making it less palatable ; 
it is in infusing a little of its sweetness into the bitter and 
disagreeable mixtures which it was the practice in other 
times to force down the throats of humanity. Theology, 
science, and history are being rendered more attractive ; 
they are not necessarily dry and uninviting, and need not 
look upon the novel as a rival establishment, with glaring 
sign and gaudy attractions, to draw in the unwary, but 
rather as one of the same firm, ready to do her just and 
proper part toward the entertainment and well-being of the 
travellers on life’s journey. 

By what we have seen in the past, and by what we shall 
presently ascertain of later times, as¢we get further into the 
consideration of our subject, we cannot help noticing that 
novels always have been true portraitures of the period in 
which they were written. A book, to be well received, must 
meet some want of the age. It is true it may come before 
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the time is ripe for its reception ; and this is well, especial] 
if the book is worthy ; forthe public will grow up toit. hk 
has but to wait its time; there is no fear it will be lost. 
Indeed, we are not sure but this is the case with all great 
books ; inasmuch as to write such books requires a stand-point 
on some eminence the mass have not yet gained, where the 
eye gazes over a prospect of which those in the vale below 
have no thought or conception. This was the case with 
“‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost ;”’ which, though it finally gave its 
author immortality, yet, at the time it was written, brought 
him but fifteen pounds. 

Some books are written for all time ; that is, they are of 
such intrinsic value, that, although exactly meeting the 
wants of the age in which they appeared, yet, from their 
faithfulness to human nature, which always vitalizes a book, 
they never lose their power to instruct and please. Are 
not Scott’s novels as interesting now as ever? Shakspeare 
has as many admirers now as at any former time. Will the 
Arabian Nights ever cease to enchant? Will children ever 
be tired of the adventures of Robinson Crusoe? Will Gil 
Blas ever grow stale, or Don Quixote and the inimitable 
Sancho Panza ever fail to amuse ? 

There is another class of books written only for the time— 
not being called forth by a want of the age, but rather 
growing out of some peculiarity in its tastes. Such books 
are not necessary to the age; it could get along without 
them. They are its superfluities ; not symptoms of a health 
permanent progress, but rather a kind of over-growth, whic 
the pruning hand of Time, at the proper season, will clip 
away. Of this class was that literature with which we were 
flooded some years ago—the ‘ yellow-covered ”’ literature 
—which flourished for a time like a green bay tree, threat- 
ening to retard all healthy growth. But Time has his own 
way of gardening, and thought it best to let this overgrowth 
menain or a time, sure that he could restrain it when he saw 

t. 

There is another and better class of books, which must 
come under this head,sbecause they are not written for all 
time, but come up with the wants of the age which called 
them forth, and then die and are forgotten. A book may 
be good and true—be written for a good end and accom- 
lish that end, and yet not be immortal. The flower blooms 
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its little day, exhales its delicious fragrance in the morning, 
droops under the hot rays of the noonday sun, and dies eré 
night. It has accomplished its mission. Who will say it 
bloomed in vain? Perhaps it gladdened some weary heart 
and whispered hope to some afflicted soul. Some books, like 
many things in the natural world, perform their mission and 
die; and it need not detract from their merit that it took not 
ages for its fulfilment. Spoken words are oftimes more 
powerful than written ones; nations are moved by them, 
thrones overturned by them; yet they are fleeting as a 
breath. How many great events have been brought about 
by a few words which have been long forgotten, and lived 
only in their effects? It is so with books. Causes are lost 
in the stream of time—effects only survive. What con- 
stitutes the physical life and growth of a human being? Is 
it the great feast where hundreds sat down to costly viands 
and delicate wines, the remembrance of which will never 
pass from his mind, or is it the daily food, the common 
every-day fare, of which he scarcely takes account or re- 
members from day to day? What constitutes the mental 


life and growth of the same human being? Is it the 

speech to which he listened from a Webster, a Choate; or a 

Sumner, and which he will never forget ? or is it the silent, 

patient en day by day, which disciplines his mind and 
i 


strengthens his powers ? 

It is a glorious thing to write a book for all time ;. a glori- 
ous thing to feel that, down through all the ages, words 
which you have written will thrill human souls; but it is 
not a thing to be despised to write even that which will not 
survive its present time ; so that during its short life it has 
cheered one human soul, dispelled one cloud of doubt, 
thrown a gleam of sunshine over one dreary path, or light- 
ened, even for a brief space, the burden of life to one weary 
traveller. We under-estimate the importance of this class of 
literature, and the greatness of its authors. There is much 
work to.be done in this world, and the most essential is not 
that of which mankind takes most cognizance. Many agents 
are employed by the Almighty to effect his purposes, and 
the all-seeing eye judges not their importance by their size. 
The mammoth ship is a wonder to the universe: Like a 
great soul fraught with a mighty mission, it lies ready for its 
appointed work, and the eyes of the world are fixed upon it, 
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But of what use will it be to all the humble little ports it 
can not enter? Could all our commerce be carried on b 
such as it? What if there were no smaller vessels to navi- 
gate our rivers or cross our lakes? O! the frail, white- 
winged vessel, which lay tossing on the lake of Gennesaret, 
whose timbers have long since rotted, and whose name, if 
name it had, has never been handed down to posterity, bore 
a nobler freight than ever‘mammoth ship will bear to any 
port in the universe ! 

The wondrous cable, which will span the ocean, and 
enable world to talk with world, is, after all, the same as 
that small frail wire which enables city to talk with city. Is 
it any more necessary, in the economy of God’s universe, 
that xing should talk with kings, than that the child should 
be called to receive the dying blessing of its mother? In 
all the work which God has appointed for his creatures 
here, it is not for man to say which is the nobler ; so that it 
is done to the best of the worker’s ability ; so that it an- 
swers some good end; whether it endure for a day or for 
ages, whether it touches one human soul or thrills the na- 
tions. He alone is the judge of its importance. The little 
shower is soon forgotten, the mighty dew is consumed ere 
noon; but, without them, where would be the abundant 
harvest and the bursting barns ? 

These remarks concerning books in general, are, in all 
respects, applicable to novels. We do not know if we are 
right, but we think we are safe in making the statement, 
that the number of novels published and read is greater 
than of any other order of literature. In any case, there is 
no denying the fact, that the number is enormous, and that, 
with the young, novels are more largely read than any other 
kind of book. It is well, therefore, to make a few inquiries. 
How do our novels compare with the novels of past time ? 
Are they improving, or are they declining ? 

Of the old romance we have spoken; its day is past. 
Those that have been handed down to us are interesting as 
memorials of a past age; and, as such, we look upon them 
with pleasure, and, it may be, profit. But we could not 
bring the article into common use in our day. The knight- 
errant, we fear, would be an object of ridicule; and if any 
fair lady should shut herself up in an imaginary haunted 

‘castle,—for we fear she would find no other,—she would be 
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under the necessity of owing her deliverance to some pro- 
saic police officer. Disembodied spirits have chosen other 
laces than castles and forests; they inhabit cities, dwell in 
frrick blocks, and are ready with their manifestations at any 
hour of day or night, and have grown strangely human, in 
that, of all mediums, they prefer the circulating medium. 
The romance had its merits; but we think all will allow 
that our novel is more suitable for the present time. As we 
have before said, the first specimens of the novel were very 
commonplace, very trivial ; with no foundation in morality, 
no pretension to decency ; the fruit of a corrupt age, min- 
istering to a vitiated taste; full of court intrigue and low 
lot. 
. There was another style of novel, a sort of Byronic bur- 
lesque done up in'prose, full of bandits and bandits’ brides, 
of robbers and awful deeds; books to make you afraid to 
go to bed alone; books which, of a winter’s evening, would 
transform a tree to a bloody horseman, and a harmless pump 
to a murderous robber; books which peopled dark corners 
with horror, and filled the whispering wind with moans of 
the murdered. We who read these books in our childhood, 
talk of the achievement as of something not exactly pleasant, 
but satisfactory, to have accomplished ; the doing of which, 
however, we would spare our children. What was at the 
time of reading a stern reality, is now as a wonderful myth. 
_ We can remember how, like “ quills upon the fretful por- 
- cupine,” our hair did rise as we went up the dark staircase 
to bed, by the light of the dim candle; we can remember 
how carefully we turned our heads away from the dark cor- 
ners; we can remember, too, how, ahi reading by that 
same dim candle the remainder of the frightful tale, we 
seized, in a fit of nervousness, the scissors lying near by, 
and threw them from the window, lest we should be tempted, 
by some mysterious agency, to murder our little brother, 
sleeping peacefully by our side. If now, by some chance, 
we find one of the blue-covered books in some neglected 
corner of the house, we put it out of sight ; we don’t know 
why we rather dislike to burn it, so we hide it very care-: 
fully. Yet it is something of a question with us; whether our 
children would relish such food. Certain conditions are 
necessary to its full appreciation ; its concomitants should 
be old garrets, decayed houses, haunted chambers, dark 
26* 
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nights, fitful firelight, flickering candlelight. Cheerful par- 
lors, furnace-heated rooms, gaslight, and, more than all, the 
matter-of-fact principle of the nineteenth century, have a 
tendency to render Rinaldo Rinaldino, with his train, decid- 
edly harmless. : 

Then came the novels of high life, in which nothing short 
of lords and ladies, counts and countesses, dukes and duch- 
esses figured. Or if by chance a certain lord did fall in 
love with a very beautiful maiden in some woodman’s cot- 
tage, she was sure eventually to turn out to be some 
nobleman’s daughter, stolen away in youth; but remorse, 
visiting the thief on his death-bed, the damsel is returned to 
her father’s palace, and she and her lover are married, and 
live happily ever after. Churlish, rich old fathers stood in 
the way of the daughter’s marriage to some poor artist or 
poet; by and by the artist or poet turns out to be a prince 
in disguise, the old curmudgeon relents, and there is a grand 
wedding, at which all the village dance. 

But this style of novel passed away with the advance of 
freer thought and action. Humanity asserted ‘its independ- 
ence; a man found he was a man if he did not wear a 
duke’s coronet ; brains were put in the balance with money, 
and more than once the latter kicked the beam; mind de- 
clared itself superior to matter. We would not like to say 
that the struggle for American Independence had any thing 
to do with fhe matter, but we do know it had an equalizing 
effect on many things. From some cause the lord-and-lady 
novel declined. 

Now, as we are getting nearer home, we must be careful 
how we tread. Before the novels of the eighteenth century 
we pause fora time. Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Mackenzie, are illustrious names. What 
have we to match them? How stand the novels of the 
moet in comparison with Tom Jones, Tristram Shandy, 

selas, and the Vicar of Wakefield. To answer this 
question, we must commence by saying that we do not in- 
tend to take up any single novel of the present day, and 
compare it with any single novel of the past. But are the 
novels of the present an improvement upon the past? Let 
us look at the characteristics of each. 

Tenderness and pathos distinguished Richardson ; wit, 
humor, and lively description characterized Fielding, Smol- 
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lett and Sterne. Do we excel them in tenderness, in pathos, 
in wit and humor, in vividness of imagination, or glowin 

description? Perhaps not. What, then, characterizes ou 

novel? Just this: A novel of the present day must touch 
some great truth, some moral, political or social question ; 
it must have some great central point round which to group 
its characters. It is not enough that it is pleasant reading ; 
it is not enough that it has a plot, however artistic; not 
enough that its hero is faultless, and its heroine perfection ; 
if it goes no deeper than this, the most short-sighted pub- 
lisher will tell you it will not sell. The age has marked its 
character upon thenovel. It is not a perfect age; it is by 
no means a perfect novel. The great reforms of the time 
have stamped. the work; social wrongs and national abuses 
have here made themselves felt. Dickens holds in one hand 
a sword whetted for the redress of public grievances, and in 
the other a mirror, in which we behold all our foibles and 
weaknesses. Thackeray’s keen sarcasms of high life and 
fashionable follies are significant of a truth gaining ground 
every day, that a man’s merit lies not in his title. Not but 
man pays worship enough to mammon; not but that gold 


still covers a multitude of sins; but yet, when we get at 
the heart of things, we find something better; as we have 
before said, intellect will assert its supremacy over riches, 
the best minds look beyond the exterior, and do not measure 
a man’s worth by the fineness of his broadcloth. 

The age is not fanciful, nor imaginative ; it is useful and 
practical, and turns every thing to account. If a novel is 
to be written, it must answer some purpose. Is there a 
necessity for moral reform? Does some social abuse or,some 
political wrong stare us in the face? Straightway some 
pans seizing the favorable time, strikes while the iron is 

ot,—writes a novel upon the subject, and it succeeds. We 
will not discuss its immortality; on this subject we have 
spoken before ; but the work is a success. Your dry treatises 
have not such power; your metaphysical disquisitions can 
not so forcibly bring the subject home ; your public speakers 
_ and preachers are better, but even these are not as powerful 
as the novel. What treatise could so well show up the 
abuses of the school system as Dickens’s portraiture of Do 
the Boys Hall? How many iniquitous Squeers have trem- 
bled in their shoes since Nicholas Nickleby was written ! 
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We are safe in saying that since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, there has been a steady improvement in 
novels. Not but we had powerful books of this class before 
this epoch, but the general tone of the work was not what 
it has been since. Has the novel reached its culmination, 
or are we still progressing? Some of its characteristics we 
have considered ; let us look at one single ingredient—that 
of humor. Sterne was one of the greatest wits of his time ; 
yet though he was a clergyman, his humor was broad and 
often indecent. His sentiment was tinged with affectation; ° 
tears came easily from his eyes, but the fount was shallow. 
His characters may some of them be immortal, but his books 
will not be. Our children will be familiar with the names 
of Widow Wadman, Uncle Toby, and Doctor Slop; but it 
will be a rather misty eaeeeaeeinete We will not be 
likely to put into their hands Tristram Shandy or the Sen- 
timental Journey. Sterne, it is true, is but one example, 
yet he is a good representative of his time. Later times 
produced more genial humorists and better men. Still wit 
was rather brought into the novel as a sort of a flavor, some- 
thing necessary to make the thing palatable; and witty 
things were often said for wit’s sake alone. But now humor 
is often the greatest power of the novel. It is always aimed 
at something, and always hits it. It is more powerful in 


many ways than argument or reason, for it goes into places 
impregnable to either of these forces. 

The humor of Dickens and Thackeray and Reade and 
Curtis and Holmes, is never broad nor coarse ; it is always 


delicate, and has a vein of sound, healthy philosophy run- 


ning through it. It has more of the tenderness and pathos 
‘of Hood, though Hood was no novelist, than of the qualities 
of Sterne; and though sometimes very sarcastic, it is a 
healthy sarcasm, and is never applied where it is not needed. 


It never is witty for the sake of provoking a laugh ; it never 


° ° 
wastes ammunition for the sake of ing a noise; but 
every joke, every pun, every thrust is aimed at something, 
and always tells. We laugh at Mr. and Mrs. Potephur, 
but beneath all we feel that there is more truth than fun 


there. So we see that in this single ingredient of the novel, 
we have the same characteristic that the novel as a whole 


possesses. They are the characteristics of the age ;—intense- 


ness, practicability, the desire of bringing every force to bear 
upon the purpose in hand. 
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Let us look for a, moment at the comparative morality of 
the novel of the present and of the time we have been con- 
sidering. In genius, imagination and power, the novel of 
the eighteenth century was far superior, as we have said, to 
the early novel. But in point of morals, much remained to 
be done; and although it had not the open dissoluteness of 
the early time, its tone was not high. Indeed we think one 
strong argument we can use in favor of our novel is its high 
moral tone. Our representative works of this class we are 
not afraid to put into the hands of our children, and this is 
more than can be said of all works on theology. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, we perceive 
a change for the better in respect to the moral tone of the 
novel. Female influence undoubtedly had much to do with 
this change; for though there had been female~novelists 
before this time, never, till now, had the feminine element 
entered so largely into this class of literature. Such writers 
as Mrs. Opie, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, and Hannah 
More, must have exerted a good influence. With Scott, 
too, came a great improvement in novels. He raised the 
standard more than any other man; he threw the mantle of 
enchantment over the past; his vivid imagination and cor- 
rect taste glorified every subject he touched. But Scott 
lacked what our novelists possess. Progressive he was not, 
nor universal; what he did was for his time, his country 
and himself, and he has rendered them all immortal. He 
stands there in his niche in the temple of fame, his light 
shining clear and undimmed ; we go about with our torches 


hither and thither; now up in high places, now down in 


dark corners; now flashing upon folly enthroned in wis- 


dom’s rightful seat, now lighting up the gloom where virtue 
and poverty strive with vice and crime ; wherever a torch is 
needed, there some adventurous torch-bearer is ready to go. 


One light streams out from its sacred niche down through 
all the ages, and men come: up and worship it; the other 


oes about among men, and whether heeded or unheeded, it 
oes its appointe work. 
There is yet another thought in connection with the novel 


of the present time. If, as a late writer says, ‘‘ the greatest 
benefit we owe to the artist, whether poet, painter, or nov- 


elist, is the extension of our sympathies,’ then, indeed, 
should the novel of the presént age have the pre-eminence, 
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for at no other time have our feelings of: common humanity 


for all classes been so fully enlisted. Never before have the 


sufferings of the poor in England and the oppressed in our 
own country been so well portrayed ; never before have the 
followers of fashion and frivolity so keenly felt the shafts of 
ridicule and sarcasm ; never before have the virtues of com- 
mon life and domestic duty been rendered so beautiful and 
attractive. Where is the truth better exemplified that an 
upright, pure-minded, whole-souled man is your true gentle- 
man, than in “ John Halifax?” Where is that pride of birth 
and station which overlooks and undervalues honest labor, 
better overcome and rebuked than in Mrs. Gaskell’s ** North 
and South?” Where is the beauty of a woman’s character, 
her strength to resist temptation, her enduring love and 
faithfulness, better portrayed than in that powerful novel, 
“Jane Eyre?” Where do truth and straight-forwardness, 
the tremendous power of the man of principle, who never 
hesitates, never stoops to the slightest evasion, better shine 
forth than in “ White Lies?” And where is the great prin- 
ciple which has shaken a nation to its centre brought so 
powerfully to our very souls, as in “ Uncle Tom?” 

As one studies the works of the old masters, so we study 
the books which other times have produced; we look upon 
them with respect and reverence, for they have been proved 
and handed down to us; time has set his approving seal 
upon them, criticism passes them by yet harms them not. 
But this reverence for the past need not make us blind to 
to the merits of the present. ‘Though one has the works of 
a Raphael or an Angelo in his possession, no less dear is the 
sketch of his childhood’s home, or the pictured face of his 
mother. 

The books of our time are the fruits of our time; if they 
have faults they are the faults of the age, and when the age 
improves they will improve. We have hope for our novels, 
an think they are progressing. The young, awkward, 
unattractive girl, has grown to the delicate, refined woman. 
She takes broader views of life and humanity; let us hope 
that years will mature her powers and give her added 
strength ; so that our children may gather wisdom and 
instruction, pleasure and profit, from her lips. And let us 
hope, also, that some of the many thoughts she has given 
us, which have wiled away many a weary hour, -imparted 
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strength to many a despairing heart, and lightened many a 
darkened path, may not be lost amid the brightness of the 


future, but may go down to posterity with those “ immortal 
things that are not born to die.” N. T. M. 


Art. XVIII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. Discussion of the Scripturalness of Future Endless Punishment. 
Part I: The Affirmative, by Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D. Part II: 
The Negative, by Rev. Sylvanus Cobb. Boston. 1859. pp. 507. 


In the affirmative of this discussion—the substance of which 
is given in Mr. Cobb’s reply, in the form of numerous and ex- 
tended extracts—Dr. Adams makes a statement of several com- 
mon-place objections to the doctrine of Universalism, and also 
brings forward the usual scripture texts relied upon by Calvinists, 
as affirming the doctrine of endless punishment. To all these 
Mr. Cobb replies at length,—as an interested party we may not 
say with what success. In reading the discussion, we have ex- 
perienced but one regret—that |Mr. Cobb did not have an 
opportunity to exert his powers on the most plausible and forci- 
ble objections which have been urged against our faith. We'do 
not doubt the general ability of Dr. Adams; we do not call in 
question his learning, usually considered to be of a high 
order ; we do not doubt that he is capable of ‘strong intellectual 
effort in some departments of theological inquiry. We can 
therefore be guilty of no disrespect when we say, that, as the 
antagonist of Universalism, he is out of his sphere. Certainly, 
in the work under notice, he has not done his cause justice. He 
has not stated the strongest arguments against our theology. 
Any intelligent Universalist can state a much stronger argument 
against Universalism than any of the threadbare objections which 
Dr. Adams has brought forward. 

Further, the weaker argument is sometimes preferred to the 
stronger, even when both are in our author’s mind. On this 
point we will give an example. Universalisis have always re- 
spected the objection to their faith, based upon the presump- 
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tion of endless sinning. They have felt, that this argument— 
resting upon a casual connection between sin and punishment— 
threw upon them the burden of proof. In reply to it, the Uni- 
versalist must lead off, and show it to be false the presumption 
in favor of endless sinning. Of course, being Universalists, we 
believe it possible to disprove this presumption; nevertheless, 
the work of disproving rested with the Universalist. But Dr. 
Adams voluntarily surrenders this presumption, and, in the 
affirmation of penal infliction for sin, takes upon himself the bur- 
den of proof. Let us be understood. Dr. Adams does not deny 
that the outraged conscience is the instrument of punishment, 
His position is, that it continues to be the avenger of guilt only 
through an arbitrary application of the divine power. His 
words are; 


‘“<Tf, therefore, there is to be, in the strict sense of the term, 
punisment after death, it would seem that there must, in the 
nature of things, be visitations upon the wicked of that which 
the Bible calls ‘indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish.’ 
While there must be in the sinner himself a state of things which 
will make these inflictions punishment, there must also be a 
mighty hand stretched out forever, to make the future condition 
of the wicked one of retribution. There is both error and truth 
in the common saying with many that future misery will proceed 
from conscience ;—error, if it be supposed that conscience, left 
to itself, will occasion torment; for, if in this world, with so 
much to stimulate conscience, it so easily falls asleep, the provo- 
cations, and the necessity of self-defence, and redress, and all the 
bad influence of hell, must have the power totally to sear it ;— 
but there is truth in the saying, if it be allowed that God is to 
visit the wicked in ways that will excite conscience against them ; 
this would be ‘infliction,’ compared with which fire and brim- 
stone, though the most appaling images of torture, we can easily 
conceive do not convey more terrible ideas of retribution.” 


(p. 90.) 


In this surrender of the natural argument, as based upon a 
presumed perpetuity of sin, and its inherent power to cause pun- 
ishment, Dr. Adams has seriously weakened his cause. That his 
opponent knew how to dispose of the unwarranted assumption 
of a special infliction of punishment, the following extract will 
show : 


‘In this style our friend proceeds at considerable length to 
exhibit and elucidate his views of the miseries of hell, as being, 
in great part, positive inflictions by the hand of God. We stop 
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not to raise questions here as to the correctness of his application 
of the Scriptures he quotes in this connection to future punish- 
ment, This will be attended to when we reach that point of his 
argument in our review. Our present aim is to bring his sub- 
sequent description of this assumed punisment into one connected 
view with the representation of it given in his Introductory Re- 
marks. If the Christian people of Charlestown, while going 
to and from their business, from day to day, and to and 
from the house of God on Sabbath morning, noon, and night, 
should hear the voices of wailing, and the screeches of anguish 
from the State Prison, and, on inquiry, find that the officers of 
the prison, lest the prisoners should relapse into insensibility to 
their unhappy state, were employing most of their time in jeer- 
ing at their degradation, and stirring them up to a sense of their 
wretchedness by positive and outward inflictions, by racks, pincers, 
goads, nettles, scalds, and burns,—every feeling of humanity 
would be outraged, the whole city would be up in arms, and the 
whole State, as the news should spread, and hurl those fiends 
from their posts of dishonored power. But our friend repre- 
sents that the infinite Jehovah will shut out millions of his de-. 
pendent creatures, finally, from all beauty, light, and good; and, 
lest their habitual gloom and wretchedness should conduce to 
their insensibility, he will then employ his great power in positive 
inflictions of pain, and stirring up and exciting their anguish, 
that, through endless ages, they may roll and writhe in ceaseless 
living torment.” (pp. 90, 91.) 


We have only to add that the book, as containing a full and 
distinct elucidation of the argument, both natural and scriptural, 
for Universalism, makes a missionary work which it will do good 
to circulate. 


2. Commentary on the Gospel of John. By Dr. Augustus 'Tholuck. 
Translated from the German. By Charles P. Krauth, D. D. Phila- 
delphia : Smith, English & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 440. 


The appearance in English of a Commentary on John’s Gos- 
pel, from the greatest of the German theologians, will be hailed 
with delight by all lovers of biblical literature. The peculiari- 
ties of John’s Gospel, as compared with'the synoptical Gospels, 
inexplicable to the unlearned, and the occasion of cavil with the 
skeptical, seem to require an explanation. Tholuck was moved 
to write his commentary with a special view to this necessity. He 
has a theory to the effect that John had a special purpose in writing 
the Gospel. The clue to this purpose he infers from the fact, that 


VOL. XVI. 27 
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the evangelist continually exhibits Jesus in confliet with the Jew- 
ish officials. And he affirms, “ that from its very commencement, 

‘the gospel pursues this theme: The eternal conflict between the 
@ivine light and the corruption of men, exhibited in the opposi- 
tion between the inimical Jewish party and the appearing of the 
Son of God, arid protracted until the light is victorious.” The 
‘occasional conflicts between statements in the gospel and certain 
Gentile heresies, Tholuck regards as incidental to the plan of the 
writer, not as entering into the plan. All the diversities of char- 
acter, event, sentiment, and feeling which distinguish John’s 
record from the other three, he regards as amply accounted for 
by the speciality of his object in making the record. . The lit- 
erary characteristics of John,—felt by every reader as most extra- 
ordinary,—the date and place of his record, the arrangement, 
the genuineness on both external and internal grounds, the diffi- 
culties attending attempts to harmonize the record with the state- 
ments of the other evangelists,—all these matters are discussed 
in an introduction, embracing more than fifty pages. To the 
minister and the student, the value of this introduction is very 
great. It is seldom that so luminous and so instructive a chapter 
finds its way into biblical literature. 

Of the commentary part, we are, as yet, unprepared to speak 
at any length. Our examination has been cursory and scattered. 
We find, however, an exuberance of suggestion, turn where 
we will; a glow of fervor, which betokens the presence of a pro- 
found piety; and learning so genuine, that it crops out of every 
—even the most trivial—explanation. We trust the work will 
speedily find its way to those for whom it has special adaptation 
—the sermon-writer, the theological student, the lover of bibli- 
cal wisdom. The book is brought out in a style which will bear 
using—the substantial preponderating over the fanciful. Strong 
paper, strong binding, and a clear type, are the requisite accom- 
paniments of such a work. 


3. Who is our God? the Son or the Father? A aed of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. By Thomas J. Sawyer, D. D. New York: 
Thatcher and Hutchinson. 1859. pp. 39. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in giving his earnest dissent 
from the Unitarian phase of the theology of Rev. Theodore 
Parker, was betrayed into the use of the following language : 


“Could Theodore Parker worship my God?—Christ Jesus is 
his name. All that there is of God to me is bound up in that 
name. A dim and shadowy effluence rises from Christ, and that 


I am taught to call the Father. A yet more tenuous' and invisible 
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film of thought arises, and that is the Holy Spirit. . But neither 
are to me aught tangible, restful, accessible. They are to be re- 
vealed to my knowledge hereafter, but now only to my faith. 
But Christ stands my manifest God. All I know is of him and 
in him.” 

Dr. Sawyer, in the pamphlet before us, considers the state- 
ments of Mr. Beecher in the light of the New Testament. At 
considerable length he amplifies the contrary doctrine, under the 
following heads : 


©]. That Gop raz Farner is the Supreme God, the maker 
of the heavens and the earth, and the proper object of worship 
to all created intelligences. 2. That Christ Jesus is the Son of 
God, the Sent of God, and under him the Teacher, Ruler, and 
Saviour of men. 3. That the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God 
by which he blesses, enlightens, and sanctifies the soul. 4. That 
instead of the Father and the Holy Spirit rising like exhalations 
from Christ, both the Son and the Spirit come from the Father. 
From all which it follows that, whatever we may say of Christ 
and the Holy Ghost, whatever of divinity they may share, still 
the Father is supreme, the proper Godhead, and the only foun- 
tain of life and power.” 


The pamphlet throughout beats the impress of its author’s 
well disciplined mind; and it meets’ every’ point raised with 
Scripture, learning, and logic. We regret that we do not haye 
more productions from the same accomplished pen. 


4. The Limits of Religious Thought Examined in Eight Lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford. By Henry Longueyille 
Mansel, B.D. Boston. Gould & Lincoln. - 1859. 


This is a most extraordinary book, alike for the singularity of 
its object.and the ability with which it has been composed. In 
the narrow space of a notice, the nature of its contents will not 
permit a very distinct statement, nor can its leading positions be 
criticised, Perhaps we may give a clue to its general character, 
by saying, that it aims to show the incompetency of reason to 
decide against the mysteries of evangelical theology. It is ad- 
mitted that the unrestricted use of reason brings it in conflict 
with such doctrines as the trinity, the incarnation, the imputation 
of sin, the atonement, endless punishment, and concomitant 
dogmas. Mr. Mansel, however, aims to show, that reason, in its 
unrestricted use, is not less against itself, than against the theo- 
logical points named. He quotes, as a motto, the statement of 
Sir William Hamilton: ‘No difficulty emerges in theology, 
which had not previously emerged in philosophy.” Reason is 
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thus thrown into a dilemma. If it persists in assailing theology, 
on the score of irrationality, its method of assault is turned 
upon itself; for its own issues, when pursued beyond a certain 
point, are seen to be contradictory. Mr. Mansel claims to ask 
no favor for theology that philosophers are not compelled to ask 
for reason. In other words, the same necessity that fixes limits 
to philosophical thought, justifies an attempt to establish “ the 
limits of religious thought.”’ , 

Mr. Mansel, however, does not pursue simply the apologetic 
vein. He makes a masterly assault upon rational theology, and 
attempts to show that its issues are unsatisfactory, as being pushed 


beyond the limits of thought. It will be seen from this that he 
belongs to the school of Hamilton. Indeed, he makes direct ac- 
knowledgment to Hamilton’s philosophy of the Unconditioned, 
as furnishing the ground-work of his treatise on ‘‘The Limits 


of Religious Thought.” Since the death of Hamilton, Mansel 


has been considered the most erudite and logical of British 
thinkers. Probably no other man is so competent to give a 
theological direction to the best speculative thought of the age. 

We have no disposition to find fault with Mr. Mansel, simply 
on the ground that we reject most of the theological doctrines 


which he has labored to screen from the assaults of reason. For, 


he does not make the defined incompetency of reason an affirm- 
ative argument in favor of those doctrines. These may be true 
or false. Revelation only can determine these points; but, if 
revealed, (and he thinks they are, as we think they are not,) they 


are not to be set aside because certain exercises of reason pro- 


nounce against them. The question, indeed, arises, Are the 
points wherein reason, by venturing beyond its sphere, acts a 
suicidal part—are these points identical with those wherein it 
pronounces against the evangelical theology? Mr. Mansel at- 
tempts to show that they are thus identical. We will only say, 


that we have not been convinced that he has made good his 
position. é 
As to the general effect of his book, we will say that it is 
somewhat disheartening to those who would lay intelligible 
foundations for their faith. It is not pleasant to find oneself so 


terribly hemmed in by limitations—so constantly driven back 


from a perceived inference, by the allegation that reason has 
already reached the full length of its tether. And the probabil- 
ity is, that reason will be too obstinate to submit to so arbitrary 
a curb; and will run the risk of suicide, rather than forego its 
ancient prerogative of having its own way to the last. The 
book will not convince so much as it will amaze. Doubtless it 


will be somewhat effective as a warning against rash speculation 
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in theology; and hence induce more care and deliberation in 


taking dogmatic positions, on questions so serious and so subtle 
as those which pertain to the domain of religious faith. 


5. What is the Christian fone ? and What constitutes.a Revival 
of It? A Sermon. By Rev. E. W. Reynolds. New York: Thatcher 


& Hutchinson. 1859. pp. 29. 


The usually just saying, that sermons are profitable to hear, 
but not to read, does not apply to the one named above. We 
seldom read the same number of pages with such unqualified 
satisfaction as we have experienced in reading the pamphlet before 
us. The sermon is full of thought; its arrangement is admira- 
ble; and its point practical in a high degree. In reply to the 
question: What is the Christian Religion? the author makes the 
just distinction between the religious sentiment and true religion. 


The religious sentiment is inherent in man; and is identical in 
all men, But it may have a true or false manifestation; and 


hence it becomes true or false, good or bad, according to the form 
which it takes in practical life. This distinction prepares the 
way for a logical statement of what Christianity distinctively is. 


“Tt was not the object of Christ to make mankind religious, 


but to direct and govern this universal religious sentiment—to 
direct it to an appropriate object, and to govern.it by pure and 
rational principles. The very nation of which he was born was 
elaborately religious. The people practiced its ceremonies, treas- 


ured its traditions, and enacted its bigotries with great fidelity. 
For their religion they disputed, they fought, and they suffered. 


They made it the occasion of uncharitableness, of intolerant 
exclusiveness, and of exulting hatred. The leading religious 
class was haughty and cruel, luxurious and bigoted. The most 
’ obvious comfort they derived from their religion was the promise 


it seemed to afford of their personal exaltation, and of the ruin 


and dismay of the Gentile nations. . . . . What was true 
in the beginning of the Christian dispensation, is true to a wide 
extent even now. There is no lack of religion among mankind, 


but, unhappily, the quality is not as good as we could desire. 
The Turks are a religious people, though not as devout in their 


observances as they once were; but they are not much distin- 
guished for philanthropy or moral purity. The pagans are 
religious, but their morality is too often disgusting and their 
worship hideous. Among the nominally Christian nations, 
Feligion is conspicuous, at least once in seven days, and its tem- 
ples decorate the most reprobate cities and the rudest frontiers. 


‘But, unhappily, the devout Romanists often betray a logse con- 
27* 
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science, while they exemplify a repugnant superstition. And 
the keen and enterprising Protestant sects too frequently over- 
look the weighty matters of the moral law, in their anxiety to 


save a creed or damn a schismatic. There is still occasion to 


discriminate between religion and Christianity. Creeds and 


superstitions, annually galvanized by fanaticism, may constitute 
religion, in the ordinary and loose signification of this term— 
but they are not the Christian religion.” (pp. 6, 7.) 


The Christian religion is shown, under suitable heads, to be a 


manifestation of the religious sentiment in human character after 
the model of the character of Christ. But it has a theological 
as well as a practical form. It is a faith as well as a life; it is 
a faith in order to become a life. Passing over the author’s treat- 


ment of this branch of his theme, we pause with his picture of 
what is falsely called a revival of Christian religion, We know 


not where we have seen a better or a more obviously just state- 
ment of ‘the trophies of a theological revival,’”’ than our author 
has given in the sermon under notice. "Who does not at once 


identify the class portrayed in the following extract? 


“There is a class of hard, coarse men—obtuse in perception, 


gross in feeling, depraved in habit—whose reprobate course has 
loaded their consciences with more evil than they can sustain. 
The moral nature, like the physical, is nauseated by excessive 


perversion and abuse, There will come a reaction against the 


abuse, whether a cure is effected or not—a protest against the 
disease without respect to the remedy that may be prescribed. 
These men, coming into the atmosphere of a revival—conscious 


of the debased lives they have led—are naturally impressed by 
the stern denunciations of impiety that are launched upon them. 
To their coarse imaginations, the gross portraits of the Almighty 
that are exhibited, appear consistent and real. The ruffianly 
qualities they are conscious of possessing, help them to conceive 
a God tyrannical, revengeful, and unjust. The graphic hyper- 
boles of the Hebrew Scriptures—in which God is likened to an 
oriental king—are received, by such minds, as literal statements. 


They are awakened by a vivid sense of peril. Their strong ani- 
mal nature—always in the ascendant—takes the alarm; and, 


while they are not especially enraptured by the prospect of 
heaven, they are vividly alive to the danger of hell. In the 
climax of their terror, they come to their knees—not unlike wild 
horses, snared in the lasso of the hunters. They are then 
soothed, admonished, and comforted, taken into the church, and 
pronounced converted. The truth is, they have taken a medicine 
that has made them deadly sick, but the disease is not eradicated. 
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They are said to have “experienced religion,” an expression as 
destitute of any definite sense as to say of men that they have 
** experienced life.’’ It would be more accurate to say, that they 
have become frightened at the danger of sin, and dimly sensible 


that the church is a providential fortress, designed to shelter men 
from the penalty of their own misdeeds, They have become 


prudent, but not regenerated. They may, hereafter, become con- 
verted, resisting the strong under-current of habit, and sailing 
resolute, against wind and waves, into a deep spiritual element ; 


but the chances are dubious. Most of these characters relapse— 

recover their nervous hardihood—cast off the theological lasso, 

and run wild again. (pp. 24, 25.) 
The cause of pure Christian religion will be advanced by such 


expositions of it as are given in the sermon on which we have 
commented. Neither dry in logic, commonplace in thought, 


nor sentimental in tone, but earnest, pointed and practical, we 


heartily commend the style of literature it represents as calcu- 
lated to meet a want which has not, as yet, been largely gratified. 


6, The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival, with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch, Intwo volumes, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859, 


The most noticeable feature of this collection of poems is the 
accompanying biographical sketch of the poet. The poetry of 
Percival is perhaps as familiar to American readers as that of any 


native author, after Bryant and Longfellow; but the particulars 


of his life will be new to the majority of readers. And a strange 
life was his—a mixture of romance, melancholy and poverty—a 
continuous struggle with misfortune, not at all lightened by 
native cheerfulness of disposition. His learning was extensive 


and varied ; was wonderfully exact and minute in several of the 


sciences, particularly in geology ; embraced nearly all the Eu- 
ropean languages, the most difficult of which he studied with 
the most enthusiasm. He was not social, and often repelled by 
an appearance of haughtiness, which, however, was only an ap- 
pearance. He was impetuous in every thing. His poetry was 
thrown off—never was elaborated, and was seldom revised. He 
was a master of the pure Saxon, and could make it flow as few 
have ever been able to do. Had his outward fortune been more 
favorable, he might have secured a larger, but probably not a 


better monument of his intellectual greatness, than we now have 
in these beautiful volumes. The binding in blue, with gold 
edging and a fine portrait, gives the poems an appropriate 
setting. 
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, 7% Poems. By Owen Meredith, The Wanderer and Clytem- 
nestra. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 


The publishers express their high estimate of these .poems by 
conferring upon them the now honored garb of blue binding and 
gold edging; a distinction which makes the author a peer with 
Tennyson and Longfellow. Nor in this do they evince a lack of 
discrimination. ‘With less creative faculty than either of the 
two authors named, he is hardly their inferior in the -melody and 
flow of his verse. Owen Meredith is an assumed name for 
Robert Bulwer Lytton, son of the novelist; and, considering 
‘that the poems which make up the present collection, are the 
productions of youth, it seems not improbable that the -son will 
reach as high a position in verse as has the father in prose. His 
effusions are unequal, and warrant the hope, that riper experi- 
ence will enable the author to sustain the higher flights of his 
muse. But even his poorest verse is far above the .common- 
place. 


8. Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 


Studies, Stories, and Memoirs. By ‘Mrs. Jameson. Same Pub- 
lishers. 1859 


In the literary relations of the fine arts, Mrs. Jameson has few 
equals, None write of the old masters with so much of sincere 
feeling; none-throw so much of present interest over the artistic 
experiences of a remote age. In her Memoirs-of the Painters, 
one would think, from the evident personal attachment she 
evinces, that Giotto, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian,-and their 
contemporaries in art, had been-among her most intimate and most 
cherished acquintances. With such personality of feeling, even 
moderate literary skill would make an entertaining book. What 
a charm must it give when guiding the pen that has mastered 
-every grace of rhetoric! Mrs. Jameson ‘is-no -pedant in art. 
‘She appreciates the beautiful, and is moved to raptures ‘by its 
embodiments in. statuary and painting. Her Memoirs of the 
‘Early Italian ‘Painters has, in the same department of literature, 
nothing that approaches, much less any-thing that excels it. 

‘Her “Studies ” dwell largely on Goethe, ‘Byron and Schiller. 
Her “Tales embrace’ ** The False One,” “ Halloran, the Pedlar,’’ 
‘s¢ The Indian Mother,” ** Mueh Coin, Much Care.” Her “ Me- 
‘moirs illustrative of Art,” embrace the “‘House of Titian,”’ 
‘*¢ Washington Allston,” and“ Adelaide Kemble.” The * blue 
and gold” are peculiarly appropriate accompaniments of works 
so replete with the beautiful in thought and sentiment, as every 
thing from Mrs. Jameson’s pen. 
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9. Summer Pictures: from Copenhagen to Venice. By Henry M. 
Field. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1859. 


An incidental and unexpected value attaches to a large portion 
of this work, from the circumstance that several chapters give 
sketches of characters, places, and political movements now 
brought into conspicuous foreground by the existing war in 
Europe. Louis Napoleon, the Royal family of Austria, the lakes 
Como and Maggiore, Milan, Austrian rule in Italy, the feelings 
of the Italians towards the Austrians—all are topics of discus- 
sion and explanation by an intelligent observer. The writer 
employs the occasion of his visit to the locality to explain the 
revolution of 1848; and he gives prominence to the Hungarian 
element in that unsuccessful strife. These topics have an interest 
at all times; but in view of the opening mysteries of the present 
strife in Europe, the interest is peculiarly vital. We should 
recommend Mr. Field’s volume as particularly calculated to put 
his readers into a position to view intelligibly the present course 
of events in Europe. We are highly pleased with the writer’s 
sketches of persons in England. His description of Spurgeon 
is the most graphic of any thing we have as yet read respecting | 
that distinguished person. 


10. Plan of the Creation; or, Other Worlds and Who Inhabit 
Them. By Rev. C. L. Hequembourg. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Company. 1859, 


Whatever may be deemed the intrinsic merit of this book, no 
reader can deny its rightful claim to originality. The writer 
has thought out his own theories, and has advocated them with 
becoming enthusiasm. His general theology is, that the crea- 
tion is, as yet, in its infancy; that foremost among the many 
worlds is our own planet; that there is no ground for assuming 
that other planets are, as yet, inhabited, though the author 
argues that they are to be inhabited ; that the material universe, 
in all its suns and planets, is subject to Christ and his church ; 
that the ascendency of the church will be gradual, yet sure, in- 
volving an utter extermination of voluntary evil. Without 
intending it—he is a Calvinist and a believer in endless punish- 
ment,—the author occasionally comes very near dogmatic Uni- 
versalism, and, in many of his principles, logically involves 
it. He correctly apprehends the predictions of Christ and 
his apostles respecting the ‘“‘ Second Coming,” and interprets 
the passages referring to it as Universalists have always done,— 
as having a special fulfilment in the age in which the prophecies 
were spoken. There are many things in the book that we deem 
true and well stated, many things from which we dissent, and 
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not a few things that we must deem visionary. It is written in 
an excellent spirit, evidencing a love of truth. It will interest 
where it does not convince. 


11. Thoughts on Educational Topics and Institututions. By George 
S. Boutwell. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1859. pp. 365. 


A timely work on one of the most practical of all subjects, 
from one of the most practical of our public men. The 
comprises various lectures, addresses, and reports, given by the 
author since his official connection with the public school system 
in Massachusetts. If we were forced to express the general 
character of the book by a single word, we should say that it is 
throughout the offspring of good sense. Not pedantry, not rhe- 
torical trick, but plain wisdom characterizes every sentence, If 
we may select a single chapter out of the thirteen comprised in. 
the volume, as evidencing the practical sagacity of the author, we 
should name the one on “Elementary Training in the Public 
Schools.” The most serious difficulty appears in attempts at 
primary teaching. The tender age of the pupils renders their 
health a matter of first consideration; and the question how to 
train their minds without injury to their bodies, is the first pro- 
blem which every teacher must solve. Mr. Boutwell has met 
the question in suggestions which commend themselves to every 
reader’s judgment. Study must be made interesting to childyen, 
by recognizing their peculiar aptitudes, by humoring and coun- 
teracting their peculiar weaknesses. Care must be taken that 
their minds are engaged in the studies assigned them. The first 
experience in the school-room must seem unnecessarily strange 
to them, Where they have been under proper training in their 
homes, the transition from the home to the school must be as easy 
and gradual as possible. The first special result aimed at should 
be correct reading, as this accomplishment is indispensable to 
advancement in all. other branches. “So imperfectly is reading 
sometimes taught, that pupils are found in advanced classes, and 
in advanced schools, whose progress in other branches is retarded 
by their inability to read the language fluently and intelli- 
gently. When children are well educated in reading, .. , 
they are, of course, by the knowledge of language acquired, 
able to comprehend, with greater facility, every study to 
which they are called.” There is pressing need in most primary 
schools of a practical application of the rules which Mr. Bout- 
well has stated with much force. In various chapters he dis- 
cusses the subject of the High School system, Normal school 
training, Female education, and kindred topics; touching more 
particularly the relations of learning to crime, reformation, and 
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liberty. The book should be put in the hands of every teacher ; 
and it would not be amiss if its wisdom should be applied in 
the family circle. 


12. The Good News of God. Sermons. By Charles Kingsley 
New York: Burt, Hutchinson & Abbey. 1859. 


Sydney Smith wrote the most sparkling of reviews and the 
dullest of sermons. It does not therefore follow that the author 
‘of “ Alton Locke” and ‘* Hypatia”’ has, in the composition of the 
sermons named above, been deserted by his genius. The elerical 
character of Smith was professional; Charles Kingsley is an 
‘earnest man to the core, and will engage in nothing that does 
not enlist his full sympathy. His theology is a sort of mixture 
compounded of the Thirty-Nine Aiticles, and the transcendental 
philosophy. He at once loves the church of which he is a mem- 
ber, and loves to express his own thought freely. The Bible, 
the Prayer-Book, his own philosophy are all freely mingled in his 
sermons. His style is direct. Not a circumlocution can be 
found. He talks; his sentences are conversational in their struc- 
ture. His deep sympathies, linking him with every movement 
of his day, makes him practical and fervent in every sentence. 
We heartily commend his book of sermons to the reader’s 
attention. 


13. Sermons Preached and Revised, by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Fifth Series. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1859. 


The suddenness of the unprecedented reputation of Mr. Spur- ~ 
geon with “‘the common people,” has led the cultivated few to 
question the justness of his claims to the favorable regards of 
the community. The suspicion has been that he was to prove 
but a “nine-days wonder,’ to be succeeded by some other 
equally eccentric novelty. But Mr. Spurgeon holds his own with 
the masses, and is fast compelling the respect of those whose 
refined sensibilities are not unfrequently shocked by a coarse 
allusion or an inelegant metaphor. His sermons have so much 
of directness, simplicity, and pomt, that their wide circulation 
is rationally accounted for. 


14. The life of Frederick William Von Steuben, Major General in 
the Revolutionary Army. By Friedrich Kapp. With an Introduction 
by George Bancroft. New York: Mason Brothers. 1859. 


This work adds a new'and, in some respects, a peculiar fund 
to our knowledge of the details of the American Revolution. 
The success of the American cause is owing, in no small degree, 
to the services of foreigners, who, in matters of discipline par- 
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ticularly, had an experience to which the American officers were, 
for most part, strangers. Conspicuous among this class, wag 
Baron Steuben. His name frequently occurs in the American 
annals of the period; and the value of his services were duly 
appreciated. But till the appearance of this book, we have had 
but scanty knowledge of his general history. His biographer 
has evidently given the public an authentic book—the papers of 
Steuben himself furnishing him many of the most important par- 
ticulars. Opinions respecting the war and the American cause 
generally, are freely given, and have especial value as coming 
from a foreigner. In an Introduction, Mr. Bancroft, the histo- 
rian, gives expression to his entire confidence in the fidelity and 
truthfulness of the book. 


15. The Harvest of Love. A Story for the Home Circle. By Min- 
nie S. Davis. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1859. 


This, in the form of fiction, is the history of a youth who, as 
the victim of unkind treatment, becomes unamiable in disposition, 
mischievous in conduct, and gives promise of a wretched man- 
hood ; but who, under the counteracting influence of love—both 
in its general and its ‘‘ tender’ forms—undergoes a revolution 
in character; becomes exemplary and truthful in conduct, and 


reaches a happy and prosperous manhood. With perhaps some 
exaggerations of vice and of virtue,—the privilege of all novel- 
ists, —the story is exceedingly well told, and holds the reader's 
attention from the beginning to the close. The writer has estab- 
lished a desirable reputation with the lovers of light literature. 


16. To Cubaand Back. A Vacation Voyage. By Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Were not the merited fame of successful authorship eclipsed 
by that of a splendid legal reputation, Mr. Dana would always 
be thought of as one of the few classic writers of America. 
Genius, a costly culture, a high sense of rectitude, and a dis- 
interested devotion to principle, all combine to form in hima 
noble manhood. An innate conservatism is neutralized by its 
unquestioned sincerity. He belongs to an illustrious line, and 
he amply sustains an hereditary reputation. His independent 
spirit has in it no particle of stubbornness. We respect the man 
quite as much as we admire him. Of the book before us, 
we need say but a word. We read it with unabated interest at 
a ‘‘sitting.” Its pictures of Cuba and its people are graphic, 
and give internal evidence of being just. 
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ART. XIX; 


The Doctrine of Necessity. 


ON resuming the disquisition which we introduced a year 
ago, it is no more than good manners to acknowledge the 
attentions that have been paid to our former Article. With 
all who have bestowed labor upon it, we reciprocate friendly 
regards and assurances of respect. But we beg leave to 
observe, that -disputations between essayists, in the way of 
review, defence, rejoinder, and answer, are very apt, if pro- 
longed, to run into narrow criticisms on each others’ per- 
formances, on each others’ personal consistency, and on 
other individual peculiarities, which have little to do with 
the merits of the question at large. The essential elements 
that determine a subject, are in danger of being left, in order 
to hunt.down some crude argument, or hasty position, of 
an individual opponent, or to turn some unlucky expression 
of his against him. Old hunters, we are told, have a say- 
ing, that “the good dog is the dog that follows the coon, 
instead of worrying the pack, or daffing with them.” In 
the present case, the question of Necessitarianism is the coon. 
Let us, then, take after it, as soon as we get ready to start 
again. 

First, however, we would bespeak attention to a prelimi- 
nary remark. Now, the question before us is not, Whether 
God is Sovereign, For of this truth we have no doubt. It 
does, indeed, appear to us that Necessitarianism sets it aside, 
and subjects God to the same Necessity in which it fixes 
man. But that is zfs concern, not ours. With ourselves, 
the only question which could arise with respect to that 
truth, is the following: Whether the Sovereignty of God 
is of such a nature as that He must will and produce all the 
sin in the world,—we mean, in any natural sense of the 
word; or whether, on the contrary, his Sovereignty is of 


1We apologize for using the term “Necessitarianism.” There 
seemed to be need of some term, that might cover the whole of the 
ground occupied by Fatalism and the Doctrine of Necessity ; since we 
sometimes have occasion to speak of the general principle, without 
distinguishing the two schemes into which it is fashioned. 


VOL. XVI. 
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such a nature as to be opposed to all sin,—we still mean, in 
the natural sense of the expression. And to this question, 
we suppose, there will be no difference in the answers given 
by thinkers, on all sides; none, at least, so long as they 
keep to the common sense of language. If they ever appear 
to differ, it will be by their resorting to some unintelligible 
_ use of words. For that He who is perfect holiness, and 
perfect truthfulness, wills sin, that he wills it into his 
creatures, and at the same time forbids them to do the very 
. thing which he wills them to do,—forbids them, under pain 
of his displeasure, to do what he makes them do,—this, 
taken in any natural sense of the words, would be a propo-: 
sition absolutely unthinkable, to say nothing of its moral 
aspects. We can not even so much as think of perfect holi- 
ness but as opposed to sin, nor of perfect truthfulness but as 
opposed to false pretence. And now, to say that in order 
to hold to the holy and truthful Sovereignty of God, we 
must also hold him: to will and produce sin while he 
denounces it, or to say that a denial of the latter is a denial 
of the former, certainly seems like using language after the 
noted prescription, to conceal one’s meaning, if meaning 
there be. - 

Entering, now, on the main purpose of the present arti- 
cle, and passing by that scheme of Necessitarianism which 
is usually called Fatalism, we will attend chiefly to the 
other, or modified, scheme, commonly known as the Doc- 
trine of Necessity. Fatalism, as a scheme, we may suppose 
to have been sufficiently laid open in the former article, 
especially as but few can be brought to stand by it in its 
integrity and self-consistent forms. But:the more current 
Doctrine of Necessity, though already discussed at some 
length, may be considered a little further, with profit per- 
haps to a clear understanding of the matter. 

There appears to be a self-inconsistency in its course. 
And this inconsistency is not accidental, but inherent in its 
very plan ; as will appear, if we look into the case. 

Take the so-called Doctrine of Necessity, in its philo- 
sophical form; for, like Fatalism, it has its philosophical 
form, and its theological form. ‘The latter we reserve for 
subsequent consideration. At present, we ask concerning 
the former only, On what basis does it stand? Wholly 
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on that of strictest Necessity. Let it be observed, that the 
least admission of any different element into the case, 
explodes the entire structure. This isa circumstance which, 
it appears to us, is not commonly seen with perfect distinct- 
ness; may we, therefore, refer to our former article, for a 
fuller exposition of it. Thus, founded on pure Necessity, 
argued on pure Necessity, and defended on pure Necessity, . 
the doctrine claims to be impregnable on that ground alone. 
But having once become apparently established on those 
premises, it finds that, in order to adjust itself to certain 
exigences, it must mitigate this its vital principle by com- 
pounding it with some agency of a different kind ; forgetful, 
it would seem, of the only condition on which it can hold 
its being. We will describe, more in detail, the process 
through which it passes. 

In its philosophical form, then, the doctrine is constructed 
out of the general maxim, that every thing is necessitated 
by a fixed succession of previous and attendant causes; we 
say, out of this general maxim applied to the human mind 
and conduct, thus: Every movement of our minds, every 
state of our minds, good or bad, whether it be character, 
disposition, purpose, motive, or volition, must be produced, 
precisely such as it is, by some immediate cause or causes ; 
and these immediate causes, together with their action, must 
be produced, in their turn, by another set of causes behind, 
of which we have no control; and these, again, by some- 
thing else still further back, and further out of our reach; 
and so backwards, set behind set, ad infinitum. The whole, 
however, is but one tightly linked series, that is interwoven, 
like a netting of wires, through our wills and through all 
our faculties, holding them, and so working them after its 
own way. Our wills, our faculties, can not so much as 
move, but by the Galvanic shocks that are sent along these 
wires,—if we may use such a metaphor. Whatever activi- 
ties we may have within ourselves, they are put in action, 
and kept in action, and wholly directed in their action, by 
the force transmitted down to them, from past eternity, 
through that infinite chain of causes. No movement, no 
ability to move, ever springs up within us, in any other way ; 
so that we can not think, nor feel, nor will, nor intend, nor 
act, but as we are made to do by the working of this con- 
catenation that operates behind, around, and through us. 
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Our characters, motives, and conduct, therefore, are all 


wrought out in us by a power of which we are but passive 
instruments, and not by any power committed to our own 
management. All things are thus necessitated to be pre- 
cisely as they are, in the world of mind, as well as in the 
world of matter. 


Such is, in substance, the argument by which the Doc- 


trine of Necessity is first reared, and then supported,—we 
mean, in its philosophical form. And, as a speculation, it 
looks perfect ; could we but keep facts out of view! It is 


important to observe, here, that the essential principle of 
this argument is, not that of Necessity in some general 


terms merely, but that of a Necessity universal, all-producing, 
and every where absolute. In this alone lies the supposed 
strength of the argument. Let us be reminded that the 


hypothesis of Free-will itself, even to the most extravagant 


lengths in which it was ever proposed, admits of a great 


amount of Necessity in the world. What distinguishes 
therefrom the hypothesis under consideration, is, that this 
admits of nothing else,—of no possibility of any thing but 


as it is produced by Necessity. Aut totum, aut nihil. 


So far, however, as we have now followed the doctrine, 
it appears to be consistent with itself, whether it is consist- 
ent with other things, or not. So far, too, it is identical 


with Fatalism. 
But now, there come up certain facts, which it must pro- 


vide for; and, among others, the facts of duty, of responsi- 
bility, of our demerit for one kind of motives and conduct, 
of our well-deserving for another kind of motives and con- 


duct,—in short, the whole class of moral facts. How shall 
the doctrine meet these? For they all presuppose that we 


are really authors and masters of our conduct for which we 
must answer, and that, in our purposings and doings for 
which we are responsible, we are not mere instruments of a 


foreign power. To say that it is our “duty” to have the 
infinite chain of causes work, either as it does, or otherwise, 
or to say that we are in any way “ responsible ”’ for its ope- 
rations outside of our control, is too plainly void of meaning. 
How, then, shall the doctrine dispose of this obvious incon- 
gruity between itself and the moral facts ? 

Fatalism clears the difficulty, at once, by denying the 
facts. Duty, responsibility, desert, demerit, sim, and virtue, 
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it pronounces to be illusions. Sometimes, however, it makes 
the denial in a more covert way, that is, by substituting other 
things for these realities, and calling the substitutes by their 
names. Thus, for responsibility, it substitutes mere feeling 
of pain or pleasure ; so that, in its dialect, to be responsible 
for our conduct, is only to be painfully or pleasurabl 


affected by it, just as we may be painfully or pleasurably 
affected by any thing else. But here the difficulty is, that 


we know the facts of duty, responsibility, &c., to be essen- 
tially different from these substitutes, and to be realities in 
their distinctive nature ; that we know them to be so, as cer- 


tainly, and by the very same kind of intuition, as we know 
there is such a reality as Truth, or F alsehood, or such a law 


as Causation. 
It will not do, therefore, for the Doctrine of Necessity to 


go straight on into the Fatalistic denial, or substitution, if 


it would keep on any terms with the common-sense of man- 


kind, or if it would refrain from exploding all moral princi- 
ple. It must find some other way. Now, there is one other 
straight-forward way for it; that is, to assume that a per- 


son’s responsibility, desert, and demerit, have nothing to do 


with the questions, Whether he could have avoided doing 


the acts that he is to answer for; and, Whether he himself 
was the master of those acts, or whether, on the contrary, 
they were produced by agencies over which he has no con- 


trol. Let it only be assumed that these questions have 


nothing to do with the case, and then those moral facts can 
be held, after a fashion, along with the hypothesis. And— 
curious to remark! this is the way which the doctrine actu- 


ally took, in former times. Hence, .the notion of imputed 


sin and righteousness; of our having sinned in Adam; 
hence, too, the allegation of our guilt and responsibility for 
acts of foreign agency ; hence, the plea that it lay with the 
sovereign (meaning the arbitrary) decree of God to make us 
responsible for any and all things indifferently. On this 
position, and around it, the doctrine lingered for a good 
while. 

But here, again, the difficulty was, that we intuitively 
know that our duty, responsibility, merit, and demerit, 


belong only to acts which we can do, or not do, uncontrolled 

therein by causes beyond our reach. Tell men, in plain 

language, that they are morally responsible for what they 
28* 
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never could have prevented, and they know at once that we 
are talking nonsense; tell them, concerning any business 
which they understand, that they are guilty for what was 
done by oe outside of their control, and all men will 
treat it as nonsense. We might as well talk to them of 
their being guilty of the spots on th® sun, or of the aberra- 
tions of Uranus. The plea, therefore, that served for a 
while, had to be given up; and so duty, responsibility, 
demerit, &c., were left standing on their own distinctive 
grounds of human ability. 

And, now, how shall the Doctrine of Necessity manage 
with these moral facts? The two methods, just named, 
being foreclosed, there is no straight-forward way left for it 
to take. In this dilemma, it is forced to turn back. It 
begins to re-inspect that argument of universal absolute 
Necessity, to which it owes its being, to see whether it can 
not be modified in some such way as will admit of human 
duty, responsibility, sin and virtue, on their own distinctive 
grounds. A very hazardous thing for the doctrine, one 
would think,—this unsettling and remodelling of the very 
foundation on which alone it has a being! certainly, a fatal 
thing for the doctrine, if it goes to meddling with its own 
vital principle, Necessity! Yet, this is the very thing it 
does; though cautiously, at first. It pleads, first, that the 
Necessity which necessitates our character and actions, is 
not Natural Necessity, but Moral Necessity ; which is,— 
or else which is not,—of a necessitating kind, (pardon us 
for putting the studied ambiguity into plain terms!); that 
is, it necessitates when we wish to construct or defend the 
doctrine, and almost seems not to necessitate when we wish 
to reconcile the doctrine with facts. Then, the doctrine 
takes another step in this direction; it pleads that what it 
has hitherto called Necessity, and used as such, and argued 
upon as such, is not Necessity at all, but rather, Efficiency, — 
which, one would suppose, must be either the same thing, 
or not the same thing: a supposition, of fatal consequence, 
taken one way or the other. And here the doctrine some- 
times stops. But sometimes, too, it goes on still further, 
and seal that, after all, its real principle is nothing but 
Certainty, in distinction from Necessity ; and even Certainty 
only of such a kind as leaves us masters of our wills, motives, 
and actions; though the doctrine is obliged to add, that our 
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wills, motives, and actions are, at the same time, infallibly 
produced and determined oy the infinite chain of causes 
behind. And, finally, the whole matter is summed up in 
the two-fold conclusion, that, since we are not necessitated, 
we could do differently from what we do, and are therefore 
fully responsible for our characters and conduct; but that, 
nevertheless, since it must be that our characters and con- 
duct are infallibly produced and determined by the eternal 
procession of fixed causes, the Doctrine of Necessity is 
demonstrated to be true,—and so, all is harmonious! A 
conclusion self-contradictory, if language has any intelligible 
meaning. The self-contradiction is inherent in its — 
plan; which is, to begin with Fatalism, but to end wit 
escaping from the conclusions of Fatalism, and agreeing 
with the insuppressible dictates of our nature. 

On the successive stages through which the doctrine thus 
passes, let us remark, in general, that men’s characters, 
motives, and actions, are either wholly necessitated, or else 
they are not. If they are, then no attempt to put the fact 
out of sight, no attempt to give a different impression of the 
case, is allowable. But if they are not wholly necessitated, 
then the doctrine itself is founded on a false assumption at 
the beginning, and we have nothing further to do with it. 
There certainly can be no doubt that this is the alternative ; 
the only question is, Which side of the alternative shall be 
taken ? and adhered to, without compromise or concealment. 
It should be remembered that even the Doctrine of Free- 
Will, in its common forms, admits that men’s characters, 
motives, and conduct, are formed partly by Necessity. 
Whether they are wholly so formed, is the point in dispute 
between the two doctrines. 

To this general remark, let us add some particular ones 
on the separate positions we have enumerated in describing 
the course through which the doctrine has passed. 

1. When the doctrine claims to admit that we could do 
differently from what we do, its language is well adapted to 
conceal its meaning. It means, only, that we could do dif- 
ferently, if we were made to do so. It maintains that, in 
all cases, the real ground of our doing as we do, is, that we 
are made to do so; and, on the same ground, we could of 
course do differently, 4f we were made to do ae It 
regards our entire being as an apparatus fitted equally for 
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this or that action, accordingly as it is made to work this 
way or that, by forces applied. For instance, we have 
muscles that can be moved any way by our wills, and our 
wills can be moved any way by appropriate motive-powers, 
and these motive-powers can be made to be of any kind by 
fitting stimulants, and so on; but still the whole complex 
apparatus, physical and mental, depends, for its action in 
whatsoever way, on the- infinite chain of causes behind. 
Such is its meaning, when stript of all disguise. 
And here, let us mention another illusive plea, which the 
doctrine uses to the same end. The distinction, between 
natural power and what is called moral power, has often 
been adduced, to make out that we could do—that we have 
power to do—differently from what we are, at the same time, 
infallibly made to do; that is, as it further explains, we have 
sufficient natural power, though not the moral power. This, 
however, has been as often shown to be a fallacy of the thin- 
nest kind, even according to the doctrine itself For, the 
doctrine maintains that we can not do any voluntary act 
whatsoever, unless we have the requisite power of both kinds, 
namely, the moral as well as the natural ; and it also main- 
tains that, in all cases of voluntary action, the moral power 
to do differently from what we do, is wanting. Now, say, 
if we please, that we have the natural power; but this, it is 
admitted, is of no avail, without the moral power. And it 
is contended, that this moral power we neither have, nor 
can have, unless it is wrought within us by causes beyond 
our control. How, then, we would ask, is that power suf- 
ficient, which, in the very case alleged, is of no efficiency? 
How is it that we can do what we neither have, nor can 
have, the qualification for doing? For, according to the 
doctrine, the fixed order of the universe does not admit, in 
a single instance of our voluntary action, that we should 
have moral power to do otherwise than as we do. How is 
it, then, that we have the ability? One is reminded of the 
pouvoir prochain, and the grace suffisante, of Pascal’s Lettres 
Provineiales. 
Perhaps it will be replied that, in this case, the moral 
ower to do, is only the will to do; and that, if we have 
not the will, the blame is our own. Indeed! Is it meant, 
then, in good faith, that we make, or govern, or direct, our 
will, and that we are not wholly dependent, in all these 
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respects, on an agency of which we have no control, but 
which controls us? Is it meant that we could work our 
will differently from what it is made to work by the only 
causes that belong to it ? 

2. When the doctrine discards the term Necessity, and 
substitutes in its room the words Efficiency, Certainty, &c., 
@be object must be one of the two following: either to get 
a softer word, that means precisely the same thing; or else, 
to express a principle really different from that of Necessity. 
In the former case, the change is merely verbal, and is not 
worth disputing about, nor even making; in the latter case, 
it is suicidal, and saves one the trouble of confutation. If 
it should be pleaded that the object is to prevent an impres- 
sion which, it is alleged, the term Necessity is apt to give, 
of compulsion against will, may we take the liberty to refer 
to what was said, on that point, in the former article. This 
plea, however, presupposes that the change is merely verbal, 
and that it does not affect the principle, except to set it in a 
clearer light. It is only an indirect way of saying that 
Necessity begins with us by controlling our very. wills, 
instead of constraining us against our wills; that Necessity 
is so thorough as to leave neither our wills nor ourselves an 
power to be against it, or to do otherwise than to drift wit 
the all-sweeping current. This, when clearly understood, 
does not appear to soften the matter. 

3. There is one of those positions, on which some expla- 
nations may be needed, to guard against a very natural 
mistake of the meaning. When the Doctrine of Necessity, 
as distinguished from Fatalism, formerly assumed that we 
were responsible for what we could not avoid doing, and 
even for acts produced and determined within us by foreign 
agency, it still meant that we were truly responsible, that 
we were blame-worthy, worthy of condemnation, that we not 
only felt as if we were guilty, but that we were guilty, that 
we strictly deserved, merited, God’s displeasure and judg- 
ment. There was no leaning towards the Fatalistic denial, 
or substitution ; the distinctive reality itself was asserted, 
though asserted on absurd grounds. 

What we would now remark, is, that, if we adopt this 
obsolete position, we can not then object to the doctrine of 
wmputed sin and righteousness; or to original sin; to the 
notion of our having been created sinners; nor to our being 
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really guilty of all the misconduct ever practised in the 
world. What though it was wrought out by other agency 
than ours? that circumstance has nothing to do with the 
case, according to the position. 

4. But if we go back behind the so called Doctrine of 
Necessity, and adopt the Fatalistic substitution of mere 
suffering and pleasure, for responsibility, eliminating thy 
distinctive idea of desert,—if we resort to this Fatalistic 
dialect, then we are to say, in order to be consistent, that 
we are responsible for every thing in the universe that 
causes our suffering or pleasure; for fair or foul weather, 
for heat and cold, for earthquakes and for the quiet state of 
nature, &c. 

We do not think it needful to follow the doctrine out into 
its numerous other absurdities. Let it be observed, that 
those which we have mentioned belong exclusively to the 
class which it is forced into, by its conflict with the dictates 
only of our moral nature. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to suppose that there are none of a different class. 
There are as many, and as remarkable, absurdities, into 
which the doctrine is driven by its conflict with our intui- 
tive cognizance of the laws of voluntary acts in general, 
non-moral as well as moral. Men are conscious that’ both 
their intellect, and their voluntary activities, even in the 
most indifferent affairs of life, do not work after the manner 
prescribed by the doctrine in its philosophical form. There 
is an inexpugnable conviction in the human soul that, in 
thinking and choosing, in determining and striving, we are 
not mere instruments, passive in ourselves, and moved only 
by causes of which we are not masters. It does no more 
good to argue against this conviction, than it does to argue 
against the existence of an outward world, as many have 
done; in either case, the argument itself is always con- 
ducted with the very precautions that are, the meanwhile, 
suggested by our intuitive cognizance of the contrary fact, 
and that betray such a cognizance. Hence, the endless 
absurdities incurred in that quarter. We shall not, how- 
ever, enter upon these, at present. 

It is, indeed, sometimes alleged that our consciousnes, on 
the contrary, recognizes the principle of Necessity as under- 
lying all our actions ; for, Do we not feel that we are gov- 
erned by motives, in every thing that we voluntarily do? 
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And if so, it may be said, we are necessitated, and feel our- 
selves to,be necessitated, by motives; so that whoever 
contends against the Doctrine of Necessity, contradicts 
himself. 

Now, we grant that if we were really governed by motives, 
as seems to be alleged, the position we have taken would 
be—not a self-contradiction, perhaps,—but what is worse, 
a contradiction of fact. We should be very sorry to run 
into this, since we mean to have great respect for facts, and 
none for speculations that conflict with them. What, then, 
is the fact, as to our being governed by motives? Let us 
note, that the question is, Whether we are governed b 
them; for there is no question that we determine our will 
untary acts by means of motives. But are we governed by 
them ? 7 

As this is a point of far-reaching import, and as it has 
been, we think, commonly misconstrued, through a confu- 
sion of language perhaps, rather than through any want of 
clear consciousness, it may be well for us to use some care 
in presenting it. We will, therefore, suppose that the 
allegation is true,—we will suppose that we are really gov- 
erned by motives, in such a sense at least as to countenance 
the Doctrine of Necessity ; and we ‘will describe the case 
according to that supposition, in order to see if it is what 
any body thinks or means. 

We ourselves, then, are wholly passive under the control 
of motives; that is, we never act, nor intend, nor choose, 
but as we are made to do by these forces which we can not 
manage, but which manage us. They set us a-going, they 
direct us in every thing; we never direct them,—except as 
they make us direct them, which is the same thing. They 
come without our bringing them,—except as they make us 
bring them, which is the same thing. Whenever they do 
come, they have us at their beck, and are supreme over us. 
Thus, if only one motive comes in upon us, there is but one 
thing to be done,—we have to go as that goes; it moves us 
exactly in its own direction, and just as far as its impetus 
holds. When its impetus is spent, then, if no other motive 
takes us, we are inert, lying helpless for want of a moving 
power. Or, if a number of motives come in upon us, at 
once, they put us first to a strain one way and another, till 
the tension determines the balance of their action according 
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to their respective strength ; and then they set us onwards 
in the direction of this compound force, just as fagt and just 
as far as that will carry us. When that fails, we sink into 
inertness again, till impelled anew; or else we are kept in 
activity by other motives that have been coming in, mean- 
while, from different quarters. ‘Throughout the operation, 
we are their subjects, not their masters; we are helpless 
before them ; we can only drift with them. In this respect, 
‘our minds may be likened to a sheet of water under the 
sway of a breeze; the breeze representing the governing 
power of motives. Ifthe wind blows on the surface in one 
direction only, it makes and moves the ripples in that 
direction. If two, or three, or twenty, different currents of 
air sweep diversely across the surface, ripples are formed 
and blown. about in eddies, as one or another puff prevails ; 
or they are carried along by the balance of all the currents. 
If air springs up in bubbles from the bottom, a correspond- 
ing movement is given to the water. But the water itself 
can not make, nor direct, the ripples; it can not raise the 
winds ; it can not modify them ; it is wholly at their disposal, 
in these respects. And so it is with the human mind under 


the sway of motives. It is wholly subject to them. They 
produce, and govern, all its voluntary activities. 
Now, nobody will take this for a description of the —_ in 


which motives work with us, or rather of the way in which 
our minds act in the use of motives. And why not? Sim- 
ply, because it makes a downright practical reality of the 
supposition that motives govern us, in the proper sense of 
the word ; and this, we all know, is neither the fact in our 
own personal experience, nor the law of human mind in 
general. Ifa man were to plead such a law, in any prac- 
tical affair of life, we might perhaps take the plea for a 
piece of broad humor, but certainly not for serious philoso- 
phy. I expostulate with my neighbor for having burned 
own my house; says he, ‘* My dear Sir, the circumstances 
were such that I could not help it.” I tell him, I am glad 
to find him clear of blame in the matter, though I am very 
sorry for the loss; pray, how did it happen? ‘ Why,” 
answers he, “I had a motive to burn it; and you know 
there is no standing against motives.” 
We may not succeed to make out even a tolerable sketch 
of the process through which our minds pass, in conceiving 
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and accomplishing voluntary acts. To trace the process 
from its its very beginning to its consummation, and to lay 
it all open with scientific thoroughness, obviously requires a 
far deeper as well as wider knowledge, and more acuteness 
and skill, than belong to man. It would require no less 
than a scientific comprehension of our entire being; since 
our activities begin in the profoundest depths of our mental 
nature, and pervade our minds, as well as our bodily frame. 
Till we know the whole of our being, it is our ignorance, 
not our knowledge, that emboldens us to explain every 
thing in it, and to clear up all its mysteries. Still, we know 
some things that belong to the case.;and there are also 
many things that we know do not belong to it. 

Were we to attempt a rude sketch of the operation, 
we should propose the following as the prominent points ; 
though they mark out but a part of the ground, and though, 
for reasons just given, they clear up even that part but 
imperfectly. 

1. We can not act voluntarily without motives, as we 
can not walk without muscles. This, however, does not 
imply that motives govern us, in the former case, nor, in 
the latter case, that our muscles govern us. The fact, of 
which we are conscious in either case, is, that we govern 
them, though imperfectly of course, as all human govern- 
ment is at best but imperfect. 

2. Motives do not come in to us, from abroad, as the 
common impression seems to be. They are formed within 
ourselves, and are our own products; not directly voluntary 
indeed in their first stage, but often indirectly so, and 
always affected by our previous volitions. They are im- 
pulses that rise from some part of our emotional nature,— 
from our appetites, passions, affections, tastes, instincts, 
attachment to principles and habits. Like all our emotional 
nature, they are legitimately under our control, in a greater 
or less degree ; oa im every respect in which they are not 
capable of control by us, we are not morally responsible for 
them. 

We are now to speak, however, of the way in which they 
first rise, and are afterwards brought into action. These 
impulses, or motives, which have their origin in our emo- 
tional nature, are developed within us, by our thinking of 
their appropriate objects, and by our impressions as to the 
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greater or less facility of indulging them. It should be 
carefully observed, that no power is put forth by the out- 
ward objects themselves, and transmitted from them to our 
mind. As we have said, our impulses, or motives do not 
come from without. All that the outward objects have to 


do, in the case, is, to be occasions of suggesting to us such 


thoughts as may be followed by the internal impulse. But 
even then, the impulse, or motive, depends wholly upon the 
state within. For instance, I see food before me, which 


belongs to my neighbor; I am very hungry, and, at the 
sight, I feel an impulse, a motive, to take it, But my com- 


panion, not being hungry, feels no such impulse, though he 
sees the food as clearly as I do; and perhaps I myself shall 
feel it as little as he, on coming that way an hour hence, 


after dining. The motive, when it rises, comes wholly from 


within. It follows the thought of the food; for it is not 


necessary to the impulse, that I should see the food at all, if 
I only think where it is, and how easily it may be taken. 
A miser, passing a broker’s office, thinks of the pile of gold 


there ; and, at the thought, an impulse rises within him to 


enter and take some. But another man, passing the same 


place with him, and knowing equally well what is there, has 
no such impulse. Why? because his internal condition is 
different, though all the external circumstances are the same. 


One “man hears, or reads, of a noble deed, and feels an 


impulse to imitate it; another man hears, or reads, the very 


same account, without any emotion of the kind. Why? 
for the same reason, again. Let us add, that, in every one 
of these cases, the motive may be indulged, or repressed, or 


directed. This depends on the man’s will. But, in all 
cases, the motive springs up within, is the product of what 


is within, and is subject to whatever government we exer- 
cise over ourselves. 


3. It is we ourselves who give to every motive all the 


efficient force it has. This is a point worthy of our notice ; 
for it seems to be commonly taken for granted that motives 
have of themselves a fixed and ratable power, of which we 
are the passive subjects instead of being the producing 


agents. Hence, the notion of “strongest motives and weak- 


est motives,” as of strongest and weakest forces coming in 
upon us from without. If only two motives act upon us at 
the same time, it is said, the strongest will of course over- 
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come us. Whereas, the strongest (if we may so apply this 


epithet,) is, in every case, the one that we ourselves make 
to be the strongest. The very slightest impulse imaginable, 
if yielded to, and cherished, becomes the means of our gain- 
ing the command over the most vehement impulse, if resist- 


ed, as it may be. 


4, Though impulses, or motives, do not owe their origin, 
within us, to any direct and immediate effort of the will, 
there are yet two considerations that should be kept in mind 
with respect to this fact. (i.) We can always control those 


impulses or motives, by our will, when they have once 
risen. We can repress them, or direct them, or, give us 


time enough, we can set them aside. Perhaps it will be 
replied, that we can do so, only by means of other motives. 
Very true; this is what we said at the beginning. But, 


then, we can control those other motives also, by the use of 
still other motives; and these again, in their turn, can be 


governed by us, in the same way; and so, onwards, as far 
as we can trace the expanding series. We can not con- 
ceive of a set of motives, anywhere in the process, but that 


we can manage by means of still other motives. This shows 
what is the pervading law of the case, namely, Control of 


motives by our will. Terrible indeed would be our condition, 
if we could not govern our motives, but were at the mercy 


of every impulse that springs up within us. This is, in some 
degree, the case with maniacs, in their maddest fits; though 


even they come short of such an utter self-abandonment. 
Among rational men, the difference between a disciplined 
and an undisciplined mind .is determined partly by the 
degree to which they govern themselves in this respect. 


(ii.) In all cases when we control one set of motives by means 


of another set, we ourselves select the latter, and purposély 
bring them forward to the work. Let us, however, observe 
as preliminary, that there are numerous cases in which the 


difference of opposing motives in our minds is settled by us, 


in so careless a way, or in so spontaneous a way, or with so 
little fixed attention, that we are hardly aware of any effort 
on our part, or of any act of choosing. These cases, being 


more obscure, are of course not so suitable to illustrate the 


rinciple. We therefore take cases of the more obvious 
ind, namely, those in which we deliberately control one set 
of motives, by means of another set. Here, the first set 
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may have presented themselves without the immediate inter- 
vention of our will; but not so, with the second set. These 
we do not passively wait for, till they shall enter of them- 
selves into the conflict ; we know intuitively that their pres- 
ence there depends on our own strong volition. We call 
them forward; by an effort of our will, we apply them to 
the case; by an effort of our will, we hold them to the con- 
flict, till we have gained the victory. It is true, as we 
said before, that we call forward these selected motives by 
means of still other motives; but then it is equally true that 
we have jurisdiction over these other, or last, motives, in 
their turn, as well as over the preceding ones. The law of 
Control over motives by means of our will, still holds good ; 
it is a law that pervades the whole case, at least as far as 
our consciousness can detect the facts. 

Such appears to be the fact as to the relation of motives 
to us and to our volitions. We are aware, however, that 
we have not exhausted the inquiry. A question still re- 
mains, Are these volitions, by which we control our motives, 
—are they necessitated ? 

In answer to this question, we would ask, Necessitated 
by what? Certainly, not by, our motives; since we can 
control our motives by means of our will, as we have seen. 
By what, then? Now, whatever it be that is supposed to 
necessitate, in the case, let it be distinctly specified, so that 
we may put it to the test of our conscious experience, and 
see whether it actually has such a power over us. We 
doubt whether any thing will be found to stand the test, 
when it is treated in this matter-of-fact way. And here we 
must observe, that it would be but repeating the assumption 
which has just been set aside, to say that the “ reason why” 
We will or act as we do, is what necessitates our will or 
action in the case. For, on these occasions, such * reason 
why”? is only the motive, by means of which we put forth 
our voluntary efforts; and it is, of course, subject to the 
same anal and disposal as are other motives. Let it 
be considered, that the “* reasons”’ for which we will or act, 
are of our own proposing to ourselves, or of our own adopt- 
ing ; that they are selected by ourselves, and are capable of 
being exchanged by us, or modified, or held in abeyance, 
for other “reasons,” which in their turn also are equally 
manageable by us. 
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We have thus endeavored to trace the subject out as far 
as our conscious experience reaches. Were we, now, to 
follow it onward, beyond the realm of known facts, into the 
fathomless abyss of Metaphysics, it would be sufficient to 
refer to the i of Sir William Hamilton, that it is 
just as impossible for us to conceive of an infinite regression 
of causes, such as Necessitarianism supposes, as it is to con- 
ceive of an absolute beginning of causes,—that is, of a 
change occurring without some necessitating cause that is 
itself linked to all tvhich has preceded it. This obvious 
consideration has a decisive bearing upon the merely specu- 
lative side of our question. Hitherto it has been commonly 
thought that, leaving facts out of view, the Doctrine of 
Necessity, or at least of Fatalism, has great advantage over 
that of human Freedom, in respect to purely Metaphysical 
reasonings. But even in this one solitary respect, Fatalism 
itself stands only on equal ground ; as any one will see, if he 
follows out the consideration offered hy Hamilton, and illus- 
trated more fully by others after him. Having, however, a 
native dread of all abysses, we choose not to enter, at pres- 
ent, into the Metaphysics of the subject at all. Indeed, if 
we have succeeded to ascertain the facts in the case, it is 
enough; for no Metaphysics can alter them. 


Let us, at length, turn to the theological form of the 
Doctrine of Necessity. Under this head, however, our 
remarks must be brief, since the space we have already 
taken up is rather large. 

According to the theological form of the doctrine, the 
Divine Will and Agency are the necessitating power that 
moves us to all our thoughts, feelings, purposes, and actions, 
good or bad ; just as the Infinite Chain of Causes is suppos- 
ed, in the philosophical form of the doctrine, to move us in 
these respects. Of course, the same remarks that have 
been made on the alleged workings of such a Chain of 
Causes, may now be repeated on the alleged workings of 
such'a Divine Will. According to the doctrine, both of 
them must be equally universal in their operation, equally 
absolute, and equally exclusive of every thing else as real 
power. Under this head, therefore, the same difficulties 
and absurdities recur, that we found under the former head. 
It is not needful, however to re-state them here. 

29 
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But it is needful to observe that, in addition to them, a 
new and peculiar set of difficulties here presents itself. For, 
according to this form of the doctrine, nothing in the world 
can take place, but by virtue of the Divine Will,—neither a 
disposition of mind, nor motive, nor purpose, nor action. 
When men sin, or act foolishly, or violently oppose truth 
and righteousness, it is because that God wills them to do 
so, and makes them doso; since they have no power com- 
mitted to their own management, and they can neither act, 
nor feel, nor think, except as they are moved at the instant 
by the Divine Agency. 

Now, if this position be taken,—if it be held, not as 
an empty abstraction, but as really true in point of fact,—a 
host of unwelcome questions will force themselves upon 
every earnest thinker. They are such as will, in that case, 
demand very serious consideration ; and they will have it, 
too, as soon as the position begins to be regarded as any 
thing more*than an idle speculation. We will set down 
some of them. 

1. If God wills men to commit all sin, and makes them 
commit it, the question is, Does he approve of their sin, 
when he has thus willed and purposely effected it? Apply 
the question to our own sins: Does God approve of them, 
when he has thus wrought them out through us? If so, 
and if moral obligation, on our part, still remains, ought not 
we also to approve of them, or at least to strive to reconcile 
our consciences with our sins? so as to be in agreement 
with our Maker. And is it either becoming or right, in us, 
to condemn ourselves for the very thing that he approves 
in us? On the other hand, if we answer that he does not 
approve of men’s sins, we put ourselves in the awkward 
dilemma of saying that he does not approve of what he 
himself wills and purposely effects,—that is, if we still 
maintain the position. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said, that he does indeed 

approve of sin as he wills it and effects it, but not as men 
will it and commit it. In this case, the question is, Do men 
will and commit sin in the very same manner that God wills 
them to do and makes them do? If the answer be Yes, will 
somebody point out a difference in this identical manner, so 
as to leave it possible for God to approve in the one case 
and not in the other? But if the answer be, that the man- 
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ner in which men commit sin is not exactly that in which 
God wills them to do it and makes them do it, then it follows 
that men do something which God does not will,—that they 
act, in some particulars, against his will and agency. And 
this would be a denial of the doctrine. 

It is hardly to be supposed that, in order to make out a 
difference in one and the self-same manner, recourse will be 
had, at this late day, to the old plea, that God’s motive in 
producing sin, is good, while man’s motive, in being made 
to commit it, is we for according to the doctrine, man’s 
motive in the case is but part of God’s work,—is in eve 
respect just what God chooses, and wills into him, and is 
indeed the very motive which Infinite Wisdom sees to be 
the best possible one in the exigency, and prefers to every 
other. That man regards it as evil while God regards it as 
good, is supposed to be the crowning excellence in the case, 
since the motive would not answer its end, but for this mis- 
apprehension on man’s part,—which misapprehension also 
is God’s own work. In such a-case, the attempt of specu- 
latists to lay bare the mistake, and thus to defeat its benefi- 
cent object, could hardly be justified, perhaps, except on the 
ground that God wills and necessitates the attempt at 
exposure, as well as the mistake. 

Now, let the question be resolved consistently with the 
doctrine, Does God approve of the sin he purposely 
effects ? or does he disapprove of what he himself wills and 
chooses, and effectuates ? 

2. Again: If, on the one hand, it is God’s will and pleas- 
ure that men should sin, while, on the other hand, it is his 
law and command that they shall not sin, the question is, 
Which is right, his will? or his law and command? For, 
as they are directly contradictory of each other, they can 
eere of them be right, unless the right is the opposite of 
itself. 

And if we were really convinced that God’s will and law 
are thus contradictory: of each other as a matter of fact,— 
we do not mean, as merely a paradoxical conceit for our 
intellectual amusement, or for a dialectical game, but as a 
reality which we must conform to in sober earnestness,—if 
we were thoroughly convinced of this, then the question 
would inevitably rise in conscientious minds, Which ought 
we the more sacredly to respect, his essential will? or an 
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ostensible law, which is nevertheless known to require what 
is wholly contrary to his will in the case? And which 
ought we to follow? supposing, all the while, that moral 
obligation still remains. Are we morally required to follow 
his will? or to follow his law against his will ? 

Should it be acknowledged, that God’s real will in the 
case must of course be the right, and should it be further 
explained that his law is not indeed right if regarded as 
what it pretends to be, the rule for our conduct, but that in 
truth it is to be regarded only as a factitious contrivance to 
bring about the desired and good result, namely, sin,—should 
this ground be taken, the same questions that we have just 
mikes, return upon us ; that is, supposing any moral obliga- 
tion still to remain. Which ought we to obey, his will? or 
his law, which he means that we shall disobey, and which 
he gives us for the very purpose of having us disobey it? 

Or, if it be said, that, as his law is at least ostensibly 
given for the rule of our conduct, we ought implicitly to 
accept and obey it as such, without further inquiry, and 
especially without prying into his hidden intents, we admit 
the justness of the reply, on one condition, namely, that we 
have not already found out that his will is contrary to the 
purport of his law. But if we have unhappily found this 
out,—if we have already wandered into the clear discove 
that he means and wills that we should go counter to his 
law, then we ought to act nee to this greater light 
which has befallen us; unless indeed “the light that is in 
us - darkness!” in which case, “* how great is that dark- 
ness |” | 

Let these questions be answered, consistently with the 
doctrine, Which is right, God’s will? or his law? And 
which ought we to follow ? supposing, if we can, that moral 
obligation still remains. 

3. Does not this form of the doctrine make God to be, 
in the direct and common sense of the expression, the cause 
and author,—the intentional author, of all sin? that is, if 
there be any such thing as sin. Let us observe, here, that 
it would be either meaningless, or else a contradiction of 
the doctrine, to say that he is indeed the cause of all sin, 
but still that he is not the cause of itas sin. For, if sucha 
proposition has any meaning at all, it must be this: that 
what proves to be sin was intended by God to be something 
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else; but that men have somehow given the thing a turn 
aside from what he willed it to be, and so have made it into 
sin, without his agency. Here, again, is a denial of the 
doctrine. We might ask, also, How did it become sin, 
against the will of God? Not, of course, by men’s agency ; 
for, according to the doctrine, men have no agency except 
as an instrument worked wholly by the Divine Will, which 
is the only real and actuating cause. 

Shall we say, then, that God is the real and actuating 
cause of all sin? Now, it is an axiom in the Law of Cause 
and Effect, that there can not be, in the effect, any thing 
that was not first in the cause. So that, if there be sin in 
the effect, namely, in man’s act, then the sin must first have 
been in God, the cause. 

If, to avoid this insufferable conclusion, it should be 
pleaded that, in reasoning upon the Divine Agency, and 
upon its relation to creatures, the philosophical axioms which 
belong to finite causes and effects, do not hold good, then it 
is to be observed that the plea vitiates at once the entire 
argument for the Doctrine of Necessity, both in its theo- 
logical and in its philosophical forms. For it assumes, and 
we think justly, that the problem is one which we are 
incompetent to work out scientifically, since our finite forms 
of reasoning can not be applied to the case. 

As a last attempt to evade the conclusion, will it be said 
that, in one sense, sin is sin, but that, in a higher sense it is 
not sin? Here, however, we may with propriety wait for 
some meaning to be attached to the language, before we 
spend time upon it. 

Again we press the question, Does the doctrine, in its 
theological form, make God to be the cause and author of 
all sin, in the plain and common sense of the expression ? 
And if it does, what are we to think of it? 

It is sometimes argued that, since there is sin in the world, 
no man can deny that God permits it to be, notwithstanding 
that he has power to prevent it; and it is added, that there 
is no difference, in principle, between his thus permitting 
sin, and his willing and causing sin. ‘This argument, how- 
ever, is constructed out of an ambiguity, or rather impro- 
priety, in the use of the word “ permit.” In the premises, 
the word is used only in the improper sense of “ not forcibly 
preventing” whatsoever is against our will; in the conclu- 
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sion, it is taken in the proper sense of “sanctioning,” or 
‘purposely abetting.” All the plausibleness of the argu- 
ment, if it has any, lice in this plain double-entendre. Let us 
illustrate the point, if so transparent a case needs illustra- 
tion: My little boy plays truant, against my will and 
command. I know, all the while, that I have power to pre- 
vent him from doing so; for instance, I can kill him,— 
which would certainly put a stop to his truancy. And yet, 
though the opportunities are abundant, I still do not resort 
to this infallible preventive, nor even cut off his feet, which 
would likewise answer the purpose. Now, am I to be told, 
by grave divines and acute logicians, that since I have power 
to prevent his truancy, and yet do not prevent it, I there- 
fore permit it,—permit it, too, in a sense that does not differ, 
in principle, from my willing him to play truant, and mak- 
ing him play truant? It seems surprising that a double- 
entendre, too transparent to deceive the most simple in any 
practical matter under the sun, has nevertheless deceived 
men of acute minds, when they have once bewildered them- 
selves in the abyss of empty abstractions. If God permits 
sin, in the proper sense of “sanctioning” or “ abetting” 
sin, it is indeed equivalent to his willing it and sharing in it. 
But if, on the contrary, his non-prevention of sin is pony 
his not using such improper means as he sees would be still 
more fatal, common-sense pronounces it to be a case wholly 
different in principle, as well as in appearance. 

4. If men have no power committed to them by their 
Maker,—that is, no power but what is managed exclusively 
by him, and not entrusted to them,—if they can claim no 
thought, character, nor act, but what is wrought through 
them by the Divine Agency, then the question comes, 
What difference is there between all men and Christ, in 
respect to their perfect conformity to God’s will? or in 
respect to the immediateness and eae with which God 
reveals himself and his will, through them? Christ seems 
to have claimed it as his peculiar distinction, that in all 
things he did the will of his Father, that the words he spoke 
were the words of his Father, that his doctrine was given 
him of his Father, and that all his works were wrought 
through him by his Father. But according to the supposi- 
tion now before us, all this is equally true of every man, 
good or bad. No man ever spoke a word, or had a thought, 
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or indulged a passion, or did an act, which was not the 
product purely of the Divinity. It was God’s will, work- 
ing through him, and doing all. In this case, we shall have 
Christs innumerable “as autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa”’; we shall have Revelations innu- 
merable as ‘scattered sedge afloat”; and Inspirations,— 
even plenary Inspirations, universal ; thus outdoing, in these 
respects, the most fantastic declaimers of a Rationalistic 
Sentimentalism. We shall be confounded—swamped—in 
a deluge of absurdities, that all error is true, and all sin 
good, since the whole seething mass comes direct from the 
same Divine Fountain ; that, in some highest or in some 
deepest sense, truth is not truth, nor error error, and that 
virtue is not virtue, nor vice vice, since each is at once put 
forth and contradicted, by the same Divine Authority acting 
through men. 

Such are some of the questions that would rise under this 
head, were the doctrine to be regarded as a real and practi- 
cal truth, instead of an abstract theory. 


It is with admirable simplicity that Dr. Priestley avows 
the anti-practical character of such dialectics, at the same 
time that he uses them. ‘ This is a view of moral evil,” 
says he, *“* which, though innocent and even useful in spec- 
ulation, noxwise man can, or would choose to, act upon 
himself.”’ id it ever occur, to a wise man, to frame a 
speculative system, say, of Arithmetic, which nobody could 
add by, or subtract by, or use to true Arithmetical results ? 
In giving themselves up to speculations of this anti-practical 
kind, are not men apt vaguely to fancy that they get out of 
the realm of positive realities and stubborn facts, into a sort 
of mere theoretical world, where, in the absence of all sub- 
stantiality, no other test of truth is requisite than that of 
successfully rounding out a dialectical system? Now, there 
is a very strong monition furnished us by the circumstance, 
that, in speculating on the business of practical life, we find 
ourselves obliged, at every step, to pause and rectify our 
course by consulting facts. If we neglect to adjust, and - 
constantly to re-adjust, our premises to them, and to modify 
our successive conclusions by them, we run off, even in 
these more familiar concerns, into sheer extravagances, with 
all our power of reasoning. But when we go up into the 
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region of void abstractions, we are apt to feel ourselves 
relieved of all these annoying checks, and to expatiate in 
our freedom from them. Then, instead of plodding our 
way cautiously from fact to fact, we steer boldly forth 
through the beaconless azure, and are confident of our reck- 
onings, though they are obtained in a manner that would 
forbid any reliance upon them, were they hazarded within 
the sphere of every-day experience. 

If we will speculate, and at the same time if we would aim 
at reliable issues, it is plain that we must conduct the process, 
throughout, with a watchful submission to facts. At every 
step we must compare our conclusions with them. We must 
have no wish, nor thought, to modify them, in order to make 
them agree with our arguings ; on the contrary, our argu- 
ings must be kept in agreement with them. It is important 


that even the language in which we carry on our specula- 
tions, should be that of common-sense. It must have the 


same significance that it has when used concerning familiar 


facts and the concerns of practical life, and be answerable 
for all its legitimate bearings on facts. We note this espe- 
cially ; for it is very apt to be fancied that the language of 
speculation may be allowed to have some abstract sense that 
is quite aside from the usual sense of similar expressions ; 
so that a proposition shall not be held to mean the same 
thing, in theorizing, as it does in matters of experience. It 
is by no means rare, that propositions which, in the latter, 
would not be tolerated a moment, are deliberately pro- 
pounded, in the former, and regarded as harmless there, 
even if not true. Above all, we must, both at the outset 
and at every subsequent stage, accept as authorities the 
insuppressible dictates of our nature,—the testimony of its 
consciousness, its intuitions, and its original suggestions. 
It is from these that all legitimate reasoning begins. The 
very proposal to set aside any of these primary sources of 
our knowledge, is itself the extreme of absurdity ; and, from 
the nature of the case, it can not but lead to conclusions false 
in proportion to the logical accuracy with which we subse- 
. quently proceed from our mutilated or one-sided premises. 
Instances of this kind are abundant. The dictates of our 
Moral Nature, to the exclusion of the demands of our 
Intellect, have frequently been taken as the sole premises in 
the construction of speculative systems; and still oftener 
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have the suggestions of the Intellect, to the exclusion of those 
of the Moral Nature and Personal Consciousness, been select- 
ed for the same purpose. In both cases, the results, by a just 
retribution, have always turned out to be monstrosities. On 
one hand, Free-Will has been exaggerated into such an agen- 
cy as is beyond the reach even of its Author, overpassing all 
limits assigned to it by common-sense, morality, and religion ; 
on another hand, it has been annihilated, and all its perver- 
sities, follies, and freaks have been attributed either to the 
Divine Will, or else to a law of Necessity, that is, in its turn, 
exaggerated till it subjects Deity himself with his creatures, 
and makes the universe a magnificent imposture. Both 
trains of reasoning, or of speculation, are of a piece. The 
belong to a very numerous class of reasonings, so called, 
which start from one-sided premises, and so run straight off 
ona tangent. In their disregard of the judgments of com- 
mon-sense, they are like the argument, that if we exact any 
faith whatsoever, as a condition of Christian fellowship, we 
can not stop, till we have assumed Papal Infallibility ; or 
that, if we suppose any rain to be good for our crops, we 
must suppose a Noah’s flood to be still better for them. 
Very straight-forward dialectics, perhaps! but, unhappily, 
regardless of facts. H, B. 24. 


Art. XX. 
Order of Religious Ideas in History. 


In the review which we have taken! of the progress of the 
human mind, we have seen that the earliest type of thought 
is the poetic or imaginative ; manifesting itself in bold hyper- 
boles and personifications—endowing the powers and ele- 
ments of nature with the personal attributes of consciousness, 
affection, passion, memory, and will. We have seen also 
that among all peoples who have attained any considerable 


'See Art. xi. in the Quarterly for April, 1859.- 
VoL. XVI. 30 
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degree of enlightenment, this eventually gives place to the 
_more aspiring method of metaphysical speculation. We 
must not suppose, however, that the transition is ever sud- 
den or sharply defined. The change is a part of the order 
of Nature, which seldom proceeds per saltum, but by scarcely 
perceptible gradations. The two forms of thought would 
often co-exist, the one insensibly gaining the ground which 
the other was .losing. The thoughts of the philosopher 
would differ widely from those of his less intellectual con- 
temporaries. We even see persons every day use for one 
class of subjects forms of ratiocination which they never 
think of applying to another class. A large part of the 
human family are a kind of intellectual monomaniacs ; per- 
fectly sound on most topics, but on a few wholly irrational. 
Within the charmed circle of their favorite opinions the 
are unassailable, for there they do not admit that our intel- 
lectual methods apply. 

But while poetry and philosophy in their primitive types 
engrossed the attention of the most gifted, a third form of 
thought existed from the earliest ages, most modest in its 
pretensions, but destined to work the grandest results. It 
was the way in which common men thought about common 
things. The hunter, the fisherman, the tiller of the soil, 
the worker in paints, dyes and metals, within the sphere of 
his own immediate pursuits, neither imagined nor speculated, 
but observed and experimented. By direct trial, the first men 
gathered, grain by grain, some little knowledge of the things 
with which they were most conversant, which they deliv- 
ered as a precious inheritance to their sons. Each genera- 
tion added something to the store; and he who discovered 
and made known a single fact of nature, if it related only 
to the properties of an herb or stone, or the habits of an 
insect, was to that extent a benefactor of mankind. The 
accumulation of knowledge in this way is extremely slow, 
compared with the flights of abstract speculation, but also 
extremely sure. The outlines of nature and creation have 
been conjecturally sketched a hundred times -with rapid 
hand, and almost without effort; but thousands of years 
were required to prepare a scientific foundation for chem- 
istry and geology. The poet might repudiate this plod- 
ding inquisitiveness about single natural facts as something 
too low and earthly, and the philosopher might despise the 
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plebeian toil as fit only for rustics and artizans; yet the 
inquirers kept on from age to age, with a patient industry 
like that of the coral worm, building up the resting place 
for which Archimedes longed in order to move the world. 
Call this common sense, induction, empiricism, what we will, 
it is the intellectual method of all men wherever they have 
sufficient certain knowledge ; and where there is no certain 
knowledge, abstract speculation is little better than guessing 
at random. Leaving Revelation for the moment out of the 
account, we must regard the observation of facts as the 
foundation of all knowledge; and philosophy is safe pre- 
cisely in proportion as it keeps faithfully near to these prim- 
itive data. Wherever there is a large accumulation of facts, 
a comprehensive mind will seek to classify them and obtain 
general results. To do this is the true province of philoso- 
phy, and we shall have occasion to observe that the tend- 
ency of modern philosophy is to keep ever closer to facts, 
and to introduce less and less of mere gratuitous conjecture. 
It would be absurd to say that the inductive method was 
originated by Bacon, or any one else. It was employed by 
the first man who observed that rain fell from the clouds, 
and streams ran downwards, and ever since by all men 
where they had sufficient information. All the practical 
business of | life, and the arts that minister to human wants 
and comfort, are based upon the generalization of observed 
facts; and as these facts never cease accumulating, the 
domain of the inductive method has always been widening, 
and will, we believe, ultimately include every object of 
human intelligence. 

Although we have pointed out three modes of thought 
essentially distinct, and indicated the order of their succes- 
sion, we must remember that the three are often singularly 
blended in the same mind. Thus in the writings of Bacon, 
they are found in almost equal proportions—of the three, 
we should say the fancy is rather the most conspicuous,— 
and Plato was either the most poetic of philosophers, or the 
most philosophic of poets. It is common to see the same 
person view one class of subjects through the medium of the 
Imagination, another by the aid of abstract assumption, and 
a third and more familiar class by the light of observation 
and experiment. Subjects of a religious character, espe- 
cially, are still commonly celine as exempt from the 
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requirements of the Baconian method. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find illustrious examples of diligent 
research, such as Aristotle in zoology and politics, Theoph- 
ratus in botany, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus and Ptolemy in 
astronomy, and Archimedes in general physics, in ages 
when all professed philosophy rested on arbitrary assump- 
tions. The significant circumstance is the constant increase 
of facts, and the increasing attention which they receive, 
and the consequent gradual falling into disuetude of very 
much that rested upon a less permanent foundation. 

It will scarcely be a digression to notice here an element 
which has had an important influence on the history of 
human development, namely, the diversity of national 
characteristics. Nations and races of men appear to have 
characters and aptitudes as distinctly marked as those of 
individuals. ‘The Negro and Indian in this country present 
a striking illustration of what we mean. ‘The one is vain, 
easily flattered, submissive to authority, grossly superstitious, 
and extremely panne to religious excitement. He chat- 
ters, laughs, sings, dances, and grows fat in bondage, and 
multiplies like Israel of old. The other is proud, grave, 
silent and sad, untameable as the wild ass that scorneth the 
crying of the driver, and he melts away at the approach of 
the white man like snow from the face of the sun. The 
group known as the Arian or Indo-European nations, whose 
spreading branches extend from the Ganges to the western 
shores of Europe, and constitute the nations and colonies of 
the new world, comprising the Hindoo, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Slavonian, Russian, Germanic, and more remotely 
the Celtic nations, has played the most conspicuous part in 
history. They are all brethren in a sense more strict than 
that in which the same may be said of the Greek and the 
Jew, for example—and are allied in language, in primitive 
religious traditions, and intellectual characteristics. Side by 
side with them, but separated by radical diversities of lan- 
guage and thought, and rarely coalescing, were the next 
most important group,—the so called Shemitish nations, the 
Syrians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Arabians. The Arian 
man is ingenious, versatile, and aspiring. Proud of his man- _ 
hood, he claims kindred, and often equality, with his gods, 
and with the unaided reason attempts to explore the mys- 
teries of the universe. In the land of the Seven Rivers, 
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among the olive groves of Attica, or the morasses of Ger- 
many, he shows the same faculty for framing bold and subtle 
theories of the most stupendous and the most minute phe- 
nomena of nature~theories which forever tend to melt awa 
into intangible pantheism. The Shemite, on the other haath 
is religious, even to fanaticism, and he culminates as a poet, 
or a devotee, but almost never as a philosopher. He has 
neither talent nor inclination for weaving fine theories ; his 
mind is practical, but rarely speculative. His leading ideas 
are all personifications, and hence he is bold and sublime in 
rophecy and song in proportion as he is weak in science. 
His eye is fixed, as if by fascination, on a God whose per- 
sonal attributes are most distinctly defined, who is “ glorious 
in holiness, fearful in working,” whose “ ways are past find- 
ing out,” and who executes his will through the ministra- 
tion of angels and spirits, and not by such impersonal agen- 
cies as gravitation, evaporation, magnetism and electricity. 
In the presence of this august Being, the Shemitish man 
feels that he is ‘less than nothing,” and “ altogether van- 
ity.” He does not venture in his own strength to thread 
the labyrinthine ways of Nature, but leans confidingly upon 
a divine revelation which is to him the source of all knowl- 
edge. A radius of sixty miles will include the birth-place 
of the three most prominent religions of the world, each of 
which claims a divine revelation as its basis. Two arose in 
Arabia and one at Jerusalem, among peoples of kindred 
blood and language. And the favorite study of Jew and 
Mussulman has ever been the exposition of these divine 
documents. The Phoenicians, with all their wealth and 
worldly wisdom and skill in the industrial arts, have not left 
us a written page, a doctrine of philosophy, or a scientific 
principle. The copious literature of the old Hebrews con- 
tains history, biography, poetry, polemics, laws, and max- 
ims of common sense, all: transfused with a deep religious 
spirit, but never philosophy or science ; and all the schools 
of the Rabbins produced only ponderous and puerile com- 
mentaries on their ancient Scriptures. By the introduction 
of Christianity into Europe, two widely different modes of 
thought—naturalism and supernaturalism, the thoughts of 
two diverse races of men—met face to face. To trace their 
reciprocal influence would be a most interesting but most 
difficult work. On the whole, we cannot but think that the 
30* 
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influence of religious ideas, such as they have hitherto been, 
has hindered the advancement of natural inquiry. Numer- 
ous facts tend to show that all over the world secular learn- 
ing and ecclesiastical authority are as the scales of a balance, 
of which the rising of the one implies the sinking of the 
other. We have seen the church, too, holding in her hand 
the supposed infallible exposition of this world as of the 
next, fight successively against every great discovery in sci- 
ence, and -every movement for the amelioration of great 
social evils; and it would be easy to show where the church 
is to-day doing battle against what we hold to be the truths 
of nature and the rights of man. But we have also seen. 
her vanquished on every field, and retreating inch by inch, 
proclaiming that her backward movement was not the effect 
of defeat. If the churches that coukl once imprison a Gal- 
lileo and burn a Servetus have nevertheless been compelled 
tacitly to concede the points for which those martyrs suf- 
fered, their resistance will be far less permanent now when 
their only weapon is the brutum fulmen of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure or excommunication. The pressure of the church, 
with its Hebrew theological ideas, has no doubt retarded the 
progress of science, but it has at the same time made it more 
steady and sure, causing much to be investigated and proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that might otherwise have been 
rashly assumed. It may have often served the cause of 
scientific truth, when such an object was not in its thoughts. 
At the same time we believe that 4 multitude of «crude and 
unphilosophical notions, especially among the less educated, 
are fostered by the Sabbath-day exhibition of a system of 
thought alien to our modern and European culture. 

The Arabs, by their extensive conquests, came in contact 
with the Arian nations in Egypt, in Spain, and in the East; 
and it was precisely at the points where the opposing tides 
of the two races met, that Arabian culture rose highest. In 
Egypt the followers of Islam became acquainted with Greek 
philosophy and science, as represented by the schools of 
Alexandria; and the subsequent science of the Arabs was 
for the most part a reproduction of Hellenic thought, turned 
by the religious and practical tendencies of the Shemitish 
race, to the interpretation of the Koran, and to the wants of 
life. Philosophy became in their hands either theosophy or 
divination ; astronomy became astrology, and chemistry, 
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such as it was, took the name of alchemy, and became the 
art of making gold. Nearly all the Arabian sages, true to 
their practical instincts, were physicians. All were theo- 
logians of a metaphysical type.' Such was Avicenna, in the 
East, the most celebrated thinker of his nation. Such-was 
Averrhaes, his worthy compeer in Spain; and such were 
Abdallalif, Al Gazuli, Al Farabi, Avempace, Tofail, and a 
multitude of others. Averrhaes gives the following account 
of his introduction to the Emir of Cordova, which illustrates 
the bias of Arabic thought: ‘* After certain formal conver- 
sation, the Emir asked me, *‘ What is the opinion of philos- 
ophers concerning heaven? Is it an eternal substance or a 
new and recent accident?’ I was afraid and stunned, and 
could not at the moment state what I knew. The Emir 
understood my confusion, and turned to Ibn Tofail, who 
thereupon discussed what Aristotle and Plato said on the 
subject, repeating also with wonderful stretch of memory all 
that the Moslem theologians had brought against the phi- 
losophers. The Emir, having thus put me at my ease, led 
me to converse in my turn. As I retired, I was presented 
with a purse and a cloak of honor of great value.” 

It was at those times and in those places where the strin- 
gency of the Mohammedan religion was most relaxed, that 
learning was most assiduously and successfully cultivated. 
On those plains where the Greeks, under Alexander, over- 
came the armies of Persia, the Moslems encountered the 
same people; and there on the banks of the Euphrates, 
near the dividing line which separates the two diverse races, 
the Abbasside caliphs established the most splendid seat of 
Mohammedan rule. The reaction of Arian thought upon 
Arab faith can scarcely be doubted. While Europe was still 
agitated with religious wars, religious toleration was main- 
tained under the rule of Al Mansor, Haroun Al Raschid 
and Al Mamoun; and literature and science fostered by 
those truly enlightened and liberal princes. The last named 
caliph ordered the measurement of a degree on the meridian, 
to determine the diameter of the earth, which may be con- 
veniently reckoned as the commencement of modern experi- 
mental science. It is also a significant fact that Albategnius, 
the greatest of the reputed Arabian astronomers, was not a 
Mohammedan, but a Zoroastrian in faith, and doubtless a 


Persian by birth. 
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The literary history of the Arabs is interesting, because 
although their science was borrowed, they were for more 
than three hundred years its principal guardians, and one of 
the chief agencies in again imparting it to the world. The 
emirate of Cordova and its successors, Andalos and Granada, 
were in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, the most 
enlightened part of Europe. We read with surprise of their 
seventy public libraries, their seven universities or high 
schools, and fifty hospitals for charitable purposes. Religious 
bigotry was so far moderated as to allow free and courteous 
intercourse with Christians, and students of all countries 
resorted thither for higher instruction than could be obtained 
at home. 

The Christian church, too, though often unconsciously, 
contributed its part to the restoration. Possessing and 
revering the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and 
the writings of the Fathers, it at least preserved the art of 
writing, and a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and maintained a body of men who, even in the worst ages 
of barbarism, had some pretensions to scholarship. Thus 
if the church did not encourage knowledge so zealously as 
might be desired, it at least fostered the means of knowl- 
edge. If its light was for ages feeble and smoky, it was 
never allowed to go out entirely; and naturally enough 
many of the early restorers of learning were ecclesiastics. 

These influences could not be long without their effect on 
the brawny European races. ' Eager students flocked to the 
schools of Cordova and Seville, and carried back to their 
various homes portions of eastern learning much better 
suited to excite than to satisfy curiosity. From the ninth 
and tenth centuries, learning, encouraged by such munificent 
patrons as Charlemagne and Alfred the Great, began to 
revive; and from that period a long roll of illustrious names 
begins, increasing in extent and splendor to the present day. 
The progress of early inquiry was indeed toilsome and slow 
poner a: pe the triumphal procession of knowledge in 
these times, for the laborers were few and their means 
scanty. The student of Nature groped long years in the 
dark to discover what children now learn at their mother’s 
knee. He toiled without sympathy, without association, 
without community or division of labor. To the multitude 


he was a sorcerer in league with the Evil One, and the 
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church eyed his studies with suspicion as tending to Athe- . 
ism. His authorities were blind guides, his apparatus 
clumsy and inaccurate. Many inquiries had to be post- 
poned till a superior mechanical skill could furnish improved 
instruments ; as the demonstration of gravity had to wait for 
the memorable apparatus with the seconds, pendulum, and 
the falling weight, which yielded both the idea and the ratio. 
Yet slow as the movement might be, it was onward. There 
were shrewd heads and busy fingers then as now, to whom 
be all honor. Pope Sylvester Second, who had studied with 
the Arabian Doctors in Spain; Nicolas Cusa of Poland, 
who anticipated Copernicus; the Swabian Albrecht Groot, 
whom we call Albertus Magnus, the most universal scholar 
of those times, and his pupil, Thomas Aquinas; Roger 
Bacon of Somersetshire, the Franklin of the Middle Ages, 
Arnold de Villa Nova of Provence; Raymond Lully of 
Majorca, supposed to have sat at the feet of Friar Bacon ; 
Cornelius Agrippa, the theologian, magician, and sceptic ; 
the two Hallandi, the Dutch compilers; Agricola, Dr. Gil- 
bert of England, Regiomantanus, Copernicus, and Colum- 
bus—these were a few of the fathers uf modern science; 
and what a heritage they have bequeathed to us! The 
| direct worth of their discoveries is as nothing to the value 
of the experimental method which they instituted. It is 
now perfectly understood that modern science originated 
neither with the Great Refurmation nor with the younger 
Bacon. The greater number of those we have named were 
prior to Luther. Most of them lived and died members, 
and many of them ministers, uf the Catholic communion, 
while a few were bold sceptics. The immediate effect of 
the Reformation, by «diverting men’s minds from scientific 
inquiry to a religious conflict, must necessarily have been 
unfavorable to the progress of investigation ; although it is 
equally clear that every step in the emancipation of the 
human mind will ultimately promote the cause of true learn- 
ing. In truth we must regard the various successful and 
unsuccessful religious reformations, the birth of the induc- 
tive sciences, the discovery of the New World, the rise of 
the art of printing and all other arts, as natural results of the 
awakening’ of the European mind. As to the part per- 
formed by the great chancellor,—he was to experimental 


science what Webster was to the Constitution of the United 
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- States,—not the founder, not even one of the founders, but 
the learned and eloquent expounder and eulogist. Indeed 
it must be admitted that Bacon was not himself a very good 
Baconian ; but he had the sagacity to see the importance of 
the infant sciences, and ‘divine something of their future 
value. He therefore plead their cause with an eloquence 
and.a wealth of learning that we never weary of admiring, 
and an exuberance of fancy that knew no exhaustion. 

_ The progress of truth is generally slow ; and as we have 
already said, the transition from -one system of thought to 
another: is very gradual. The-writings of those medieval 
sages bre largely occupied with scholastic divinity and meta- 
physical discussion, the data of which are gratuitous assump- 
tions. For the rest we should find the strangest med- 
ley—astrological computations, magic formula, mechanical 
contrivances, anatomy, pharmacology, and, chief of all, 
alchemy combined with astrology and clothed in unin- 
telligible, perhaps unmeaning, ‘jargon, searching for the 

hilosophers’ stone, the alcahest, and a panacea to insure 
immortality on earth and perpetual youth ;—maundering 
about red lions, royal eagles, dragons, lepers, the soul of 


the world, occult qualities, sympathies, antipathies, and the 
human soul purified by divine love, commandin ae gs 


nature as Christ did the storms of Gallilee. Amid this 
farrago of mere notions, truth was scattered like the golden 
grains in the mud of the Sacramento, which grains are nowa 
part of the current coin of the realm. We may observe, 
from the first awakening of the European mind to the pres- 
ent time, a steady increase in the proportion of facts and 
sound induction. At first there are discernible only streaks 
of early dawn shooting athwart the darkness, but in every 
period more bright and frequent ; and perhaps we are even 
yet far from the noon of the perfect day. Phantasies which 
to us now would seem childish, indeed, lingered long in the 
minds of men who were the foremost in their generation. 
Bacon, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, believed in astrology ; 
Newton supposed that the most salubrious portion of our 
atmosphere might be derived from the tails of comets; 
Reuchlin, the restorer of Greek learning, wrote on the 
Mirific Word; Agrippa, theological lecturer as he was, com- 
posed an elaborate treatise on Magic, long the text-book of 
that problematical science; and Luther countenanced the 
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reveriés of alchemy for their supposed connection with the 
doctrine of the resurrection. But the days of such dream- 
ings are ended. 

It is curious to review the masses of ideal science, origin- 
ated not in nature but in the fertile human brain, which 
have gradually melted, or are melting away. Science has 
become at once more confident and more modest, patient of 
toil and delay ;—“‘ hoping all things, enduring all things.” 
The secular tendency, if we may use the expression, is to 
observe and experiment more ; to speculate less. Hypothe- 
sis is becoming only the thread on which facts are strung 
like pearls; theory but the algebraic expression of single 
truths indefinitely repeated. Even the atomic theory, the 
doctrine of gravitation, or of the diurnal revolution of the 
earth, is held only provisionally as that which best gives 
coherence and meaning to the phenomena. At the same 
time every intellectual pursuit is increasing in breadth; a 
result no doubt greatly aided by our enlarged knowledge of 
geography and the modern facilities for travel. In every 
department of physical science, observations are constantly 
made all over the world, and the results immediately pub- 
lished in all civilized lands and languages. Whatever is 
known by one man, is soon made known to thousands of 
men. Ever since the turning point when the experimental 
method gained the ascendancy and engaged the attention of 
great minds, its advance has been by a geometrical progres- 
sion. Each step facilitates several other steps. Although 
we have made frequent reference to the physical sciences, it 
has been solely because they furnish as yet the most familiar, 
and therefore the best illustrations of the inductive philoso- 
phy. The same advantages of its application, and the same 
tendency to lateral expansion, are observable when man, 
instead of inanimate nature, is the subject of investigation. 
Neither astronomy nor chemistry can present better exam- 
ples of laborious accumulation of materials, or of broad and 
beautiful generalizations, than the almost infant science of 
comparative philology. Statistics, too, limited and imper- 
fect as they have hitherto been, are beginning to throw 
important light upon social and moral questions. History 
in its infancy is as full of personification as every thing else. 
It is biography, and relates the deeds of individual patri- 
archs, kings, heroes, and prophets. Now, however, the 
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historian, accustomed to larger views, begins to study less 
the acts of single leading men than the doings of myriads of 
men; actions which, like the drops of rain, derive their 
importance from their infinite frequency. We would give 
the battles of Cressy and Agincourt, and all the chivalrous 
deeds of the Black Prince, for one week spent among the 
downs and furrow fields of England, her work-shops, mar- 
kets and marts, to learn the food, clothing, occupations, and 
familiar talk of those days. History is now recognizing that 
the more we look over Sena periods of time and whole gen- 
erations of men, the more the influence of individuals sinks 
down to that of the common mass. LEarth’s best and wisest 
is but the foremost man of the marching column, powerless 
for good or evil, if the serried phalanx were not close at his 
back. All government in primitive ages is a thing of indi- 
vidual and arbitrary will. The genius of the age and of 
the race to which we belong, is to substitute for that will 
general and uniform laws, and to widen the basis of political 
powers. ‘The same tendency may be traced in every thing. 

Thus we have sketched three phases of human thought. 
The first is its genial infancy, deeply religious and poetic ; 
when the imagination personified nature, and cast a roseate 
hue over the commonest things ; when bay and grotto, foun- 
tain and stream, wildwood and mountain, were peopled by 
naiads and nereids, dryads and areads; when men lived 
nearer to the gods, were visited by prophetic dreams, heard 
celestial voices in the sighing wind, and recognized in the 
waving of the tree tops the footsteps of a deity or the rustle 
of an angel’s wing. ‘The second is its erring but ambitious 
youth, full of extravagant theories and subtle speculations. 
In the third we have a more sober and industrious maturity, 
of experiment, observation and induction. We recognize 
nothing beyond, or higher than this. As means for the 
acquisition of truth, there is no comparison between them. 
Imagination may embellish much, but it can demonstrate 
nothing. Reasoning from abstract notions, not proved— 
often not even defined—is no better than mere guessing. 
He who assumes his premises, might as well save all the 
labor and assume his conclusions. The inductive method 
alone builds with solid materials. The errors that prevail 
in the world are due to the two first modes, the truth to the 
last. All superstitions are of the imaginative kind. The 
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fictions and paradoxes which are the opprobrium of law, 
are metaphysical. They may be traced to the days of the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, and in some instances much far- 
ther ; and are founded on notions, not facts. Those dogmas 
of theology that weaken the faith of the sincere and fur- 
nish a mark to the scoffer, are traceable to the same falla- 
cious sources. Let it not be said here that, in our zeal for 
experimental science, we ignore the equally important teach- 
ings of Scripture and the human soul. We are far from 
doing so. Believing that all truths are equally true and 
perfectly harmonious, we would accept all the facts of those 
oracular utterances, as we would any other facts, subjecting 
them to the same careful scrutiny to ascertain their true 
import, and combining and applying them in accordance 
with the same rules. We would take the facts of the Bible, 
of human consciousness, of daily experience and observation, 
and of recorded history—of ali which we think there must 
be an ultimate and rational harmony—reverently and con- 
scientiously generalize them, and fearlessly accept the result. 
We utterly repudiate the idea that any thing presented to 
the human mind is too lofty or too sacred for the free exer- 
cise of the human reason, a power that is as competent to 
investigate great things as small. The arithmetic that is 
good to reckon peppercorns is good to number imperial 
armies; and the balance that will weigh meat and meal, 
will weigh diadems as well. As in courts of justice there 
are ten cases litigated in which the facts are in dispute for 
every one where there is any question about the Jaw, so men 
seldom err in their reasoning, but extremely often in the 
premises from which they reason. Either essential facts are 
overlooked, or mere notions, not facts at all, are assumed as 
data. In nothing is this the case so much as in religion. 
Dogmas are accepted without question merely because they 
have been delivered to us from those scholastic ages when 
the prevailing thought was purely notional. Moreover, the 
daily practice of dealing with propositions which, whether 
true or not, can not be seen and adlianiied to be true, inevi- 
tably impairs the natural healthy perception of truth and 
consistency. Just as the use of deleterious articles ma 

vitiate the taste and affect the digestion, and the indiscrimi- 
nate defence of right and wrong blunt the moral sense, so 
the intellect may be impaired by the pursuit of shadowy 

VoL. xv. 31 
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notions that forever elude its grasp. Hence we have long 
been of the opinion that the study of dogmatic theology 
has an unfavorable effect on the mind ; an opinion indirectly 
confirmed by the daily remarks of observing men. 

We would terminate this article by submitting three 
remarks naturally suggested by the preceding considera- 
tions, but for which we are far from anticipating universal 
acceptance. We offer them, however, with all modesty, as 
things to be thought of, and meriting far abler investigation 
than we can now bestow. The first of these is that error 
seems to play a very important part in the great scheme of 
Providence—we say seems, because we distinctly disavow 
any intimacy with the purposes of the Almighty. If the 
reader still thinks that even this qualified statement savors 
of impiety, we would ask permission to submit to him a few 
of the facts, which on any other supposition seem to us 
inexplicable. Consider that less than three centuries have 
elapsed since the adoption of the only method of interpret- 
ing the universe, which offers the least guarantee for its 
correctness ; that previously all professed philosophical think- 
ing was merely weaving out of nothing arbitrary systems 
perpetually at war with each other; and that even now it 
is comparatively few who have any tolerably correct idea of 
God’s works. Reflect that in government the greater part 
of mankind have at all times been subject not to systematic 
and impartial laws, but to the erring and changeful will of 
individuals, who have sought territorial aggrandizement 
oftener than the happiness of their subjects. As regards 
religion, the case is still worse. Up to. the time of the 
preaching of Christ—full two-thirds of the period of uni- 
versal history—it will probably be admitted that, with the 
small and imperfect exception of the Jewish, all types of 
religion were essentially and radically false, and that the 
majority of all the human family lived and died in them, 
having their highest guidance for this world and the 
world to come wholly fallacious. Even since the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, the number of its nominal pro- 
fessors of all kinds has been but a minority, and half of the 
time a small minority, of the race. Think of the single 
phenomenon of Budhism, which for more than two thou- 
sand years has numbered among its followers near a fourth 


of the population of the globe, whose tutelary god is dead, 
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and whose highest aspiration is eternal sleep. And of the 
Christian world, with its discordant sects and schisms, all 
probably believe that the greater number entertain ideas of 
God, of his works and ways scarcely less erroneous than 
those of paganism itself. Consider the gross superstition 
and infatuations of the Middle Ages, when Europe poured 
forth its myriads, under the leadership of a fanatical monk, 
to rescue the Holy Land from a people less corrupt than 
themselves, and who held the country by the same right by 
which all nations hold their territories—when the most 
potent kings trembled at the anathemas of an old man call- 
ing himself the Vicar of God upon earth—when Henry 
Second did penance at the shrine of Thomasa Becket, and 
the ecclesiastical thunder of Hildebrand triumphed over the 
genius of Henry Fourth of Germany and the arms of the 
empire. Of the twelve hundred millions, at which the 
population of the world is estimated, how many are there 
who nearly agree with yourself on all the great questions 
involved in philosophy, government and religion? Are 
there fifty millions—twenty-five—even ten millions? On 
all great and high questions, has not error always been the 
rule, truth the rare exception? It does seem sotous. Now 
can you believe that a phenomenon so vast as this almost 
universal prevalence of error, has escaped the attention of 
the Almighty? or that he could do nothing to prevent it ? 
Of the two horns of the dilemma, that which would assign 
to the evil a place and purpose in the plan of divine govern- 
ment seems to us the = dangerous. From the scantiness 
of our data, we may be unable to give any explanation 
of that purpose ; yet we think we can partially discern on 
the pages of history many great popular movements and 
restraints, the results of which were not wholly evil, whose 
motives were either extravagant fancies or wild superstitions, 
at times when considerations of truth and right and reason 
would have been powerless. We will give a familiar 
instance. Chemistry is now the most extensively useful 
branch of science. It was assiduously cultivated for a thou- 
sand years, through ages of darkness when such powerful 
incentives as the philosopher’s stone and the water of immor- 
tality were required to reconcile men to its ample labors and 
slender rewards. We feel much more confident, however, 
that truth is steadily extending its dominion, and that the 
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general prevalence of an opinion is not even — Facie 
evidence of its correctness, but rather affords the opposite 
presumption. 

Our second corollary is that Poetry is on the decline. It 
may, however, save us from many a “minstrel’s malison,” 
if we can make our meaning distinctly understood. No 
satisfactory definition of poetry seems ever to have been 

iven, because the transition from prose to poetry, like that 
ns youth to age, is so gradual as to be imperceptible. We 
do not claim to supply the desideratum, but will try to point 
out the leading characteristics of poetic composition with 
sufficient distinctness for our purpose. In the first place, 
then, we hope it will be conceded that any narrative, de- 
scription, or the like, told with precise and literal truthful- 
ness, without exaggeration or alteration of any kind, in 
plain every-day phraseology, is not poetry. Indeed if such 
could be poetry, we should be glad to learn what the prose 
version of the same passage would be like. But if this be 
conceded, it follows that poetry never represents any thing 
precisely as it is, but throws some kind of coloring, gener- 
ally of beauty, over all it touches. Such, too, is notoriously 
the fact. Of the genuine poet, more than of any other 
man, it has always been true that “‘ nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit.”” In fact poetry differs from prose, both in form 
and matter; and not a little of the confusion arises from 
compositions which possess much of the substance without 
the form, or the form without the substance. Real poet 
must have both. With respect to form, it is agreed on all 
hands that, although rhyme is not essential, some kind of 
rythm, cadence, or regular recurrence of sounds is indis- 
pensable. Its occasional pathos and emotional fervor we 
can not consider distinctive of poetry, since they are equally 
essential to eloquence. It is different in respect to the 
mode of expression. The language of poetry is old lan- 
guage. It delights in expressions venerable or even quaint 
by reason of age. Its characteristic thought, too, is old 
thought, the oldest type of thought admissible. It luxuri- 
ates in the traditions and imagery of former ages. The 
discoveries of science, the inventions of the arts, and the 
sharply defined mechanical ideas of the present age are 
essentially unpoetic. Now as we have all along insisted, 
the oldest type of thought is exaggeration amounting to 
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personification ; and we all know that this is the highest and 
most distinctive form of poetic expression. The poet gives 
life to nature, to the virtues and vices and passions of 
humanity, and the conceptions of his own mind. The 
rocks, woods and streams, the winds and the flowers, become 
in his hands conscious, animated, rational beings, who teach 
him the lessons of a mystic wisdom, rejoice when he rejoices, 
and are sad with his sorrow. We will offer two examples, 
one pa ancient and one very modern, in order to illustrate 
the uniformity with which poetry, in all ages, by personify- 
ing, embellishes the most familiar and prosaic themes. The 
subject of the first example is in itself not only destitute of 
all beauty, but positively unpleasant. An il disciplined 


army, long encamped on a low, marshy shore, where two 
rivers empty into the sea, are attacked, at the approach of 
summer, by a violent epidemic, caused by the poisonous 
exhalations raised by the heat of the sun from the offal of 
the camp and the mud and weeds of the rivers. It would 
be difficult to find a more unpromising theme; yet see in 
what garments of gorgeousness and gloom a Homer can 
array it. 


“And Phebus Apollo heard him, and went down from the 
tops of Olympus, angry at heart, having on his shoulders his 
bow of might and closely covered quiver; and the arrows rat- 
tled on his shoulders as he moved in anger. He went along, 
having made himself like to the night. Then he sat down apart 
from the ships and discharged a shaft, and fearful was: the sound 
of his silver bow. First he attacked mules and swift dogs, but 
next discharging a pointed arrow at themselves (the Greeks), he 
smote them; and the frequent funeral pyres of the dead kept 


burning ever.” 


The next is a very ‘modern instance,” and describes a 
phenomenon so familiar as the freezing of a brook in winter, 
during the prevalence of a severe cold wind: 


The little brook heard it, and built him a roof, 

*Neath which to house him winter proof. 

All night, by the white stars’ frosty beams, 

He groined his arches and matched his beams.” 
But personification, although the highest and most distinctive, 
is still not the only characteristic of poetry. An equally 
common one is simile—the discovery of likenesses in things 

31* 
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essentially unlike. The resemblance is not real, but purely 


fanciful. 


“Thrice the night shook off the daylight, 
As the pine shakes off the snow-flakes 
From the midnight of its branches.” 


State these two phenomena—the return of night and the 
falling of accumulated snow from the boughs of a tree—in 
language of exact and literal truth, and you will obliterate 
every trace of likeness and of poetry together, and at the 
same time show that poetic thought and scientific thought 
are the antithesis of each other. Thus far human thought 
begins with poetry and ends with science. The cause of 
truth has no more insidious enemy than the poetic simile, 
beautiful, cheap, and tempting, but as unsubstantial as the 
cloud that mocked Ixion, or the gaudy sphere which the 
child blows out of mere soap and water. Many a false doc- 
trine has arisen and. found easy acceptance, because prose- 
lytes were unable to distinguish between an analogy real 


and an analogy metaphorical. 

If these two are not the only, they are at least the most 
essential elements of poetry ; and we deem them at variance 
with the tendencies of modern European, and still more of 
American, thought. The present increase and diffusion of 


knowledge are no gain to the poet. All kinds of machinery 


are his abhorrence—and the clanking of iron wheels, fac- 
tories, warehouses, the Merchants’ Exchange, railroads, and 
town lots, are not his favorite haunts; but rather silent 
lakes, and shores, and solitudes, trodden only by the light- 
footed dwellers of the wilderness. Yet he ponders on 


nature with aims far other than scientific; and when he 


attempts to reason or teach exact truths in verse, his effu- 
sions lose more in poetry than they fain in philosophy. His 
proper theme is mankind with its chequered lot of joy and 

ief, its overcomings and its short-comings; and even in 


that limited field the prose novel, with its greater natural- 


ness and pliability, has almost wholly superseded the epic in 
verse. All other subjects are only made poetic by being 
endowed with the attributes of human personality, which 
the progress of scientific thought must render ever more 


unreal and artificial. No appreciation of artistic skill can 
give to the most perfect epic the fascination possessed by the 
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fairy tales of our childhood; and no refinement of taste or 
sentiment can supply the place of that early, simple faith 
which accepted the glorious imaginings of the poet with 
unquestioning belief. 

But poetry is not only the oldest type of thought, but 
also the oldest form of studied composition. There was a 
period in the life of every people when all its literary efforts 
were poetic. In all parts of the world, if we dig deep 
enough, we shall reach a substratum of poetry, which, like 
the primeval granite, underlies all subsequent deposits, and 
beyond which no miner has penetrated. The Chow-King 
and the oldest books of the Bible contain lyric ooo 
which, like bits of flint in breccia, must be older than the 
formation in which they are embedded. The Lun-Yu 
constantly refers to a Book of Verses, which even in the 
time of Confucius, had, like the Sibylline Oracles of the 
Romans, attained by its age to a canonical authority. The 
Rig-Veda, “the oldest literary monument of the Arian 
nations,” and the most ancient portion of the Zend-avesta, 
are collections of hymns. Among the Greeks we find the 


poems of Hesiod and Homer; among the Russians, the 
deeds and death of Igor the Brave ; among the Germans, 
the Lay of the Nibelungen; and among the Celtic races, 
the Welsh triads and the originals of Ossian. ‘The Elder 
Edda is verse; the Younger Edda is prose. The Indian 
traditions, collected by Mr. Schoolcraft, are essentially poetic, 
and a few poems of the Montezumas have been preserved 
not wholly unworthy to compare with the odes of Horace. 
Thus the proportion of poetry to prose was at first as the 
whole to nothing ; at the present time the relation is almost 


reversed. The press labors incessantly, bringing forth things 


new and old, but a very small part of its products are in 
verse. A prominent publishing house in Boston recently 
declared that they would not undertake a new volume of 
poems on any consideration whatever ; and the supply can 


not long hold out where there is no demand. It requires 


an unusual degree of excellence to overcome prevailing, and 
still growing, indifference to the merits of poetry. You 
may reckon a dozen States, side by side, which, in all their 
domain, have not a single individual whose best verses would 
sell for the cost of printing. 


Still, if we are disposed to lament that the din of locomo- 
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tives and factories has driven from the earth the Pierian 
Muses, daughters of Olympian Jove, our regret is not 
wholly without alleviation, since we are unable to detect 
any similar decline of intelligence, virtue, affection, refine- 
ment, or any of the amenities of a Christian civilization. 
Those who say that nature is still full of poetry, merely 
utter words to which they attach no definite meaning. 
Nature is indeed much the same as of old; but there is no 
‘ poetry in nature, but in man; and man is ceasing to be 
poetic. We are not sure that the change is wholly for the 
worse. Beautiful and impressive objects and heroic actions 
are not poetry, but the materials of which poetry is made ; 
and they are not the less real—perhaps not the less appre- 
ciated—when we have neither the desire nor the genius to 
fashion them into song. We have said that real poet 
never represents any thing entirely as it is, but fashions all 
things by its own images, and colors them with its own dyes; 
and shall we be told that nothing is lovely or beautiful when 
seen in its simple reality? Do love, and faith, and truth, 
and self-denying toil, require adventitious aid to win our 
admiration? Is there no beauty in the orderly procession 
of day and night, of the seasons and all they bring forth; — 
in landscapes composed of ‘¢ woods and corn fields and the 
abodes of men,”’ in purling streams and water-falls ; in flow- 
ers and fruitage populous with birds and bees; or in little 
children playing upon green grass and about the mossy 
trunks of old trees?—is there no beauty in all these, seen 
precisely as they are? Is there no beauty to any but the 
anointed eye of the seer, who casts over all things a ‘‘ vapory 
silver veil” not their own ? 

Our third corollary is that, Religion is decreasing in like 
manner. We can scarcely even indicate the line of argu- 
ment proper to sustain this proposition, which nevertheless 
follows naturally from what has already been said. It is 

roper, however to explain what we here mean by ae 

pon no other subject, perhaps, do people generally have 
ideas so indistinct, not to say incorrect. In attempting to 
define religion, each one sets forth, not what he has ascer- 
tained it to be, but what he individually thinks it ought to 
be ; and thus defines with more or less accuracy, nota great 
fact of human history, but the conception of his own brain. 
As all nations and peoples are admitted always to have had 
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some kind of religion, its ultimate essence must be that in 
which all known systems agree. Points of disagreement, 
however marked, are only the specific differences, subordin- 
ate to that which constitutes the generic unity. Now, all 
religions concern the relations existing between man and 
beings of a higher order. We say beings, using the plural 
number, because all systems acknowledge One Supreme, 
and a number of secondary existences; and it does not 
affect the principle in the least whether those subordinate 
being are called gods, demigods, angels, or archangels. 
Religion then naturally divides itself into two parts,—the 
one of which teaches what those relations are, or theology ; 
and the other, what is proper to be done in view of those 
relations, which is practical religion. The number and 
complexity of doctrines believed constitute the amount of 
theology. In like manner, the number of things which it 
is necessary to do, and the multitude of those that must be 
left undone,—the time, labor, attention and money devoted 
to securing the favor of the celestial Powers,—comprise the 
amount of. practical religion. Now we hold that both. of 
these are steadily decreasing,—that their decrease has in all 
ages been a consequence of increased enlightenment. The 
aim of all religious reforms has been to diminish those 
amounts. The burden of all prophecy is denial. Joe 
Smith, the prophet of the Mormons, is the only one that we 
can recall, whose direct aim was addition ; a circumstance 
that may be regarded as one of the marks of the Beast. In 
the worst times of Hebrew idolatry, no one questioned the 
divinity of Jehovah or the legitimacy of his worship ; but 
the prophets,—certainly among the noblest reformers the 
world has ever seen,—with a single bold sweep denied all 
the rest ; thus challenging nine-tenths of the religious faith 
and practice of the age. We think there is no exception to 
this rule, and that the mission of every reformer has been 
merely to combat the errors of his time, not to introduce 
new doctrines. It is this that has made reformers so odious 
to their generation—that they make war upon what men 
hold sacred and necessary to salvation. The reformer might 
be as pure and saintly as he chose, and add indefinitely to 
the amount of extant religion, and no dog would move a 
tongue against him ; but men will not sit still in peace and 
see their idols broken before their eyes. We cheerfully 
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admit that all true reform has been the negation of evils ; 
but that hinders it not a whit from being a denial of what 
was part of the prevailing religion. Universalists have felt 
the truth of this so keenly as to be often anxious to deny it ; 
and have manifested an uneasy sensitiveness under the 
accusation of negative preaching. But this very iconoclasm 
is the stamp of the mint upon their work. And it may be 
as well for them to have the sagacity to see this, and the 
moral courage to admit it. Errors, like thorns and thistles, 
grow of themselves. And it takes the bold and diligent 
hand to defy their spines and eradicate them. 

The gradual diminution of religion may also be seen by 
comparing two distant epochs or countries. We should find 
that it was the grossest forms of ‘idolatry, like those of the 
Phoenicians and the ancient Mexicans, which made the 
largest demands upon their votaries ; while modern Unita- 
rianism and Universalism claim the least. Between these 
two extremes there is a gradual series, in which the purity 
is inversely as the quantity. No. man so completely repre- 
sented the intellect of the present age as Alexander Von 
Humboldt, and it has often been complained that his Cos- 
mos contains no indications of a Supreme Being, either as 
recognition or denial. A stranger might be in many of our 
families in this country, from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, and leave with the impression that they were atheists, ° 
yet admitting that they were good neighbors, and good 
citizens, and Sistuslhies in all the ordinary relations of life. 

We presume that very many will dissent from our views 
on this subject. They will do so generally, however, from dis- 
regarding our approximate definition of religion. And in that 
case the difference will be merely about the meaning of a 
word. We consider religion to be solely what men think and 
do in relation to the unseen world. Whatever is limited to 
this visible universe in which we live, may be good, or may 
be bad, but it is not religion. Morality is not necessarily 
religious, nor is religion always moral, although the two are 
very generally combined in the same system. The stricter 
sects understand this, and are quite as severe upon mere 
morality, as upon immorality. If we deal our bread to the 
hungry to secure the favor of Heaven, the charity has a 
religious character ; but if it is given only from the kindly 
impulses of our nature, we the while thinking only of alle- 
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viating the suffering of humanity, is has none. As Burns 
says, 
“Tt’s no’ through terror of damnation; 
It’s just a carnal inclination,” — 


and strictly Orthodox divines hold that inasmuch as the 
motive is not the glory of God, the act partakes of the nature 
of sin. This is what is meant by the doctrine of total 
depravity. ‘They hold that the religious or sinful character 
of the act, is determined by the motive ; and as man in his 
natural state, before his heart is touched by divine grace, 
acts only from natural human emotions, his actions, however 
disinterested and beneficent, are all sinful. Now, among the 
many tendencies of the age, we think we see very distinctly a 
growing recognition of the nobleness of humanity, and its 
natural impulses and longings. God is becoming less, and 
man is becoming more the object of our solicitude. Nor do 
we very deeply regret this. Seeing that all are agreed that 
the Most High is self sufficient, and needs not the slightest 
favor or service from any, and humanity needs so much, we 
are not sorry if men devote more time to heal the wounded 
in body and in soul,—give work to. the idle, bread to the 
hungry and instruction to the ignorant, recall the errin; 
and elevate the standard of virtue and intelligence,—an 
less time to religious observance and prayer. 8. R. 


Art. XXI. 
. Providence in History. 


ALL sound semana is predicated of the idea of a first 


and eternal Cause. So in history; without a constant 
Providence, all is confusion—a mere succession of events 
without beginning and without a purpose. To read aright 
the story of man’s life, we must recognize in every event 
the agency of that power by whom all things were created 
and are sustained. We express the primal law of the uni- 
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verse, by the words, “ Will of God.” Nature, with her 
innumerable forms and operations, would be a meaningless 
spectacle without an Infinite Creator, who, in his wisdom, 
power, and goodness, is always immanent. In like manner 
the achievements of men and nations are just as truly the 
ordination of Providence. Thus viewed, history is indeed 
‘philosophy teaching by example.” Nay more,—it is a 
manifestation, a revelation of God to man. To deny this, 
to assert that it is but the record of man’s caprices and 
crimes, is nothing more nor less than atheism. 

The task of explaining the teachings of history is one 
which, though often attempted, has seldom been accom- 
plished. Most historians have contented themselves with 
narrating the transactions of men and nations as if the 
were the result of chance, or the limited calculation of falli- 
ble man ; comparatively few have sought amid confused and 
ever changing events for that law by which they were 
determined, and can alone be explained. It is a trite 
remark, that, ‘“‘ every effect must have a cause.” It is not 
as often recognized that it must also have an end. Yet the 
two ideas are inseparable. “If we commence the study of . 


history with a profound conviction that God has ever been 
present in the world, we shall have no difficulty in under- 
standing that the creation and destruction of empires, and 
the vicissitudes of races and nations, were planned by Infi- 
nite wisdom, to accomplish an infinite purpose; so that, 
however perplexing to short-sighted man may be the record 
of the world’s history, faith, more potent than philosophy, 
illumines its blood-stained pages, revealing God, the Alpha 


and Omega of all. 
In the infancy of the race, the fact of God’s presence and 


government was universally acknowledged. In those pri- 
meval days, 


** When shepherds gathered their flocks, 
By the blue Arcadian streams,” 


the belief in the constant guidance of Heaven was unques- 
tioned. It was reserved for later times and colder hearts to 
evolve a philosophy which excludes God from his works, 
and makes man an orphan. Among the nations of antiquity 
this truth was maintained upon all occasions. No enter- 
prise of * great pith and moment” was commenced without 
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first ascertaining the will of the “ gods,”—thus evidencing 
the all but universal conviction that men were but instru- 
ments controlled by a higher power. The idea that any 
thing happened by chance, or that the affairs of the world 
were the result of mere human agency, was an afterthought, 
developed not until the distance between God and his 
creatures had become so great that faith could no longer 
span it, and the chasm was filled with demigods and angels, 
the joint product of imagination and fear. Hence it became 
the fashion to speak of God as being a great way off, and 
only occasionally concerning himself with the affars of men, 
and even then having no direct influence—employing angels 
and inferior agencies. 

It is ‘a fact very significant, that almost all the earlier 
nations ascribed their origin to some supernatural being. 
That this idea had a controlling influence upon their char- 
acter we have the most conclusive proof; fer with them 
religion constituted a very important part of the duties of 
the citizen and of the government. In later times the 
concerns of religion were consigned to a distinct order. 
To kings and legislators were committed the temporal, and 
to priests the spiritual interests of the people. Henceforth 
worship, and all that appertained to it, became the employ- 
ment of one class. Religion degenerated into a profession, 
which could be taken up, or relinquished at choice. The 
effect of this separation soon became apparent. The world 
lost its faith, and crime increased, until at length religion 
was regarded as suitable only for the simple and ignorant. 
It was in this way that the connexion between God and his 
creatures was severed, and the beautiful faith of the earlier, 
was changed for the scepticism of later times. 

If the position we have assumed be correct, history is not 
a mere narrative of causeless and aimless events, but a vast 
panorama of dissolving views, in which the rise and fall of 
men and nations are luminous with the purposes of the 
world’s Governor. It is not always by contemplating the 
progress of a single nation for a limited period, nor of the 
world at large for a few brief years; it is only by a survey 
which comprehends many decades, and often not till after 
the lapse of centuries, that we behold evidence of method 
and design. The most trivial occurrence has often given 
rise to the grandest results. Indeed, it would seem as 

VoL. XVI. 382 
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though Providence sought in this way to impress upon the 
world the evidence of his wisdom. Nothing has ever 
happened in vain. From the first conflict described by 
Herodotus, to the last great battle on the banks of the Min- 
cio, every struggle which history records has contributed 
something to illustrate the purposes of an infinite provi- 
dence. History demonstrates the impartiality of God in 
his dealings with man. | 

. Every nation has however in turn claimed to be the 
favorite of heaven. The Jews perhaps have exceeded all 
others in this respect. We have been accustomed to think 
and speak of Palestine as having enjoyed in a larger degree 
the favor of God. This appears to us a mistake ; for while 
it is true that the Jewish nation was separated from all 
others and set apart for a great and peculiar purpose, it is 
equally manifest that Egypt, Greece, Rome, and indeed 


every nation, has had its part to Play in the great drama, 


and have shared equally the guidance and care of provi- 


dence. Through the Jews a: Messiah was given to the 

world ; but the Greeks were commissioned to develope a 

fitting ry il to preserve and transmit the story of his 
if 


wonderful life. The more thoroughly the world’s history 
is studied, the more manifest will it appear, that while 
every nation has had its peculiar work assigned it, to none 
has been extended the special favor of God. 

Perhaps the most remarkable manifestation of providence 
is seen in the mutual dependence of nations. Every age 
is indebted to those that have preceded it. For example, 
the nations of modern Europe enjoy to the fullest extent 
all that the experience of the past has evolved. Who can 
tell our indebtedness to Greece and Rome for philosophy, 
literature and the arts? What student does not feel his 
obligation to the poems of Homer and Virgil? What phi- 
losopher will not acknowledge his gratitude to Plato and 
Aristotle? There is not at the present day a well gov- 
erned nation that is not greatly indebted to Roman juris- 
prudence, In all that has in any way promoted the progress 


and welfare of the people, every nation has contributed its 
share. While we of to-day inherit the intellectual wealth 
of the gentile nations of antiquity, we also enjoy the bless- 
ings of a pure religion—the inestimable contribution of 


Palestine. But enough has been said to demonstrate the 
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relation and dependence of the ages, and to show that in 
the great plan of him who hath appointed alike the destiny 
of individuals and nations nothing has been in vain. 

If in the past we find proofs of a constant providence, not 
less so will they appear when we survey the present. Eve 
thing would seem to indicate that Europe in particular is 
on the eve of as —_ changes as any that have marked its 
progress for the last three centuries. It is manifest that 
those governments which have failed to promote the civili- 
zation of their subjects are speedily to give place to other 
forms and institutions better fitted for the exigencies of the 
times and the necessities of the people. ‘Those now living 
may yet see Italy and even Spain in the enjoyment of 
liberal constitutional governments, Hungary an independent 
power, and unhappy Poland restored to its position among 
the nations of Europe. History teaches no more impressive 
lesson than this: when a government no longer subserves the 
purposes of providence in the civilization and advancement 
of mankind, it is compelled to give place to others better 
suited to the requirements of the age and the state of the 
world. For this reason we anticipate the speedy dismem- 
berment of the Austrian empire. But at a time when ~— 
arrival brings tidings of some startling event fraught wit 
momentous results, who can predict the future ? 

It will not be out of place here to add a few thoughts 
respecting our own country, and to ask what are the indi- 
cations of Providence with reference to America. Our 
Fourth-of-July orators descant largely upon what they call 
our “+ manifest destiny.”” We are told that it is the mission 
of the United States to control the continent; and indeed it 
would seem that in no one thing have we as a people mani- 
fested so much earnestness as in territorial extension. Hav- 
ing an abiding faith in the excellence of our own institutions, 
we sometimes manifest a feverish anxiety to extend them 
_ over less favered countries. 

The form of government best adapted to promote the 
happiness of nieabiel is rather a difficult problem. It is 


natural that every people should regard its own as the best ; 
but whether the institutions under which we live are equall 

well fitted for Mexico and Central America, may be doubted. 
That it is the mission of the United States to extend its lim- 
its until it shall absorb the whole of North America, is by 
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*, 6 ’ ‘ 
no means as clear to our reason as it is gratifying to our 
yooee. That we have an important part to act in the great 
istoric drama of the world, is manifest; but that it is to be 
accomplished by territorial extension, is questionable. So far 


as history shows, every form of government has subserved 
the ends of providence in contributing to the development 


and progress of the human race. It is not wise, therefore, 
to assume the superiority of democracy, aristocracy, or 
monarchy ; for while experience has shown republican insti- 


tutions best fitted for the United States, constitutional mon- 
archy is probably best calculated for Great Britain. This 


whole question of the comparative merits of the different 
forms of a has, we think, been disposed of by 
Pope, in that felicitous and familiar couplet : 


* Kor forms of government let fools contest ; 
What e’er is best administered, is best.” 


It would seem, therefore, the wisest course for the people 
_ of the United States to seek the development of the 


resources of their great country, rather than to acquire new 
territory, or to impose their government upon other nations. 


It would be well for them to remember that it was the love 
of conquest that contributed more than any other to the 
overthrow of the Roman empire; and all history shows 


that when nations have sought to extend themselves beyond 
the limits indicated by race, language, and religion, it has 
been the sure an of deterioration, and not unfrequently 
the precursor of dissolution. 

The United States, in its natural resources, enjoys greater 
advantages than any other country, embracing almost every 
variety of climate, soil and production. Its vast mineral 
wealth, its mighty rivers, affording an easy access to the 
ocean and the markets of the world, sufficiently separated 
from wr not to be involved in entangling alliances; 


blessed with institutions the freest and best calculated to ad- 
vance the welfare of the people that human wisdom has ever 
devised ; it would seem as if providence designed that in 
America should be realized that ideal republic which has 
so long constituted the dream of the patriot and the philan- 
thropist. And did not history admonish us that those 


nations most favored by nature have usually had the brief- 
est existence ; did we not know that the energies of man 
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were as often paralyzed as they are developed by too favor- 


. ’ 
able external circumstances, hope for our country’s future 
would be undimmed by a single foreboding of evil. Pros- 
perity is as fatal to nations as it is to individuals. . Great 
natural resources have more often eae a curse than a 
t 


blessing. It was immense wealth that destroyed the free 
cities of Italy; it was the gold of the American colonies 


that enervated Spain and reduced her from a first to a third 
rate power. It would be well for the people of the United 
States to be “ire by the experience and fate of so many 


other nations. e have had a brief and brilliant career, 


and our population has increased without parallel ; and yet 


we are but just beginning to understand our immense natural 
advantages. If education shall keep pace with our growth, 
and virtue enable us successfully to resist the enervating 


influence of great wealth, then indeed shall we surpass any 


thing the world has yet seen, and present, for the first time, 


the spectacle of a people wise enough to comprehend the 
destiny for which providence has designed them. 
In these observations, we have endeavored to bring out 


the truth of a perpetual providence in the affairs of the 
world, without which history is a riddle that can never be 
solved. No philosophy that is not predicated of this idea, 


can hope to explain the past, comprehend the present, or 
predict the future. Atheism may deride faith, and ridicule 
the arguments of the theologian ; but it never has and never 


can reply to the irresistible evidence which oe furnishes 
of an overruling providence. If it is difficult for a single 
individual to explain the events of his own brief existence, 


without referring them to the agency of a higher power, 
how much more so those transactions that have decided the 


fate of races and of nations. It would seem as though the 
doctrine of a universal providence had no longer a place in 
the consciousness of the nations; it rarely finds expression 
excepting in antiquated forms. In treaties, for example, the 
name of God is still retained, and the idea of an overruling 
pavvidenes occasionally forms a glittering generality in a 

‘ing’s speech, or a president’s message, but for all practical 
purpeses, nations, as such, have lost their faith. In our 
time, the governments of the world fail to recognize that 


uigher authority by whom they were ordained, and whose 
behest, they are compelled ta obey, 
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To sum up the whole matter, we find in history the mani- 
festation of a constant providence. The Creator is indeed 
seen reflected from all his works. Not a leaf that rustles 
in the grove, not an insect that sports in the air, not a flower 
that blooms, not a star that shines, but is a text upon which 
mary a homily might be written. But how much more 
conspicuous does this truth appear in the life of Him who 
is indeed the master-piece of Heaven! In the material uni- 
verse, God reveals himself as the Creator; in the mysterious 
life of man, as the Father ; in the life of nations, as the King 
and Governor. The great purpose of his government is 
declared to be the perfection and happiness of the human 
family ; to this end all things are subordinated. 

For the last six thousand years God has been educatin 
the human race; and he is as truly present in the eill 
to-day, teaching man his duty and his inevitable destiny, as 
when of old he communed with him face to face. The 
theory of the final consummation of all things, the perfection 
and happiness of all men, is alone adequate to explain God’s 
dealings as they are recorded im history. That history com- 
mences with the announcement of man’s heavenly origin, 
and it will be closed when he has attained his Leathe 
destiny. B. B. B. 


Art. XXII. 
Immortality. 


CENTURIES ago the question was asked, “‘ Man giveth u 
the ghost, and where is he?” In every period of the world, 
the same axious query has been proposed, and to it different 
answers have been given. There are those who scoff at the 
idea of any other life than an outward one—a. life of the 
senses. ey see the material world. They feel the breath 
of heaven in the wind that fans their brows. They suffer 

in or enjoy pleasure, as this outward world affects them 
for evil or for good. They know, too, that the body in 
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which these senses dwell, dies and crumbles back to earth. 
And they come at once to the conclusion that this is the 
end of man. They see no evidence that he shall live again. 
The existence of a spirit world, they regard as the vain 
dream of the fancy, without any foundation in fact, or in 
the reason of things. ‘Show us a spirit, and then we will 
believe there is a = world. Let any one of those we 
have known upon the earth, come back to us after passin 
away, and we will believe; but we can not believe before.’ 
These are the doubting Thomases, who must put their 
fingers in the very prints of the nails, and thrust their hands 
into the wounded side, before they can believe. 

Now these people are the shallowest of reasoners. It is 
not true that we live even here an exclusive life of the 
senses. By the plainest laws of induction, it can be shown 
that we live in another world than that which can be seen 
and felt. These outward things, of which so much account 
is made, are not the only realities. There are things which 
can not be seen—things that can be neither weighed, meas- 
ured nor felt—that are quite as real: Truth is real; virtue 
is real; thought is real; but neither truth, nor virtue, nor 
thought can be perceived by any of the external senses, 
‘Invisible and impalpable, they are conceptions of the intel- 
lect, and are independent of outward sensation. So are 
friendship, love, honor and right. They are as much reali- 
ties as if we could discuss their qualities by the principles of 
natural philosophy. Nay, more. These things which are 
not seen, are the only realities there are. The outward world 
is but a shadow; the invisible world is the substance. Out- 
ward forms are in a state of perpetual flux. They exist 
only through change. That which to-day is, to-morrow is 
not. The mighty oak which we gaze upon with so much 
admiration, was yesterday but an acorn. To-morrow it 
will vanish in smoke, leaving only a handful of ashes to tell 
us that it ever was. The Secs form, erect and proud 
to-day, ‘but a little while since was but the puny form of an 
infant. In a little while it will be shriveled and bent, tot- 
tering upon the verge of the grave, imjwhich it will soon 
crumble back to earth. But truth, friendship, honor, virtue 
and the like, do not change. They are the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. While the outward things perish, they 
remain, day after day, year after year, from centuries to 
eternity. 
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Now it is specially worthy of note, that our real life lies 
in these invisible things, and not in what is outward and 
seen. We labor and toil, not for a mere living, but for the 
love we have for our families and those dependent upon us, 
We would see them full fed, well clothed, and sheltered 
from the rude elements, comfortable and happy, and there- 
fore we are content to delve on, from day to day, from year 
to year. We labor for wealth, not simply that we may 
have the satisfaction of looking upon the gold we have 
hoarded, but for the position and consideration wealth will 
give us in the world, We are benevolent, not merely 
because others are in need of our kind offices, but because 
we are made happy by administering to their needs. We 
sacrifice time, ease, competence, every thing, sometimes, at 
the call of duty, Not a life of the senses do we live, but a 
life of thoughts, emotions, sentiments ; not a life of the body, 
but of the spirit. The outward things of which so much 
account is made, are but the shells and husks which serve 
to cover the more valued fruits within, And so it is true 
that we live in a spirit world even here. There is such 
a world all around us, peopled with thoughts, emotions, 
imaginings, hopes and aspirations. In these do we find the 
real joy of life, 

It is not true, then, that all we know of man, dies with 
him. His body is laid in the grave; but the thoughts to 
which he has given utterance.survive. ‘The friendships he 
inspired, and the love he called forth in kindred hearts, live 
when his body has long since mouldered in the earth. Only 
the shell, the outward covering, dies; that which was inte- 
rior to this, in which his life really consisted, still lives. 

Further, we observe that those things which survive man, 
such as friendship, love, truth, thought and emotion, do not 
come of the body that dies, They pertain to that part 
within us, which thinks and wills, remembers and reasons. 
There is no reason to suppose that this part perishes with 
the body. In its very nature it is different from the body. 
It cannot be seen or felt, weighed or measured, It is beyond 
the reach of the senges, and cannot be perceived. by them. 
It is perceived only hy something of its own kind—by the 
mind—by that which is spiritual within us. And as the 
objects of its ereation live when the grave claims the body, 
the presumption is, that the intelligent principle, which 
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called them into being, also lives, and has a deathless exist- 
ence. Reason, analogy, presumption, all favor the idea of 
its immortality. 

Again, when we look at the beautiful world in which we 
live, and witness how fitly it is adapted to its ends; when 
we see the various creatures of animated nature, beast, bird, 
fish and insect, with all their instinctive desires gratified b 
the gift of what they desire, and then look at man, wit 
that instinctive longing for immortality, out of which have 
sprung all his religious fancies, theories and hopes, we can 
not but think he is destined to live when the very heavens 
shall have grown old, and the starry lamps shall have gone 
out with ages A singular thing it would be in the universe— 
an isolated fact, differing from all other facts—if man’s 
instinctive desire to live forever, is to be doomed to disa 
pointment. All the instincts of the brutes are wietitialhs 
inferior and insignificant as they are, they have. their cor- 
responding objects ; but those of man, which reach out into 
the infinite and sweep through eternity, are to be eternally 
unanswered! We cannot believe it; for we see in this 
longing after immortality, which God has given us, and of 
which we can not rid ourselves, an evidence, to us irresisti- 
ble, that the thread of our being is not severed by death, 
but is to stretch onward through eternal ages. 

Add to this the consciousness of having a deathless nature, 
which dwells in every mind. This, too, speaks of a world 
where death shall be unknown. As has been forcibly said 
by an excellent author, ‘“‘ There is, in the consciousness of 
every man, a deep impression of continued being. The 
casuist may reason against it till he  bewilder himself in his 
own sophistries ; but a voice within gives the lie to his vain 
speculations, and pleads with authority for a life to come.” 

This voice of God in the soul finds confirmation of its 
testimony in the voice of God in the Scriptures. The whole 
system of Divine Revelation is based upon the fact that man 
is immortal, and the soul can not die. The truth of his 
immortality is indeed stated, in so many words, in but few 
places in the Bible. But it is all along taken for granted, 
and alluded to, not by way of formal affirmation, but as an 
undisputed truth. We shall be surprised how seldom the 
doctrine is dogmatically proposed, when we read the Bible 
for that purpose. Not often do the writers put it forth as a 
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distinct doctrine, as Jesus did, when conversing with the 


Sadducees, or as Paul did in refutation of the doctrine of 
some of the Corinthians, who said ‘there is no resurrec- 
tion.”” But the idea is the at substratum of the whole . 


New Testament. In its words we are addressed always as 


beings having deathless powers within us, and whose exist- 
ence bridges over the narrow stream of physical death and 
spans eternity itself. 
- ‘The same observation is true in reference to the mode of 
our existence in the future world. There is very little in 
the Bible definitely affirmed respecting it. There is no 
detailed theory of another life; no minute description of 
the spirit world, given in the Scripture writings. A t 
many questions respecting it may be started which the Bible 
does not definitely answer. And yet there are intimations 
given, here and there, in several of the books of the New 
Testament, by which we are-able to frame, with a sufficient 
degree of minuteness, our theory of another life. And we 
think that with the aid of these intimations, we are able to 
solve, from what we know of the soul itself, all the ques- 
tions upon the subject that are of really practical interest. 
We are well aware that there are those who seem to 
think we ought not to believe any thing in reference to the 
future life, that is not written down, in so many words, in 
the Bible. They tell us of the danger of speculation about 
the future, and warn us of the errors to which we are 
liable, if we begin to theorize i 80 momentous a subject. 
This would be well enough, if there were not questions, and 
4 important ones, too, which the Bible does not distinctly 
definitely answer. And it would come with a better 
@, if these people were not themselves quite often in 
the habit of putting forth the crudest notions respecting the 
future state; notions which have no confirmation in either: 
Scripture or (reason. Besides, it is enough to say, that the 
Lord has many ways of saying things. There are some 
things he has spoken definitely in his word, There are 
other things which he has said incidentally and by way of 
intimation, in speaking through inspired men, upon other 
subjects. Often in reading the Scriptures a word, a sen- 
tence, an allusion, an illustration will open to us views of 
truth of infinite importance, which are not distinct subjects 
of discourse any where in the Bible. Then, again, God is 


ve 
an 
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saying things which we ought to hear, in our own personal 
experience ; in the records of human history, and in the 
works of the outward universe around us. And whatever 
he teaches us in any of these ways, we are under as much 
obligation to accept and believe as if it were written out in 
the plainest language upon the pages of the Bible. When, 
therefore, we hear the cry, “Give us a Thus saith the 
Lord,”’ we reply that we do this when we affirm any truth 
that is fairly deducible from the works of nature, the 
record of experience, or the powers and faculties of the soul, 
respecting either the present or the future world. 

Naturalists tell us that the principles of comparative 
anatomy and physiology are so well understood that from a 
single fossil bone they can deduce and accurately and mi- 
nutely describe the creature to which it belonged,—its 
size and form, its character and habits, even though the 
creature has been a thousand years extinct. So in reference 
to the future state, our knowledge is not confined to any 
definite description of it, contained in the Bible. Or, if we 
believed in what is called Modern Spiritualism,—which it 
is hardly necessary to say we do not,—even then our 
— would not depend solely upon its revelations. 
The truth of a future life admitted, there are facts in refer- 
ence to the soul, together with allusions found in the Bible, 
which enable us to form an opinion, and one on which we 
must rely, in relation to that life. We must receive as 
truth whatever is fairly deducible from either the words of 
the New Testament or our knowledge of our own natures. 
We can not help receiving it. And just in proportion as 
our knowl of the wonderful powers of the human soul 
increases, will our idea of the spirit world become more 
clear and definite. A single newly discovered fact in 
human psychology may essentially modify all our ideas of 
the future. 

In this way we account for the marvellous changes that 
have taken place during the last half century in the minds 
Christian people respecting this subject. As the discoveries 
in astronomy and geology have led to a different interpre- 
tation of the Bible, so also has a better acquaintance with 
the powers and faculties of the human soul, with man’s 
spiritual nature. No truth can conflict with another truth ; 
and nothing can be true of the future world, which is 
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opposed to the truths revealed to us by a study of the 
human mind. For instance, there are those who think 
they find in the Bible evidence that our personality is to be 
lost there, and that our souls are to be swallowed up in the 
Soul of the universe, as a drop of water is lost in the ocean 
into which it falls. But our knowledge of ourselves tells us 
at once that this would not be a future life,—that it would 
amount to the blankest annihilation. We should not be, in 
that case. The texture and substance of our souls might be , 
diffused amid the subtle ether of the infinite soul ; but what 
we call ourselves could no longer exist. And so any text 
of Scripture which may seem to teach the doctrine, must 
be interpreted differently. For the moment the Bible is 
regarded as really setting forth what contradicts the facts of 
our spiritual being, must we cease to place any confidence 
in it. 

Take another example. There are those who tell us, and 
who are ready to adduce chapter and verse in defence of 
their views, that, though in the future world, there will be 
just as many human souls as there are in this, and though 
we shall exist there as persons, yet we shall have no recol- 
lection of the past; that the thread which connects that life 
_ with the present will be snapped, and we shall be as if we 
never had been. The future life will, in that case, be to 
this as this is to a pre-existent state, if such there was. We 
know not whether there was a pre-existent state. We shall 
not know in the future hain’ we ever lived before, or 
otherwise. But we can not, with our knowledge of our 
spiritual powers, believe that such will be the case. It can 
not be, if, indeed, we are to be raised again,—if the 
souls which are to live in the future are to be ours; and we 
are to be ourselves, and not other personalities and other 
beings. Memory is essential to personal identity, and, if 
lost, identity is lost, and if identity is lost, all is lost. It 
would amount to the annihilation of ourselves, and to a new 
creation of beings in whom we have no personal interest. 
We are obliged to reject any interpretation that shall favor 
such a doctrine, as we are obliged to reject any interpreta- 
tion that is contrary to the established facts of astronomy or 
geology. 

There are those who tell us we shall be so changed when 
we enter the future world, that we can, if so happy as to 
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be admitted into heaven, look with the utmost indifference, 
and even with joy, upon the agony of our dearest earthly 
friends in hell. It is only necessary to say that such a thing 
is impossible while we retain our identity. We can no 
more believe it than we can believe we could delight in the 
miseries of our dearest friends in this world. The only 
reply needful to be made to the doctrine, is that if it be so, 
it will not be ourselves, but fiends which have taken posses- 
sion of our spiritual bodies, that will do so. The Bible 
must not be interpreted to teach so fiendish a doctrine. ‘To 
say that it does, either by letter or in its spirit, is to lay upon 
that sacred book a burden greater than it can bear. 

What, then, does the Bible, interpreted by the light of 
our spiritual being, teach us in reference to the future life ? 
In answer to this question, it must be said, that both the 
Bible and the facts of psychology teach, that the soul enters 
at once, when it quits this life, upon the scenes of the spirit 
world. The powers of the mind are immortal; death does 
not touch them; and because immortal, they are doomed to 
no unconscious sleep. They only cease to hold intercourse 
with the external world through the medium of the senses. 
But the veil which shuts them out from our sight is very 
thin. It was drawn aside on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
where Peter, James and John were permitted, for a brief 
time, to behold and converse with Moses and Elias. It may 
be that they are not far from us, and that they are even now 
all around us. ‘This would seem to be the natural inference 
from the scenes of the Transfiguration. And it may be 
that, without any change of place, in a moment, and in the 
twinkling of an eye, the whole arcana of the spirit world 
is revealed to the liberated spirit, as it leaves the body. God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living ; and yet he is 
the God and Father of all spirits, whether in this world or 
that which succeeds to it. ; 

In the future life, we, our friends and the world of souls, 
shall be essentially the same as here. We shall know our- 
selves when we rise, or stand up, as the original word, anas- 
tasig, expresses it, in that other world to which we are 
hastening. We shall know our friends. It will be a social 
state, in which we shall renew the friendly intercourse with 
those from whom we have been separated by death. So we 
are taught, if not directly and distinctly in so many words, 

VOL. XVI. 3 
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at. least by implication, in great numbers of passages in the 


New Testament. We have not space to enumerate them 
here, but they will readily occur to the thoughtful reader ; 
such passages, for example, as that in St. John’s Gospel: 
‘¢In my Father’s house are many mansions. If it were not 


so I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you, 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again 


and prneene you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may 
e also.”’ 
Now from these truths, there flow other and important 


truths, which we can not well disbelieve. The fact that 
memory and identity remain, and that we recognize our 
friends, and are recognized by them, implies others. There 
will be no sudden, mechanical and violent changing of the 
character, When we enter upon the future life, we shall 
be essentially what we are here. The characters we have 
formed in this world will augerer with our appearance in 
the world of spirits. The elements of these characters, 
worn into our souls by the habits of our lives, will still 
remain. _ There will be the various forms of mental activity 
there—thought, sentiment and emotion—not less than here. 
There will be the power of communicating with other 
minds. ‘And, therefore, as it seems to us, it must follow 
that there will be such a thing as change in that world. We 
can not conceive how the soul can exist without the ability 
to change. The doctrine of no change after death is with- 
out foundation in either the nature of the soul or the word 
of God. All we know of the powers within us teaches us 
that, if we live at all, we must live in a state of mental and 
moral activity, and of voluntary progress or retrogression. 
No such thing as an eternal fixity can be affirmed of the 
mind. Its very element is change. As it acquires ideas it 
will grow intellectually. As it obeys or disobeys the law of 
conscience, it will become either more or less worthy, and 
rise to higher degrees of spiritual culture, or sink to deeper 
degradation. We know of no teachings, of either reason or 
Scripture, which compel us to think it is otherwise with the 
soul in the future world; but reason and Scripture seem 
both to teach that the time always is, whether in this world 
or the next, when the soul that has done ill may cease to 
do so and begin to do well, and that salvation is not for this 
world only, but for all worlds, where there are souls that 
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have sinned, and that desire to turn from their sins. The 


confinement of salvation to this world, is but a begging of 
the question—an assumption without proof in the Bible, or 
in the spiritual nature of man. The very fact that the soul 
carries all its powers along with it, as it goes hence, together 
with the promise held out for pardon whenever the sinner 


repents, proves this. Nor can it be that ever, in all the 


boundless ages of eternal being, the time can come when 
God’s favor shall be wholly withdrawn from any soul, and 
that soul left to sink to hopeless ruin. Any system of Bibli- 


cal interpretation that teaches such a doctrine can not be 


true, for the reason that it contradicts both the character of 
God and the facts of our spiritual being. 

Finally, the Bible teaches the coming of a period, in the 
future world, when all fallen beings shall be reconciled to 
God, and enter upon that state of progressive holiness which 
he designed should be the destiny of all his children. We 
need not refer to the passages which sustain this view of the 
end of the Divine government. ‘They are familiar to the 
readers of these pages passages like that in the fifteenth 
chapter of first Corinthians, where St. Paul says, “ And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son himself be subject unto him that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all ;” and which so clearly and 
distinctly point to the final salvation of all, that it seems 
impossible to interpret them otherwise. This truth grows 
naturally and inevitably out of the very idea of a future, 
immortal existence. Before each soul an eternity is placed 
for its reformation and improvement. It will be surrounded 
by all the influences God has prepared to win his children 
to his service and love. His goodness will forever beam 
upon it. The dying love of a Mocding Saviour will appeal 
to its noblest and purest affections. There will be ever new 
and increasing displays of grace to engage its attention and 
to win its love. Against the weakness of sin, the whole 
course of Divine providence and all the affecting tokens of 
paternal interest and favor will plead and strive; and we 
can not believe they will all fail, or that the most hardened 
will long resist their influences. It would be contrary to 
all the laws of our spiritual being, for a soul to turn forever 
away from Infinite Love, shining steadily and intensely upon 
it. It will melt the most hardened heart; it will impart 
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life to the shriveled moral elements, and call forth the fruits 
of righteousness. Its steady shining will lead the spirits of 
all flesh upward in an everlasting career of culture and of 
progress. As age after age rolls by, it will witness the 
onward course of a universe of human souls, in intellectual, 
moral and spiritual attainments; in knowledge, purity and 
holiness. To this amazing march of free a happy souls, 
there will come no conclusion. And so the aroietien of 
the Prophet Isaiah will be fulfilled, when he says, as is com- 
monly supposed in reference to the Saviour, that ‘of the 
increase of his government and peace, there shall be no 
end.” 
For sublimity and grandeur, no conception can equal this. 
We sit down to its contemplation. We call in our wander- 
ing thoughts, and endeavor to give it a distinct form in our 
mind. With the eye of faith, we see the millions of our 
race, crowding to fulness the many mansions of the Father’s 
house. We behold them, under the leadership of Jesus, 
the greet Captain of our salvation, engaged in those celestial 
employments, which engage the attention of the spirits of 
the just made perfect, studying and learning the wisdom of 
God, as displayed in the works of. his hands, and in the pro- 
visions of his redeeming grace. They see more clearly, 
day by day; they feel more deeply; they mount as on 
eagles’ wings; they soar; and as page after page of the 
great volume is unrolled, there are opened to their aston- 
ished visions new and ever increasing wonders of Divine 
skill and love. This their employment, as age after a 
rolls away: ever learning, and forever approaching the 
fountain of infinite purity, intelligence and love! How 
grand the thought! With what exceeding glory it invests 
our human nature! It gives to every providence of God 
a meaning and a use, and shows its slehies to 


‘“ The one, far off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves!” 





The Gypsies. 


Art. XXIII. 
The Gypsies. 


Tue history of the Gypsies, and the facts concernin 
them, so far as they have been ascertained, are laden wi 
interest to every student of ethnology. Their a history 
is wrapped in obscurity, though their origin has doubtless 
been ascertained. Formerly they were supposed to be 
Egyptians; and many, at the present time, have the same 
belief. This notion, however, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
has been proved incorrect. The theory most compatible 
with known facts, is, that they are natives of India. Their 
language abounds in Sanscrit words ; and one, which is uni- 
versal in use among them, we think sufficient to determine 
their origin, if even it were the only term employed. This 
word is parie, the Sanscrit for water. Mr. Borrow,—whom 
we largely recognize as authority, on account of his resi- 
dence among the Gypsies in various countries, where he 
critically studied’ their language and habits,—says of the 
word: It was brought by the race from sunny Ind, and 
esteemed so holy that they have never presumed to modify 
it.” The word is used by the Gypsies in all countries for 
water, and is considered an abundant proof of their Indian 


origin. 

Their early condition, and the causes which brought them 
from their native country, are as obscure now as they have 
ever been. There are no traditions among them, except 
that they are Egyptian wanderers, doing penance on account 
of the sin of their nation for refusing hospitality to the 
Virgin and Son. This, however, is only a cloak for their 
wicked deeds; for in Egypt they are considered foreigners, 
as much so as in any country over which their wanderings 
have extended. | 

In the Gypsy or Rommany language of all countries, 
there is a large proportion of Russian words, indicating 
that they must have left the land of their nativity in a uni- 
ted band, and sojourned in Sclavonia, where they borrowed 
many words of Sclavonic origin and incorporated them into 
their — Their language also contains many Per- 
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sian words, the result, perhaps, of the invasion of India by 
Timoor, whose armies were principally Persian; and these 
Persian accretions have never been lost. However, in their 
nomadic life, they may have, to some extent, modified their 
language by intercourse with other people, and acquired the 
language of the countries through which they passed, in 
order to facilitate their schemes. Yet there is a language 
among themselves which no other people can understand, 
and which is as distinct as that of any nation. Indeed, 
there seems to have been a solemn compact among them, 
before separating upon the steppes of Russia, to stamp their 
footprints upon almost every part of the habitable globe, 
that they would preserve the language of their race intact ; 
and this they have done to a great extent. 

There are three words by which the Spanish Gypsies 
distinguish themselves and their race. They are, “ Zincala,” 
“Romani,” and “Chai.” They also speak of themselves 
as ** Colés,”” which is merely the plural termination of the 
compound word “ Zincala,”’ and signifies the “* Black men.” 
*¢ Chai” denotes the “sons of heaven,” and often in its use 
means nothing more than “ children.” 

The exact date of their appearance in Europe is not 
known. Some affirm it to have been in the commencement 
of the fifteenth century,-while others suppose it to have been 
the next century. Whichever time is the more accurate, it 
does not seem to be a matter of vital importance in their 
history. Probably among those nations upon whom they 
chose to fasten themselves, the delay of such a curse as they 
were every where felt to be, would have been an occasion 
of great rejoicing. The name by which they generally 
designate themselves is ‘“* Rommany,”’ or “ that which per- 
taineth unto them.” They bear different names, accordin 
to the language of the country where they reside, althoug 
it will be observed that there is a great similarity among 
them. It is supposed that all the words by which they dis- 
tinguish aonetien in various countries are derived from 
the generic term “ Zincali.” In Germany they are called 
* Zigeunor’’; in Russia, “ Zigani” ; in Turkey and Persia, 
‘“‘ Zingarri” ; in Hungary, “ Chingany ”’ ; in France, “ Bo- 
hemians”’; in Spain, England salt actions, ‘“‘ Gypsies,” or 
‘“‘Gitanos,” or “Egyptians.” The first four names are 
very similar, and readily admitted as derivations of “ Zin- 


ae 
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cali.” In Hungary, the Chingany, as they are called, are 


very numerous, as much so as in Russia; although Hun- 

ry is very small in comparison with that on empire. 
The Gypsies appeared in Hungary in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. A large band, three thousand in num- 
ber, previous to this — had settled in Moldavia, and 
soon after another and larger company settled in Transyl- 
vania, Hungary and Wallachia. About this time they 
appeared in France in such large numbers that the natives 
were terrified, particularly when their manners and customs 
became extensively known. They were hunted and perse- 
cuted so violently and vigorously that they were compelled 
to flee or become galley slaves. 

On leaving France, they scaled the mountain walls of the 
Pyrennes, and quickly spread themselves over the whole 
extent of the Spanish peninsula. They formed themselves 
into bands of thirties, twenties, and twelves, and ere long 
every cave had been explored, every mountain retreat ascer- 
tained, every winding path or hiding place in the wild sierras 
traversed. Ina short time they were better acquainted with 
the physical features of Spain than the natives themselves. 
At the time of their persecution in France, a portion went 
to England and Scotland, and some returned to Germany 
and Hungary. 

The Chingany, or Gypsies of Hungary, arrived during 
the reign of — emperor of the Romans and king 
of Hungary. They obtained permission from the emperor 


to settle on the crown estates, and thus were under royal 
protection, and subjects, nominally, of Sigismund. At pres- 
ent they are under subjection to the nobles upon whose 
estates they have their homes. Ineffectual attempts were 
made by Maria Theresa and Joseph the Second to elevate 
these degraded beings—they gave not the least evidence of 
susceptibility to ee Their present numbers are 


not as large as in 1782. At that time the census of Hun- 
gary estimated their number as upward of fifty thousand. 
hey are a distinct race from all others, as much so as 
the Jews, between whom and themselves there are decided 
points of similarity. The Gypsies of Hungary bear the 
same detestable characteristics as their race in other lands, 
They despise and hate the “ Busné,” as they call the Gen- 
tiles, which comprehends all excepting the Rommany; in 
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turn they are despised by all nations where they make their 
appearance. They are lawless in the extreme, and brin 
’ erime and high-handed wickedness in their train. A pesti- 
lence, however virulent, could not be the cause of more 
terror and dread. In Hungary, where the feudal system 
has hardly declined since its inauguration centuries ago, the 
feudal lords and the Chingani are the independent classes, 
The nobles crush the aeons 3 and exact from them reve- 
nues to support their idle luxury, but the Chingani awe the 
superstitious nobility by their sorcery, and roam unmolested 
in their wild freedom. ‘They frequently go on excursions 
of plunder, which last several years, and then return rich, 
to squander their wicked earnings in the most reckless 
manner. 

The Rommany of the East are more numerous than those 
of Europe, but possess the same essential peculiarities. 
They are, perhaps, more numerous in Constantinople than 
in any other place in the world. In that city they obtain 
large revenues from the harems of the nobles for curing the 
shibdven of the “evil eye.” In Russia there is no town, 
and scarcely a foot of territory, which they have not trod- 
den, arid den they have not pitched their tents. They 
can endure extremes of heat and cold better than almost 
any other race. Reaumeor states that they have frequently 
been found under thin canvas tents, surrounded by deep 
snow, when the temperature was twenty or twenty-five 
degrees below the freezing point. The forests of Russia 
abound in game and fuel, and here they generally spend 
their winters, the men engaged in tinkering. A rude smithy 
is erected for this purpose, and remnants of tin are always 
found where their fires have been lighted. 

The Zingani of Russia occupy the extremes of poverty 
and riches. It is not unusual, but surprising to those 
acquainted with the Rommany in other countries, to see 
them dash out in their expensive equipages, and maintain 
splendid establishments, while not a few of the higher classes 
maintain themselves and friends in luxurious style. But 
the poorest of the Zingani are more miserable than the 
Gypsy race in any other land. They wander in rags, or 
in a state of nudity, from birth until death ; merry in their 
half civilized condition, and never envious of their kindred 


who occupy superior positions. The elevation of some of 
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the Zingani over most of their race is due to the influence 
of the women. The Gypsy choirs in Moscow are consid- 
ered the best in the world, and are entirely composed of 
Gypsy women, who possess superior vocal powers. They 
excel in song; and in Hungary they play the guitar ina 
wild, but touchingly beautiful manner. 

The persecutions of this singular people, and the inven- 
tions for their extermination, exceeded in England those of 
any other country. They appeared in England more than 
three hundred years since, and their cruel treatment during 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth are too 
horrible to give in detail. The idea of the English was 
their speedy destruction, and the gibbets knew no rest until 
this end was apparently accomplished. But they soon 
reappeared from their of concealment, first in small 
numbers, then in larger, and, organizing themselves into 
parties, each taking a definite circuit, soon, as was their 
policy, became acquainted with every foot of English soil, 
and all the resources of English revenue. They spoke the 
English language with fluency, and at the same time pre- 
served the Rommany in its purity. 

The Gypsies of England are very beautiful when yous, 
and are physically far superior to the mass of the Englis 
peasants. Sickness is almost unknown among them, as the 
frail children never survive the period of childhood, owing 
to their life of exposure and wearisome wanderings. The 
Gypsy complexion is clearer and lighter in England than 
elsewhere, excepting, perhaps, Scotland and Russia, where 
they have about the same hue. Mr. Borrow says, that it is 
Impossible to conceive greater physical beauty than he has 
witnessed among both sexes of the Gypsy race in Russia 
and England. 

In Scotland their persecutions have been less inhuman 
than among almost any other people; yet, in some parts, 
they have Se hunted like wild beasts, and driven from 
mountain to cave without mercy. They have, however, 
generally enjoyed great indulgence. A writ of privy seal, 
dated 1594, supported John Faw, Lord and Earl of “ Little 
Egypt,” in the execution of justice over his people, agree- 
ably to their own laws. He had the power to punish and 
arbitrate between those maintaining quarrels. The subjects 
of « James of Scotland” were obliged to assist this Faw in 
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arresting fugitives from his government. Another writ 
from Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1553, is also in favor of 
Faw. The Gypsies under his government were called the 
“Faw gang,” and were feared by all classes. 

The Gypsies of Spain have borne the several names of 
‘“‘ Gitanos”’ or ‘ Egyptians,” ‘New Castillians,” “ Ger- 
mans,” and “ Flemmings.”’ As Gitano became a term of 
reproach, the name of New Castillian was assumed, although 
the law of Philip the Fourth, after a time, forbade its being 
applied to them under heavy penalties. The idea of this 
stricture was to exterminate them as a sect, by depriving 
them of their name and peculiar dress, and scattering them 
as much as possible among the Spaniards. When they 
arrived in Spain, they possessed passports from the German 
States, and on this account were supposed to be Germans, 
and are called Flemmings by the ignorant, who use German 
and Flemming as synonymous. Throughout the world the 
Gypsy race is essentially the same. Their appearance is 
similar in every country, excepting only the complexion, 
which varies with the climate to which they are aoe 
In England, “ the land of fine complexion,” theirs, as before 
stated, is clear and dark, considered very beautiful, and this 
changes, gradually, in other climates, to that of the African 
shade. It is only in youth, however, that they possess 
beauty at all. In old age none can be more frightful in 
personal appearance. This is accounted for by the exposures 
to which their nomadic life subjects them, and their evil 
habits, which necessarily leave. an impress upon their fea- 
tures of an unfavorable character. "We do not believe the 
character of ‘“* Meg Merriles,” in “ Guy Mannering,” to be 
an imaginative creation on the part of Sir Walter Scott. 
Her physical bearing and moral characteristics accord too 
nearly with historic data gathered from reliable sources. 
Her character is wild, fearful and mystical, full of ven- 
geance when roused, though her heart, however depraved, 
admitted gleamings of disinterestedness. Her size is doubt- 
less exaggerated as she appeared before Bertram and the 
young ladies upon the common of Ellangowan. ‘She pos- 
sessed that wild sublimity which an excited imagination 
communicated to features marked and expressive in their 
own peculiar character, and to the gestures of a form, which, 


her sex considered, might be termed gigantic.” They are 
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usually of the medium height, with hair long and black in 
outh, but grey in old age. Usually the hair is flowing, 
but sometimes confined with a small comb or turban. In 
many countries they wear no covering to protect their head 
from either the burning sun of summer or the frosts of win- 
ter; though in England they wear the turban, or huge 
bonnet which nearly conceals the face. The appearance of 
‘‘ Meg Merriles,” as she startled young Hazlewood from his 
reverie, near Woodbourne, will give a very accurate idea 
of English Gitanos generally. ‘The spokes-woman was 
very tall, had a voluminous handkerchief rolled round her 
head, grizzled hair flowing in elf-locks from beneath it, a 
long red cloak, and a staff in her hand, headed with a sort 
of spear-point.”” Their eyes are very peculiar, They are 
neither large nor small, but possess a singular wildness and 
brilliancy, beautiful in early age, but withering when fixed 
in anger or intensity. They are fond of scarlet and crim- 
son, usually some portion of the dress being of this hue. 
In Moscow, the more wealthy classes of their women wear 
a black bodice laced in front, and a very short skirt of crim- 
son, with small slippers on their feet. They are fond of 
large ear-rings, and think them the most important orna- 
ment. In Spain, the red cloak is not as common as in 
England, and they refuse to carry the mantilla, so universal 
among the S nile 
They are known to be a race of thieves, and the men 
live by horse dealing, plunder, and tinkering, while the 
women subsist by fortune-telling and stealing from the 
houses into which they are admitted to perform their tricks 
of sorcery. It has always been the policy of the gypsies, 
on entermg a new country, to become familiar with eve 
avenue from which benefit could accrue to them. This 
policy they pursued on entering Spain. No luxurious 
province escaped their notice, while the barren lands were 
passed by as unworthy their attention. ‘They never fasten 
themselves upon a starveling people, but settle like a plague 
upon rich pasture lands, where nature is most bountifal, 


and the finest animals are found, for which they have a 


peculiar fondness. Andalusia, the land of the beautiful, 
received this blight to the fullest extent, and there it still 
abides, particularly in Seville, though with less virulence 
than in former days. 
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The entire Spanish Zimali is considered as bearing great- 
er burdens of iniquity than their brethren of other coun- 


tries, This, probably, is owing to the lawless habits of the 


Spaniards themselves, and the looseness of. — officials. 
Where the legal officers are no better than a band of thieves, 
how could this nomadic race be elevated morally by their 


example? If the Gitanos committed any offence against 


the laws of the land, and were brought to account for their 
transgressions, a liberal bonus to the official set the culprit 
free ; and he would use his liberty to retrieve by plunder 
what he had lost. The peasantry were the greatest suffer- 
ers by their pillage. They would come in large bands 
and fasten themselves upon their fruitful fields, covered with 


proud steeds and noble herds, and not raise the siege until 
the last moiety of sustenance had been exhausted, unless 


boldly pressed and driven to their fastnesses in the moun- 


tains, sierras and caves; and there they would remain only 
until the fury against them was spent, then make their way 
back for similar depredations. ‘The love of gain of this 
singular race is enormous, and they will adopt any means, 
however base, to obtain it, though they squander their 
treasures in the most profligate manner. The Zincali are 
incapable of grand projects in amassing wealth or in any of 
their schemes. 

The ores have no love of danger in the abstract, but 
always take advantage of the unprotected and unsuspecting. 
A solitary traveller, winding his way over the precipice 
and mountain paths to some distant province, meeting with 
a band of Gitanos, is almost sure to lose his life. They 
then strip him of his raiment and purse, and every thing 
available about his person, and often the hair of his head is 
clipped with the cachas which they invariably carry in their 
belts. They will never make bold, daring attacks upon 
parties of excursion, as the banditti of Spain and other 
countries delight in doing, as much for the excitement of 
adventure as booty ; but in a manner and at a time when 
they are sure of being indemnified from the least loss on 
their part. 

With the Gypsies, love of race is paramount to all 
things, and no amount of gain could compensate for the 
precious life of one of their own number. They associate 
themselves into bands, and choose a captain, who is usually 
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the most acute, intelligent and responsible person among 
them. It is his duty to lead them in their night excursions 


for plunder, settle all disputes, and be a general arbiter in 
all their quarrels,—the captain’s salary being a third part 
of the revenues of their pee ta If a captain is so 
unfortunate as to be captured by the enemy, the band im- 
an purchase his release, but at once proceed to 
deprive him of his office and attendant honors. 

The “Gypsy code” 1s strenuous in the extreme, and 
the same in all parts of the world where the race is found. 
Querulousness and the revelation of secrets are considered 
great sins. To teach the Gypsy language or partake of 


hospitality, to eat, drink, or sleep among the Busné, is never 
done. Their ‘‘code,’”’ as in most secret societies of the 
present day, makes it obligatory upon all to shield, protect 
and benefit each other, at however great personal peril or 


sacrifice. 

Gitanismo, the ** Gypsy sect’ of Spain, has not increased 
for more than seventy years. Philip V. published the 
most furious edicts against it of any Spanish monarch, in 
1745, which continued with slight modifications until 1783, 
when the humane laws of Charles III. had the effect of 
somewhat elevating them. Under their greatest restric- 
tions they were forbidden to use the Gypsy dress or lan- 
guage, and were ordered to abandon their wandering life 
and form colonies, or, what was preferred, to distribute 
themselves among the Spaniards. ‘They were forbidden to 
marry among themselves, and were so degraded that the 
Spaniards of the lowest class even would not intermarry 
with them. They formed colonies which they called Gita- 
nerias ; but from their love and long practice of peculiar 
customs, which they had strenuously observed in all their 
wanderings, it was not reasonable to suppose they could 
yield to this species of slavery; and they did not. They 
never applied themselves to agriculture or forsook their 
wanderings ; and they used the gitanerias only as homes to 
which they resorted iva their predatory excursions. These 
- gitanerias soon became obnoxious to the nobles; as, after a 
time, they were thegesort of dissolute young courtiers, who 
came to witness the indelicate dances of the Gitanas, and to 
listen to their coarse songs. Still we can state a fact which 
appears to us very remarkable, that among the Gitanas, de- 
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ded as they are, their virtue is unsullied; and should a 
usné touch even the hem of their scarlet cloaks in an _ob- 
jectionable manner, the glittering dagger would soon draw 
the crimson stream from his heart, and he would lie a victim 
of his own sin. 

Although the humane enactments of Charles III. have 
done more to elevate the Spanish Gypsies than all the fierce 
and cruel edicts which have been hurled at their race since 
the time they first made their appearance in Europe, they 
still remain in a very degraded state, and are much less 
numerous in all parts of the world than formerly,—contin- 
uing more numerous, however, in the Orient than in the 
Occident. They adopt any means, however dishonorable, 
to procure supplies for their wants; and in this the women 
are far more successful than the men. The men deal 
in horses and mules, and are expert in trimming the hoofs 
of ponies, which the Spaniards consider necessary to be as 
delicate as the human flesh. They delight in horse-racing, 
and are foremost upon the turf; and will often change the 
cern of an animal in a moment, so that the owner 

ill not recognize him, and perhaps will purchase his own 
horse five minutes afterwards from one of these expert, 
rogues. 

oth sexes of the Gypsies frequent fairs, where they 
dispose of contraband goods. The women, or gitanas, 
devote much time to la bahi, or fortune telling. In this 
they are very skilful, and on account of their splendid prom- 
ises they find ready listeners and ample reward. La bah 
is not only profitable in itself, but it throws open the doors 
of all classes, from the palaces of monarchs to the humble 
cottage, to the Gypsy women, who have thus a fine oppor- 
tunity of displaying their skill in pilfering valuable jewels 
and clothing. On entering a house they usually introduce 
themselves with a wild song, accompanied with gestures of 
the most frightful character, calculated to inspire terror, 
rather than awe or delight. They then invoke the highest 
blessings upon the lives of their listeners, and by chiroman- 
cy, the shoe, or cards, pretend to reveal all the prominent 
events in their future history. Although, however, the 
voice of the Gypsy craves a blessing for the Busné, yet the 
heart is heaping up fierce denunciations and wicked desires. 


They are so notorious in shop-lifting and “ sleight of hand,” 
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that in many countries the merchants refuse to sell goods to 
them or admit them into their warehouses. They accom- 
plish their feats in so dextrous a manner that they cannot 
be charged with theft, however strong the conviction that 
they are guilty of even more theft than is absolutely known. 

he practice of poisoning animals is excessive among 
them. They have a poison which affects only the head of 
the animal, and they then beg the owner to permit them to 
relieve him of the useless remains, and privately devour all 
but the poisoned part. They also have a poison for horses, 
for which they have an antidote. Their reputation for 
curing poisoned animals is so great that they are summoned 
immediately when any valuable animal manifests indications 
of poison, when they pretend to perform the cure by sorcery, 
but without observation administer the potion necessary for 
relief. 

The “ Hakano Baro” is largely practiced in England, 
as well as in Catholic and superstitious countries. It isa 
gross imposition upon the credulous. A person of large 
confidence is usually selected, who is also wealthy and anx- 
ious for an increase. The gypsies then inaugurate their 
scheme with some mysterious plan, requesting the subject to 
place large sums of gold, plate, and valuables, in a certain 
place, and not examine it for a stated period, when, at the 
expiration of the time, they will rejoice at their almost untold 
wealth. It is almost needless to say, that when the place 
where the treasures were laid is visited, not a vestige remains, 
and the Gypsy is beyond the reach of pursuit or detection. 
In superstitious countries the Gypsies find many people who 
are ready dupes to their strange devices, and are so infatu- 
ated that frequently they make additional trials in order, if 
possible, to retrieve what they have lost. 

It has for a long time been a popular belief that the Gyp- 
sies are fond of child-stealing, in order to educate them m 
their peculiar habits and mode of life. This belief, however, 
has no foundation in fact. It is true that they do steal chil- 
dren, but only infants, when there is a certainty of large 
rewards for restoring them. They are never known to take 
children to augment their own numbers, as they often expe- 
rience great difficulty in providing food for themselves, with- 
out burdening themselves with the offspring of others. 
Novelists have been fond of giving popularity to this belief, 
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notwithstanding it has no foundation. The story of the 
“‘ Gypsy girl,” or “ Gitanella,” of Cervantes, as related by 
Mr. Borrow, is in substance this: Shortly after the acces- 
sion of Philip III. of Spain, a beautiful Gitana appeared in the 
streets of Madrid singing and dancing among other youn 
girls of her race. The Gitana possessed almost celesti 
beauty, and attracted the attention of all classes—even the . 
eye of royalty looked upon her with favor. Gold, and the 
most precious gifts were showered upon her. Soon a young 
courtier became so enamoured, that he left the splendors 
and luxuries of the court to join the Gitanos, hoping thus 
to secure the young girl as his bride. She was subsequently 
discovered to be the daughter of a noble corregidor, who 
had been stolen in her infancy by a Gypsy woman who pre- 
tended to be her grandmother. The Gypsies take market- 
able children in large numbers, in Spain, and sell them to 
the Moors of Barbary; but the novel of Cervantes, like 
many others of like character, is based purely upon fiction ; 
the superstructure being as little truthful also as the foun- 
dation. 

There is no proof that the Gypsies ever penetrated into 
the interior of Barbary. We may conclude, however, that 
authors who assert the contrary, considered their statements 
warranted by the character of the Gypsies. Mr. Borrow 
raises great objections, and finds barriers that would obstruct 
their course into the interior,—such as the reckless tribes, 
more cruel than the Moors of the coast, and more jealous of 
the invasion of foreign bands. He also thinks that their 
dark color, which is always deeper than that of the inhab- 
itants of the countries where they reside, would have caused 
their capture and sale as slaves; and from their consequent 
separation, they would no longer have been able to retain 
the characteristics of their race. He thinks these difficulties 
could not have been overcame, at least only by a long resi- 
dence on the coast among the Moors, thereby acquiring the 
Arabic language, and obtaining a fearful reputation for 
witchcraft and sorcery, by which they would come to be 
regarded with terror and awe coal the states. We 
feel confident, however, from our study of the character, 
manners, customs, and roving life of this mysterious people, 
that had they decided to see the interior of Barbary, or any 
other land, there could be no obstacles so great, and no har- 
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riers so high, that they would not rise above or trample 
under their feet. 

We find strong points of resemblance between the descend- 
ants of Israel and Roma, while at the same time there are 
very opposite characteristics. We read of the exodus of 
the Jews, of their dispersion and wandering over the face 
of the earth, despising the Gentiles, and being despised by 
them. The Jews have features which distinguish them 
wherever they are known. They have a language peculiar 
to themselves, to a very great extent, and customs unlike 
those of any other people. The Gypsies have a cast of 
features which stamp them as a distinct race—as, according 
to their claim, the sons and daughters of Roma. They have 
had an exodus from their original land, and now roam over 
the wide earth, with no place they can call home, and no 
land to which they look back with love. A mutual hatred 
exists between them and the Busné, and they speak a lan- 
guage which no human being can comprehend, outside their 
race. The Jews have a religion which is the object of their 
ardent love and devotion; and their stupendous projects for 
amassing wealth are conceived and executed with the unwav- 
ering belief that the former glory of their beloved native 
land will be restored, and that the burden of gold which 
they possess will be the means in the hands of God for its 
consummation. In very few instances are the Jews found 
prodigal in their expenditures, and then they have an abund- 
ance in reserve for the cause which lies so near their hearts. 
The Romas have no religion, no tradition even of any God 
or being whom they can worship. With all their devotion 
to that which pertains to them, they have no idol, and no 
indications of faith in any kind of divinity. They are silent 
upon the subject, and appear to take delight in nothing but 
wickedness. In fact they seem devoid of conscience, for 
the greater their sinfulness the greater their apparent joy. 

hat a picture of sadness they present in their exodus 
from “sunny Ind,” with no Being in whom to trust, find- 
ing consolation in nothing but evil devices and infamous 
deeds! How different from the exodus of the Jews, with 
God for their support, in the day as a pillar of cloud and by 
night as a pillar of fire, and their glad trust in his a 
arm, ready and willing to deliver them from all misfortune 
The history of the Israelites is as authentic as that of any 

34* 
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- nation in the world, and many of them are learned in the 
highest degree. The Romas, on the contrary, are ignorant 
even of the name of the land of their nativity, and are gen- 
erally extremely poor and degraded. They possess the 
same desire for gold which characterizes the Jew, but they 
have not the same motive for hoarding treasures which ma 
come into their possession. It is policy for the Romas to 
give a confession to the religion of the country which they 
inhabit, and they invariably pronounce that shibboleth with- 
out hesitation. In Russia they even wear the Greek crosses, 
but confess, when questioned, that they do so to please the 
Sclavonians. To some extent they believe in metempsy- 
chosis, and have a vague faith that they will all be keciahe 
together at last in a far better condition of being. Still, 
they seldom speak of this, and it does not appear to bea 
vital principle in their souls. 

The Bar Lachi, or loadstone, has a peculiar charm with 
the Gitanos of Spain. They imagine, if they have it in 
their possession, they are free from all-danger. Their per- 
fect reliance upon it is illustrated by the words of Antonio, 
the guide of Mr. Borrow, during a portion of his journey 
through Spain. Antonio was remonstrating with him for 
contemplating a night journey through a lonely region to 
a distant province. Mr. Borrow suggested that he had fears 
for his own safety. But Antonio asserts proudly that he is 
full of strength and vigor, and is fifty years of age,—all 
which could not be, unless the Bar Lachi, which had been 
his constant companion, had power. With reckless elo- 
quence he parades his atrocious deeds. He had been soldier, 
contrabandist, robber, and even had bathed his hands in 
human blood—had many times done that for which the. 
Busnés’ laws would have brought him to the gallows,—but, 
‘the Bar Lachi had power to save.” In further confirma- 
tion of its wonderful properties, he said that were he in the 
midst of the gulf of Lyons, without a plank to float upon, 
he should be saved from death, for while he possessed the 
magnet, no power could draw him beneath the waves. On 
account of the faith manifested in the protective power of 
the Bar Lachi, large sums are paid for them, and they solace 
and nerve them in their hours of trouble and danger, as 
does the faith in a Supreme Being the Christian, or the belief 
in gods and goddesses the heathen. 
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The Romas are fond of improvising rhymes for their pecu- 
liar but attractive music. They have some pathetic strains, 
but for the most part they are wild, vengeful, or indecent. 
They generally express all their poetical conceptions in a 
stanza of four lines, but sometimes their ideas are so prolific 
they write siz lines upon the same subject—a wide margin 
existing between them and the learned peets of the past and 
present. Sometimes the music of the Gypsies is full of 
wildness and terror, but often it is rich in sweetness, and 
inspires the hearer with an exquisite delight which few other 
singers of higher musical culture and broader artistic skill 
can produce. A beautiful incident is related of Catalani 
and one of these Gypsy songsters in Moscow: She was so 
enchanted with a Gorey singer, (who, after Catalani had 


displayed her noble Italian talent before a splendid audience 
at Moscow, stepped forward, and, with an astonishing burst 
of melody, almost angelic, so enraptured every ear that 
applause forgot its duty,) that she tore from her own shoul- 
ders a shawl of Cashmere, which had been presented her by 
the Father of Rome, and embracing the Gypsy, igsisted 
upon her acceptance of the splendid gift, saying, “ It was 


intended for the ‘ matchless songster,’ which I now perceive 
Iam not.” It is much to be regretted that so great musical 
powers are not more frequently devoted to laudable pur- 
poses, rather than to those in which they usually insist in 
employing them. They ruin their fine voices in a short 
time in street music, and in singing at low places of resort, 
where they place themselves in indecent attitudes as accom- 
paniments to their objectionable sentiments. 

It has been already stated that they are exceedingly indi- 
gent, with the exception of some of the Zigani of Moscow ; 
but they generally succeed in reserving some funds for the 
marriage festival. If they possess a competency before 
marriage, a usually at that time become beggars. There 
is always a betrothal of two years, during which time the 
Gypsy girl is almost entirely excluded from the society of her 
betrothed, but has free intercourse and liberty with all others. 
The marriage is consummated at the age of fourteen, and 
the marriage festival is sustained for two oo with the great- 
est recklessness and expenditure the parties can afford. 
After the marriage ceremony has been performed, the bridal 
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parties retire to the largest place they can secure, preferring 
a large hall. The bridegroom has previously provided large 
amounts of sweetmeats, principally the yolks of eggs heavily 
crystalized with sugar. These are not for refreshments, but 
are scattered upon the floor of the hall in great profusion— 
sometimes a ton or more being strewn at one time. From 
the marriage they enter this place, the bride and bridegroom © 
leading the way, and commence dancing the “ Romalis,” 


all the party following and imitating their movements. In 
a short time they are completely covered with the egg and 
sugar composition, and present a wild and disgusting appear- 
ance. Thus, for two days, they indulge in every species of 
extravagance and recklessness. At the close, the bride- 


groom has expended the last moiety of his means, and goes 
forth to plunder, while the bride devotes herself to sorcery 
and its gains. 

The Rommany are devoted in their conjugal relations, and 
live happily, free from the family feuds which often charac- 


terize less degraded people. The casting of the “evil eye” 


has obtained credence among nae all nations of the Orient. 
It is an ancient superstition, and even the old Rabbinical 
writers treat the subject in the most serious manner in the 


Talmud. The Hebrews, also, think that the Old Testament 
recognizes the “evil eye” in a very explicit manner. The 


Turks, Arabs, Hindoos, Moors and Gypsies, dread this vis- 
itation more than the plague, and are very jealous of the 

ze of a stranger upon their children. During the joyous 
festivals and feastings, the appearance of a stranger throws 
a blight upon their spirits, and should he venture to remark 


upon their pleasures and healthy appearance, they are filled 
with forebodings of evil. According to the Gypsy language, 


the casting the ‘ evil eye ”’ is called ** guerela nasula,”’ refer- 
ring to the nausea which attends this infliction. In Seville, 
the children are generally seen with the hdrn of a stag 


suspended by a cord of black horse hair from the neck. 
The horn is tipped with silver, and should the “ evil eye” 


be cast upon one wearing the horn, it is supposed that the 
horn receives it, and the child remains unharmed. It is 


remarkable that the belief in this gross superstition is almost 
entirely confined to warm climates. Medical men give this 
explanation of the whole mystery: It is the effect of the 
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frequent and long continued exposure of the children of 
these warm climates to the powerful influence of the sun, 
roducing ‘‘ sun-stroke.” 

In the North there is a moping madness and sickness, 
resting from the humid atmospheres, fetid marshes and 
fen lands, which superstition attributes to the elves and 
fairies. ‘The idea is still very prevalent in some of the low 
localities in England, where the sickness is called “ elf-shat.” 
Further North it is called “ elle-skiod,” and “ elle-vild ” or 


“‘fairy-wild.” This disease is prevalent among the lower 
animals, as well as among men, but seldom is found among 
those not exposed to the injurious circumstances to which 
we have alluded. 


We have thus looked cursorily at the history, manners 


and customs of the Gypsies. We have aimed at no more 
than to give a ‘“bird’s-eye view” of certainly one of the 
most -remarkable of the ‘ peoples” of the earth. The 
Gypsy race is passing away, and will bear in its dark bosom, 
in all probability, the mysteries which have excited so much 
speculation since it first made its appearance in civilized 
Europe. Within the Gypsy ranks, and growing out of 
their habits and circumstances, are found the elements of 
inevitable decay. They must eventually be swept from the 
earth, or lose their characteristics, become civilized, and 
blended among the nations. Their numbers now are not 


half what they were fifty years since; their language has 
become modified, their dress less characteristic, their nomadic 
propensities more circumscribed, and they hold a nearer 
position to the great heart of humanity than they ever have 
done. As a race, they will, doubtless, ever be despised and 


abhorred; and only when time shall break—if it ever does 


break—the indurated barriers which separate them from 
civilization, will the earth be freed from one of the most 
obdurate ethnological blights with which it has been visited 


since the days of Eden and the advent of the first creation 


of God, C. As 
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Art. XXIV. 
The Resurrection of the Just. 


Tue resurrection of the just may imply either that the » 
unjust will not be raised at all, or that they will be raised 
to a state of endless suffering. It is impossible to decide 


from the phrase itself—the resurrection of the just—what 


will be the condition either of the just or of the unjust. It 
may be inferred that the just will be sang in the future 
state forever, and that the unjust will be unhappy forever ; 
yet this is only an inference, and should not be received as 
true without some evidence that it is so. The inquirer after 
truth desires to understand what the Scriptures teach, both 
respecting his present duty and his future destiny, that he 
may do what is required of him here, and be morally cer- 
tain of happiness beyond the event of death. And he also 
wishes every subject he investigates or studies, to be made 
so plain, and all difficulties to be so completely removed, 
that doubt and darkness will be dispersed. 

To ascertain what is meant by the resurrection of the just, 
as used in the New Testament, we must learn what views 
the Jews had of it in the time of Christ. We find some 
information on this subject in the Jewish historian, Josephus, 
and some in the Gospels. These are the principal sources 
of information at our command, and it is believed that the 
information which they contain is correct and reliable. 
Josephus says of the Paidial. ‘“‘ They hold that all souls 
are incorruptible, but that the souls of good men only are 
removed into other bodies, but that the souls of bad men are 
subject to eternal punishment.” ! In another place he says, 
‘“‘ They also believe that souls have an immortal vigor in 
them, and that, under the earth, there will be rewards and 
punishments, according as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life ; and the latter are to be detained in an 
everlasting prison, but that the former shall have power to 
revive and live again.” ? 

These quotations show a few things very plainly respect- 


1 War. b. ii., ch. 8: 14. 2 Ant. b. xviii, ch. 1: 3, 
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ing the belief of the Jews, or rather of the Pharisees, the 


popular sect of the Jews, (1.) All go down at death, 


below the earth, and there are rewarded or punished accord- 
ing to their conduct in this life. (2.) The wicked remain 
in this underworld without any hope of release; and are 
punished forever. (38.) The righteous have power to revive 
and live again, or to pass into other bodies. The righteous 
were not supposed to enter into heaven at any time before 
_or after they were revived. The language of Josephus 
implies, nay, it rather teaches, that the righteous are restored 
to life and live here again as they did before death. But 
the revived must agnin die, and again they might return to 
life. This living, dying and reviving might, we suppose, be 
repeated an indefinite number of times. This doctrine 
seems very much like that of the transmigration of souls as 
taught by certain philosophers of ancient time. 
e will now see what can be found in the Bible in 
support of this doctrine of the resurrection. In the Apoch- 
hal book of Wisdom * the author says: ‘For I was a 
witty child and had a good spirit. Yea, rather, being good, 
I came into a body undefiled.” This passage, written about 
- 450 B. C., shows that the writer believed he was permitted, 
on being restored to life again on earth, to come into an 
undefiled body, because he was good. The Jews, though 
they well knew that Jesus was born and brought up among 
them, yet supposed he was Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the 
ancient prophets.4 But he could not be one of the old 
prophets, except by being the spirit of one of them returned 
to dwell in a new body called Jesus. 

Again, the disciples of Christ eame to him on a certain 
time, saying, ‘* Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” > This question shows that the disci- 
ples queried whether the blind man before them sinned 
when he lived in some previous age, and therefore on being 
restored to life, was sent into a blind body. Or, as the Jews 
believed that the just only were revived and permitted to 
enter other bodies, the disciples might have queried whether 
it were possible for one who had not been just before death 
to be restored to life, though in a blind body. Again, when 
Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was done by Jesus, he 


3Ch. viii. 19, 20. 4 Matt., xvi. 14, 5 John, ix. 2. 
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was perplexed, because it was said by some that John was 
risen from the dead, and by others that Elias had appeared, 
and by others that one of the old prophets was risen again.° 
Jesus could not be John the Baptist in any sense, except his 
spirit was the same that formerly dwelt in the body of John. 
So the Baptist, being a good man, was permitted to return 

to life, or to enter another body, quite soon. | 

Such was the resurrection of the just, according to the 
belief of the Jews in the time of Christ, as it appears from 
the Scriptures. It is unnecessary to point out the wide dif- 
ference between such a-resurrection and the resurrection of 
the just as taught by many in our times. There is no like- 
ness or similarity between the two, though the common 
reader of the Gospels may think the modern doctrine is sup- 
ported by the highest authority. The Jewish doctrine seems 
to us, who have learned of Jesus, to be no better than that 
of metempsychosis, a transmigration of the spirit or soul 
from one body to another, may be an indefinite number of 
times. 

There are other facts which have a bearing on our sub- 
ject. The Jews had very gross and erroneous views of the 
reign of Christ, which they called the kingdom of heaven 
or of God. They believed he was to be a temporal king, 
and was to sit on the throne of David in Jerusalem. There 
is such frequent allusion in the Gospels to this belief that 
every attentive reader must have noticed it. It is admitted 
by the commentators generally that it was the common 
belief among the Jews, that the Christ whom they were 
expecting, would be a temporal king, reign in splendor, and 
cause his nation to be great and powerful. The common 

ople were so fully persuaded that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah, that on one occasion they were about to ‘take him 
by force and make him king.” ’ And once the mother of 

ebudee’s children came to Jesus, saying, ‘¢ Grant that these 
my two sons may sit, the one on thy right hand and the 
other on thy left in thy kingdom.” ® This question has no 
meaning, unless this ambitious mother expected Jesus would 
be a temporal king, and would raise his disciples to places 
of honor and trust under him. As to sit on the right hand 
of the king was to be next to him in authority and honor, 


6 Luke, ix. 7, 8. 7 John, vi. 15. 8 Matt., xx. 2. 
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the mother of Zebedee’s children asked the highest of royal 
favors for her sons. 

The apostles had the same views respecting the Messiah. 
They thought Jesus the Christ was to be a Kink. and that 

. they would be raised to exalted places under him. It was 
this illusive hope that cheered them on in their journeyings, 
and kept them in good courage when suffering deprivation 
and hardship. No doubt they often relieved the tedium of 
a journey by conversing about their future eminence, and so 
great was their feeling on this subject that they even came 
to the Saviour asking which of them should be the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. And the excited multitude that 
followed Jesus on his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, 
when he rode in the manner of a king over a road carpeted 
with their garments, shouted with excess of joy, because 
they verily thought he was about to ascend the throne of 
David and exercise the powers of a king. But when he 
had been apprehended and put to death on the cross, the 
hopes of his disciples, as well as of the mass of his followers, 
were crushed, and they who so recently dreamed of place 
and station were now suffering the bitterest disappointment. 
Yet after he rose from the dead, their hopes revived again ; 
for in an interview with him the disciples ask, “ Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom of Israel?” 
Thus they pleased themselves with the hope that he was 
about to enter upon his reign, and that they would very 
soon be exalted to high places under him. 

There is one more fact of even more importance than the 
one just considered—the belief that the Messiah, as king, 
should live and reign forever. On a certain occasion Jesus 
said with reference to the manner of his death, ** And I, if 
{ be lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto me.” “ 
The people answered him, “‘ We have heard out of the law 
that Christ abideth forever, and how sayest thou The Son of 
man must be lifted up? Who is the Son of man?” Christ 
would live forever by exercising the prerogatives of a king 
in Jerusalem forever. There are numerous passages in the 
Old Testament which were quoted by the Jews to show 
that the reign of the Messiah on earth would be perpetual. 

It seems plainly to have been the belief of the Jews that 


9Matt., xxi. 9. 10 Acts, i: 6. 11 John, xii. 32—34. 
VOL. XVI. 85 
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the just would be restored to enjoy their lands and their 
families again, under the everlasting reign of Christ as king. 
I have no direct evidence to offer in support of this position, 
either from Josephus or the Bible; yet there is indirect 
evidence which to me is quite satisfactory. Their belief in 
the resurrection affords evidence of this. The Sadducees * 
came to Jesus with the question, which of seven men should | 
have a certain woman to wife, in the resurrection, to whom 
they had each been married in turn before death. It is said 
that the Sadducees had often puzzled the Pharisees with 
this question, in their discussions on doctrines. If the res- 
urrection to which the Pharisees held was simply a restora- 
tion to life in this world, and the raised were to live forever 
under the everlasting reign of Christ, in the enjoyment of 
their lands and their families, then it would be exceedingly 
difficult to decide which man should have the woman in 
question for his wife, for each of the seven would have 
peorerty in her. This question is framed to puzzle the 

harisees, believing in such a resurrection as they did ; but 
it presents no difficulties in the way of the Christian doc- 
trine on that subject. Ifthe Pharisees had believed in such 
@ resurrection as is now believed in, this question would 
have presented no difficulties at all. Hence they must 
have believed in a restoration to a life here, in which the 
marriage relation would be renewed. And if they were to 
enjoy their families again when returned to this life, they 
must have their homes and their lands again ; for possessing 
similar bodies, with similar wants, they must have similar 
means of supplying those wants. Hence the just were to be 
restored to life to enjoy their lands and their families again 
under the everlasting reign of Christ as king. 

The belief of the Pharisees, the leading sect of the Jews, 
may be summed up as follows, so far as concerns our sub- 
ject: (1.) They believed in a future, or rather in another 

ife, it being merely a return to the present life, in a differ- 
ent body perhaps. It was only the just or good who would 
be raised or restored to life, the wicked being compelled to 
remain forever under the earth. (2.) The Messiah was to 
be a temporal king, and under his reign the Jewish nation 
would rise to an unexampled state of prosperity and great- 
ness. (3.) The, Messiah, as king, was to live and reign 
forever in Jerusalem. (4.) Those who were raised, or 
restored to life, under the everlasting reign of Christ, would 
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themselves live forever, or enjoy eternal life. The first 
three propositions being demonstrated, the fourth follows as 
a corollary from them. The raised would live in the enjoy- 
ment of their lands and their families, no more subject to 
death, and no more subject to those sad reverses which their 
nation had experienced in the past. 

Thus a pleasing prospect lay outspread before the faithful 
Jew; and if he was called to bid adieu to his native land, 
on the bed of death, it was in hope of beholding it again 
when the Messiah should enter upon his perpetual reign. 
Such was the resurrection of the just, according to the belief 
of the Jews. It was not rising to a new life in heaven; for 
there is no evidence, that we are aware, that the Jews in 
the time of Christ believed in a resurrection from the dead 
to an endless life in heaven. Jesus brought life and immor- 
tality (immortal life) to light ; all before his time were in 
doubt; they hoped for another life of some kind, rather than 
believe in it. 

Should it be asked if Jesus taught the same doctrine 
respecting the resurrection of the just that the Pharisees did, 
the answer is, No. He was indeed a king, and his reign is 
everlasting. But he is not a temporal king. His kingdom 
is spiritual, and he reigns over the hearts of men by the 
power and spirit of his truth. Hence all the terms which 
the Jews applied to the kingdom and reign of the Messiah, 
must be édlvitied in an accommodated or moral sense, as 
applied to Christ. Jesus came not to raise the Jewish 
nation from its low and abject condition; but he came to 
secure the moral elevation of the human race. He who 
has become Christlike in character, under the teachings and 
influence of the Gospel, has evidently attained to the resur- 
rection which is to be enjoyed under the reign of Christ. 
He who has risen from moral death to newness of spiritual 
life, has entered upon the resurrection of the just. The 
enjoyments possessed by those who have entered upon this 
resurrection, are so great and so heavenly in kind, that they 
are an ample reward for all losses suffered, or sacrifices and 
efforts made in attaining to it. There is indeed a resurrec- 
tion from the literal dead, but it is not enjoyed under the 
reign of Christ, but after he has given up the kingdom to 
God the Father, who thereafter is to be alt in all. Weare 

ta ught that in this resurrection both the just and the unjust 
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will share ; whereas it is only the just, the faithful and spir- 
itual, who will participate in that resurrection -which is 
enjoyed under the reign of Christ. 

In this connection it is readily seen why the Jews were 
so anxious to secure eternal life. As they believed the just 
only were to be restored to life to enjoy the everlasting rei 
of Christ, while all others were to remain forever under the — 
earth, they would be very desirous of knowing what they 
must do to inherit eternal life. In a comparatively rude 
age, when the masses of the people are ignorant and uncul- 
tivated, temporal good and sensual enjoyments are sought 
after with the most earnestness. Such were the anticipated 
benefits of Christ’s reign. But a Jew might well be in 
doubt whether he was entitled to the name of just; and this 
he must be to feel sure of eternal life. The Pharisees made 
so many nice distinctions in régard to the moral quality of 
acts, their precepts were so numerous, and their commands 
were so burdensome, that one must almost necessarily be in 
doubt whether he was a just man according to the required 
standard. Yet Mary and Martha seem to have been confi- 
dent that their brother, Lazarus, would be restored to life. 
For when Jesus assured Martha that her brother would 
rise again, she replied: ‘I know that he will rise again in 
the resurrection of the last day.”” Thus she fully believed 
that her brother was one of the just who should be restored 
to life, or, in the language of Josephus, was one who had 
power to revive and live again. 

But we must not suppose that Jesus had the same views 
of eternal life that the Jews had. Though he was king, 
and will reign as long as men dwell on the earth, yet he 
does not literally bestow on men an endless life. The Jew- 
ish phrase, ‘‘ eternal life,”” which they applied literally to 
the reign of the Messiah, must be used in an accommodated 
sense when applied to the kingdom or reign of Jesus Christ. 
His kingdom being moral only, the eternal life enjoyed 
under his reign can not relate to continuance of being, but 
to the quality or character of the life that is lived. He has 
entered upon eternal life, in the Gospel sense of the phrase, 
who has become a true subject of Christ’s moral or spiritual 
reign. Nor does Jesus leave us in doubt on this point, for 
he informs us that life eternal is to know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. W.R. Fy 
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Arr. XXV. 
Salvation and Safety. 


Salvation and Safety. A Discourse delivered at the Dedication of 
the Universalist Church in Danvers, August 18, 1859. By J. W. Put- 
nam, Pastor. Danvers. 1859. . 


Tue. dedication of a house of worship by any sect of 
Christians, is not a proper occasion for common-place gener- 
alities about religion and worship. In most cases it will 
happen that the new edifice will be in the midst of many 
such, all representative of the general idea of religion. 
There is of course a special reason—having much force with 
the people whose zeal has been enlisted in the work—why 
another haS:- been added to the houses of Christian instruc- 
tion. The ceremony of dedication ought always to make a 
statement of this reason. No matter whether the sect ought 
to exist or not; existing, it ought to state its position when 
it dedicates a temple devoted to its peculiar interpretation 
of Christianity. 

In the Discourse named above, the author acts upon this 
rule; and accordingly defines his position as a Universalist 
teacher—exhibits and defends his peculiar work as such. 
We have read the discourse with unusual interest; and we 
believe that we shall do our readers good service by bring- 
ing before them—for most part in the author’s own words— 
its leading points,—particularly those which bring out the 
distinctive features of our faith. 

He states the root of all difference between Universalism 
and every creed which asserts the dogma of endless punish- 
ment, in the simple caption to his discourse: Salvation and 
Safety. Salvation he defines to be “likeness to God, in 
respect to ~ , holiness, virtue, goodness—all of which 
are summed up in the principle of love.” While Safety, 
he tells us, ‘stands for shelter, which is the better word ot 
the two to represent the popular conception of oe 
desert or danger; and, whether this conception be partia 
or universal. in its application to man, does not change the 
moral plane to which it belongs. It will stand for shelter 
in either case.” 


35* 
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Under his second head, our author shows the difference 
between the two systems with respect to “ their treatment 
of man as a candidate for salvation.”” The scheme of Safety 
aims to get the sinner out of an evil position; the Salvation 
scheme aims to get evil out of the sinner himself. In the 
former case a thing would answer all the conditions involved 
just as well as man; because the characteristics of — : 
safe apply to man’s circumstances rather than to himself. 
But Salvation—in the Universalist sense of the word—has 
to do with the heart—with man as man. 

Under a third head, our author considers the objections 
which are raised against the Universalist conception of sal- 
vation. The first objection met is, that this conception dis- 
cards heaven as a holy place. And to this we have an 
answer which we commend not less for its terse comprehen- 
siveness than for its truth. 


‘What makes a holy place? Is it earth or clay? Then should 
earth or clay be our heaven now. Is it the realm of sky that 
spans the earth with its wondrous dome? Then heaven should 
be here. Is it pearly gates, or golden walls? Then the rich 
pagodas of Oriental splendor were heaven, long since brought 
down to man. Is it freedom from the entailed debts of our 
fathers,—freedom from being clutched by malice, or impressed 
by tyranny? Then, surely, heaven should not be far from any 
one of us. Ah! it is holy beings that make a holy place. The 
celestial city derives its character from its inhabitants, as earth 
borrows all its sinfulness from sinful men. The place is holy, 
because the All Holy is there,—because Jesus and the angels, 
and spirits redeemed from sin are there; and, moreover, because 
corruption cannot inherit incorruption.” (p. 14.) 


Next in order, the objection is met, that the Universalist 
conception of salvation lessens the dreadfulness of sin. Our 
author shows that the contrary is the real fact; for while 
Salvation implies sin to be dreadful, Safety implies that only 
certain consequences of sin are dreadful. 


‘‘ For the curse of the law, and the judgment long postponed, 
shelter will do—arrest the hand and break the blow. But for 
this consumption of the blood that saps the fountains of life, and 
leaves us dead in trespasses and sins, and shows us man, created 
a little lower than the angels, fallen to be almost kindred to the 
brute,—Oh! for this we must have something more than shelter. 
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We shall find no remedy for this short of the chain of eternal 
justice, —‘ God will by no means clear the guilty,’ and the wand 
of mercy, ‘Come unto me all ye weary and heavy laden;’ the 
two welded into the Gospel bond, and made omnipresent through- 
out sin’s dominions. So that, though man shall flee from his 
resence, God shall be there; though he mount up to heaven, 
God shall be there; though he make his bed in hell, God shall 
be there; or if he take the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, there shall his hand lead, and his 
~right hand shall hold him. There are, doubtless, honest men to 
whom the presence of sin, aside from its dreaded consequences 
in another world, may seem a trifle. But who is ready to vouch 
for such an.one’s purity? or his likeness to God, or to Christ? 
who arrayed it as the greatest evil in the universe, and pro- 
nounced his verdict thus, ‘ This is condemnation, that men love 
darkness.’ The chances are that one, whose estimate of sin dif- 
fers so materially from that of Jesus, stands on that lower plane, 
where shelter is mistaken for salvation.” (p. 15.) 


We shall quote at somewhat greater length the statement 
which our author makes relative to the nature of retribution 
as involved in the Universalist conception of salvation. As 
this is the particular point on which the popular mind most 
readily fastens as marking the difference between Universal- 
ism and other forms of faith, a good service is done whenever 
the point is clearly stated. In this respect, the Discourse 
under notice is particularly fortunate. 


“When Paul was shipwrecked and fell among the barbarians, 
they gathered around him, beheld the viper that fastened to his 
hand, and pronounced their verdict as follows: ‘ Vengeance suf- 
fereth not the murderer to live.’ It was not the fact of sinful- 
ness that impressed them; it was not the impurity and moral 
death that alienate man from God, and eternal good. No, it was 
the close pursuing danger—the shipwreck and the viper. It was 
not the loss of purity that disturbed them, but the loss of safety ; 
for when they saw the apostle out of danger, they changed their 
minds, and said, ‘he is a god.’ This view of retribution does 
not strike us as something that belongs only to barbarism. But 
it is, rather, a peculiarity of the system by which sin is estimated. 
This peculiarity of which I speak, wherever you may find it, 
whether in the islands of the heathen, or in the Christian church, 
under one name or another, consists in this: It throws the 
damage of sin out of man, and into his circumstances; and then 
very legitimately sums up the advantages of being a god rather 
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than a murderer in the result, that one gets shelter, while the 
other gets vengeance. Man is lost sight of. Sin is no longer 
hateful, because it warps the man, and impresses deformity upon 
him; but because it unroofs his safety, demolishes his housing, 
and sets the furies after him. Consider, on the other hand, an 
example of the divine judgment of the same crime. These bar- 
barians supposed Paul to be a murderer; but the All-seeing One | 
knew Cain to besuch. Yet how different the verdict pronounced 
by Him: ‘Whosoever slayeth Cain vengeance shall be taken 
on him seven fold.’ Is it shelter you would have? God grants 
it to Cain. Vengeance is stayed, and the guilty man is safe. 
But is he saved? Quite the reverse. That mark upon his brow 
was the dread type of condemnation—the hand-writing of God 
to proclaim his crime. He is safe from vengeance; safe from 
vengeance now and forever; for the same law that arrests the 
finite hand, pledges the Infinite, since God is our ideal every- 
where, and under Christ we can have no other. Safe from every 
foe without himself; safe, though imbosomed in hell. It is not 
least among the merits of the system of Jesus that its conception 
of sin and its penalty corresponds so exactly with its method of 
salvation ; and, while grace culminates in holiness rather than 
safety, condemnation is consummated in moral death rather than 
vengeance. Not in fiery darts and angry chains is found the 
harvest of transgression, but in man himself, the grand arsenal 
of all these instruments.” (pp. 16, 17.) 


The publication of the Discourse will, we doubt not, be 
the means of correcting prejudicial misapprehensions rela- 
tive to the nature and tendencies of our faith wherever it 
circulates. Considered in this respect, aside from its pre- 
sentation of positive truth, we consider its publication timely ; 
and we express the hope that it will be extensively read, 
and this not alone in the community where it was orally 
spoken. G. H. E. 
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Literary Notices. 


1. Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister, with some Account 
of his Early Life, and Education for the Ministry ; contained in a Let- 
ter from him to the Members of T wenty-Eighth Congregational Society 
of Boston. Boston: Rufus Leighton, Jr. 1859. pp. 182. 


We have here another specimen of that marvellous style of 
composition—tersely severe, poetic in phrase and illustration, 
and as clear to the reading mind as crystal to the eye—which 
many years since made the most unpopular doctrines palatable to 
thousands, who, had the same thoughts come to them in com- 
mon garb, would have recoiled from them with something like 
superstitious horror. In the polemic and reformatory strife of 
more recent years, the purity of Mr. Parker's style naturally 
underwent serious deterioration ; while in the great amount of 
his literary labor, the hurry in which his paragraphs were thrown 
off, left many of them diffusive and ill-arranged. In active war- 
fare, the most effective weapon may be the battle-axe, rather than 
the lance; and it may be difficult sometimes to bring every force 
into the conflict with due regard to the proprieties of military 
etiquette. For all the defects in Mr. Parker's style, it will be 
sufficient explanation to remember that his field of service has 
not always been the chosen ground of a State muster, but more 
frequently the imposed position of a genuine Solferino fight. 
We are not intimating, however, that Mr. Parker has always 
been the assailed. In point of fact, he is the most aggressive of 
American writers. We mean that his labors have been in 
earnest—not for mere parade. 

As a polemic writer, Mr. Parker seldom exhibits himself in a 
very amiable mood. We can not name the other author who so 
powerfully stirs opposition. We never dissent from his positions 
more emphatically than when we read him. The prompt, ruth- 
less hand with which he tears down our idols, stirs us to resist- 
ance. In his conscious intellectual power, he might sometimes 
remind one of the enraged elephant spreading havoc in all direc- 
tions without the least suspicion that he himself can be in the 
slightest danger! To the Calvinistic theology—with its arbitrary 
interpretations of Scripture—Mr. Parker has indeed proved a 
terrible foe. Such telling sarcasm never assailed it before. The 
letter before us abounds in choice specimens—startling indeed to 
all, and to those not hit by them, not a little amusing. 
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Itis common to apply to Mr. Parker the epithet “ Deist.”’ In 
the technical sense, the epithet properly belongs to him. ‘In the 
popular sense, it does him gross injustice. In the technical sense, 
the proper meaning of the word deism is a belief in God, accom- 
panied by a denial of the authority of the Bible as a special 
revelation from God. The most casual reader of Parker’s works, 
knows very well that he continually recognizes the being of God, . 
and as unqualifiedly denies the special authority of the Scrip- 
tures. But to the popular mind the word deism is assumed to 
mean irreligion ; and the deist is thought to be one who rejects 
any and every form of religious belief. In this sense, Mr. Par- 
ker is not a deist; for no man’s fervor seems to us more sincere, 
ho man’s piety more genuine, no man’s religious belief more 
positive. In popular discourse, we deem it wrong to speak of 
him as a deist; for it seems to us nothing short of intentional 
deception, to affix to any person a term which, however techni- 
cally correct, nevertheless conveys to the popular mind a false 
and prejudicial impression. And if this be done merely as an 
appeal to prejudice, it becomes. cowardly as well as deceptive.: 
It is true that Mr. Parker has changed the meaning of words 
with an unwarrantable—we might say a culpable—freedom ; but 
no sin of his can justify the telling of truth in a way to deceive 
on the part of his assailants. 

With regard to Mr. Parker’s theology, we have no matured 
convictions we could wish to conceal. The root of his theory 
may be stated as the extreme of the Unitarian idea—the self- 
sufficiency of man. Man is always able, of his own native born 
strength, to find-God; God never employs any other than that 
same native born faculty, as a means of reclaiming sinful man. 
Error and sin do indeed intervene between God and his creature 
man; but never in a way nor to a degree that shall essentially 
impair the sinner’s natural power for recovery and return to God 
—that shall render necessary any special assistance from God in 
order to such recovery and return. This is the germ of “ Par- 
kerism,” to use a term that has now become current; and all 
that is peculiar in the theory touching inspiration, miracles, 
Scripture interpretation and authority is rooted in this germ. It 
requires more space than we can here afford, to explain and 
establish our dissent from this fundamental dogma. This work 
we hope to perform at no late day. -For the present we wish to 
state, that our dissent from Mr. Parker’s fundamental dogma is 
real and emphatic. We deem it the other extreme from innate 
depravity—an extreme alike opposed to the facts of man’s nature 
and the lessons of his experience ; an extreme, let us add, which 
by the reaction it has already provoked in so called “liberal” 
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ranks, is likely to do much towards checking the rationalistic 
tendencies of the age. We do not fear the influence of Theodore 
Parker. In the earnest rebukes which he has administered to 
time-serving ministers and heartless politicians, he has made a 
mark on his age. He has been felt, as no other man can make 
himself felt. He has given the fossilized creeds of the day, and 
the self-righteous complacency of sinecured priests, a shock that 
will do the generation good. The errors of his theology—many 
of which seem to us transparent and self-destructive—will pass 
away in the reaction which their extreme form must provoke. 
Mr. Parker will not found a party—much less, a sect. He 
represents a movement, not a system. He leads a tendency ; 
and is himself intellectually so many heads higher than any of 
his followers, that not any successor can be tolerated as a leader. 
Personally, we heartily sympathize with him in the infirmities 
that have driven him to a foreign clime. We sincerely trust 
that relaxation from labors too great for any human frame, may 
result in a restoration to some measure of that health, which in 
its pristine vigor is probably not anticipated by himself. 


2. Germany. By the Baroness Madame De Staél Holstein.. With 
Notes and Appendices, by O. W. Wight, A.M. In two volumes, 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. pp. 408, 437. 


The first publication of this book, though with the consent of 
the censors of the press, brought upon the celebrated authoress 
the ire of the French government. Indefatigable pains were 
taken to destroy every copy that had come from the press; the 
authoress was commanded to surrender the original copy from 
which it had been printed, and to quit France in four-and-twenty 
hours! The work has therefore an historic interest, aside from 
its intrinsic merit. One is curious to see what could have 
occasioned so much alarm on the part of the Napoleon dynasty. 
But a more substantial interest attaches to its contents. It is 
the greatest literary production of the most philosophic female 
genius that ever wrote. It has often been said that while the 
female mind has produced works of very extraordinary merit, 
every intellect that has just claims to the epithet “ great,’’ has 
been masculine. If Madame De Staél does not form an excep- 
tion to the rule, she makes a very near approach to it. If, how- 
ever, she ranks with the second class of intellects, she adds to 
this quality of power the delicacy of sentiment and clearness of 
perception which are, we might almost say, peculiarly feminine. 
Germany, in its physical, social, political, and more particularly 
philosophical, literary and esthetic characteristics, gave her won- 
derful powers full scope; and drew from her a book which will 
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hold its sway over appreciative readers for centuries. Of the spe- 
cial character of its contents we can give no account in the brief 
space of a notice. The style is of the highest order, chaste, 
comprehensive, elevated in tone, and abounding in imagery genu- 
inely poetic. The editor has thrown much light upon the text— 
has made clear many points which the circumstances of the writer 
prevented her from comprehending, (as, for example, the reserve | 
of Goethe—his apparently unsocial nature,) by foot-notes. The 
original translation, by an unknown author, has been carefully 
revised, the result being ‘a better translation than could have 
been made by either party alone.” The volumes are handsomely 
printed. 


3. The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. A New Translation; 
with Historical Introduction and Notes, by Rev. Thomas M’Crie. Pre- 
ceded by a Life of Pascal, a Critical Essay, and a Bibliographical 
Notice. Edited by O. W. Wight, A.M. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. 1859. pp. 470. 


Protestantism has never suffered a fiercer dissention than that 
which the Church of Rome—notwithstanding its boasted unity— 
was compelled to tolerate near the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. No phase of the controversy between Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism ever exceeded in bitterness the famous Sorbonne con- 
troversy between Jansenism and Jesuitism, the most precious and 
lasting result of which is the Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 
Himself a Catholic, none better understood the principles and 
arts of the Jesuits; no one ever exposed them with more telling 
effect. Pascal.has perhaps been the occasion of more unquali- 
fied praise than any writer, ancient or modern. Villemain seems 
to approach the acme of extravagance by saying of him that his 
‘“‘ genius had no prejudices, because it had no limits; ”’ while so 
careful a writer as Sir William Hamilton calls him a “miracle of 
universal genius.” Certainly, it is seldom that a profound genius 
for mathematics is combined with a taste for polemic strife, and 
still more.rare that to both of these faculties is added a spirit 
which could go through all the forms of sectarian controversy 
and never exhibit a particle of personal bitterness. Pascal gave 
immortality to his Letters by translating the technical warfare 
against the Jesuits into a language which the most untutored can 
comprehend, and by infusing into them a delicate irony which is 
more effective than formal argument, aad which will give them 
a fascination for all time. The editor has greatly added to the 
value of former editions of the Letters by prefixing an account 
of the Life and Scientific Discoveries of Pascal, and Villemain’s 
Critical Essay. 
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4. Adventures of Telemachus, by Fenelon. Translated by Dr. 
Hawkesworth; with a Life of Fenelon by Lamartine, an Essay on his 
Genius and Character by Villemain. Critical and Bibliographical No- 
tices. Edited by O. W. Wight, A.M. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
1859. pp. 559. 


We are glad to see among the new edition of French Classics— 
uniform with De Staél’s Germany and Pascal’s Letters—this 
handsome edition of Telemachus, a book which exiled from the 
Court of Louis XIV. its gentle author, Fenelon; a book which, 
as it faithfully painted ambition, ‘the malady of kings,” in all 
its forms of tyranny, imprudence, hypocrisy, and crime, was & 
most severe reproof of the royal manners of the age. The Life 
of Fenelon, forming a part of the volume, is one of the most 
elegant productions of the accomplished Lamartine, whose appre- 
ciation of the genius of his subject is second only to the enthu- 
siasm with which he has delineated his character. 


5. History of Charles XI1., by M. De Voltaire; with a Life of Vol- 
taire by Lord Brougham, and Critical Notices by Lord Macaulay and 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by O. W. Wight, A.M. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. 1859. pp. 452. 


Whatever interest may attach to Voltaire’s History of Charles 
XII., which forms the smaller half of the volume,—a work which 
many years since we read with a degree of interest usually 
awakened only by books of romance,—the array of names on 
the title page must be sufficiently inviting to every taste’ The 
editor has shown not a little skill in selecting a topic which 
would bring between the same covers choice productions from 
such names as Voltaire, Brougham, Macaulay and Carlyle. The 
ludicrous social—perhaps we should say, political and literary— 
relations of Voltaire and Frederic the Great, (in which each of 
these great men befooled the other,) gave a theme for one of the 
most amusing papers that ever came from Macaulay. The most 
sedate will find it, we think, too much for their gravity. The 
book is brought out in elegant style, uniform with the other vol- 
umes of the French Classics. 


6. The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume VI. Cough—Education. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1859. pp. 779. 


The promptness with which the successive volumes of this 
great work appear, is an indication of success on the part of the 
publishers—a success in which the great public have an interest 
second only to theirs. A work which furnishes the literary man 
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so many facilities, and this at a price by no means proportionate, 
has claims upon the public above that of ordinary publications, 
Of very many books, we might say that students would do well 
to possess them; of the New Cyclopzedia, we should rather say 
they ought to possess it. A fortune is invested in the enterprise, 
and with the greatest probable sale, years may elapse before the 
principal can be got back. In such an undertaking, there is an 
element of the philanthropic—an element which makes even busi- 
ness heroic. Aware that what we write will be read mostly by 
clergymen, we take occasion to remind them, that by procuring 
the volumes as they come out, the expense to them will at all 
events seem less. It is wise to distribute a considerable sum 
over a long period. The practice may lead to economy with 
respect to many of the non-essentials of life. 

The volume named above, contains among thousands, extended 
articles on ‘Criminal Law,” ‘ Crystalography,” “Cuba,” (very 
timely in the present juncture of our politics, ) “Cuvier,” “Dante,” 
“Demosthenes,” ‘* East India Companies,” *‘ Education.” We 
name these, of course, as but specimens of the contents, which 
in all comprise about two thousand articles. 


7. Sermons Preached and Revised, by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Fifth Series. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1859. 


The contempt which not a few sensitive critics ventured on 
the first publications of Spurgeon, has about subsided. That he 
is a man of extraordinary gifts, is evident. The acknowledged 
extravagancies of his thought and style would have sunk him 
long ago, had he not been buoyed up by substantial qualities of 
the highest order. The charm of voice and grace of action may 
give a man hearers, but will not secure readers. Real merit 
alone can account for the wide spread and still increasing circu- 
lation of Spurgeon’s printed sermons. The secret of his power 
is stated in a word—sincerity. He evidently speaks from real 
conviction, and to the sincere word the human heart always 
responds. Hence the directness of his appeals, which even our 
own Beecher hardly equals. We could name scores of preachers 
having more culture, more refinement, purer taste, truer imagin- 
ation, more profound logic; but we cantiot name the other man 
that so entirely puts himself into his words as Spurgeon. 


8. British Novelists and their Styles: being a Critical Sketch of the 
History of British Prose Fiction. By David Masson, M.A. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1859. pp. 312. 


After Thackery, it might be thought presumption in any one 
to attempt a book on the subjects named above. The reader of 
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Masson, however, may rely on finding many valuable thoughts 
which did not occur to the brilliant satirist,—thoughts, too, 
expressed in a style of great clearness and beauty. Mr, Masson 
opens his book with a disquisition on the nature of the novel, 
which he deems substantially identical with poetry. The highest 
novel is but a prose epic. The Iliad is but a romance. The 
sole difference between poetry and romance is in the verbal form ; 
the former being oratio vincta—“ bound speech;”’ the latter, 
oratio soluta—‘ loosened speech.” He then shows what in the 
novel is properly subject to criticism; and he avers that there 
is too much description “ of the ordinary places of social resort, 
and of all their objects and circumstantials; the interior of a 
home in town, or of a mansion in the country; a merchant’s 
country house, or the quadrangle of a college; a squalid city 
lane, or the quiet street of a village; the theatre on the night of 
a royal visit, or a court of justice during the trial of a great 
criminal ; the inside of an omnibus, or of a railway-carriage, on 
its journey ; or the deck or cabin of a steamer, on its river or 
ocean voyage.” Under the circumstances, Mr. Masson thinks 
all this is not well; and he begs of novelists to take him away 
from these social haunts into the quiet meadows, the depths of 
forests, and before the cliff-embattled shore. Our author then 
comes to his special task, the history of the novel, which he 
traces from the time when all literature took the form of verse, 
down to our own day. He differs from Thackery chiefly in this 
respect: Masson is a historian rather than a critic; Thackery 
is a critic rather than a historian. 


9. Idyls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet Laure- 
ate. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 


Four idyls, “‘ Enid,” “ Vivien,” ‘“ Elaine,” “ Guinevere,” make 
up the complement of this book. They are the Arthurian legends 
in substance, presented in that exquisite form of beauty below 
which Tennyson never sinks, up to which few poets ever rise. 
The beauty of his style is sustained to such a length that it 
becomes almost a defect. The very charm of his verse becomes 
monotonous. It is for this reason that the irregularity, the 
extravagance, the absurdities of the legends become a relief. 
The “Idyls of the King,” have established one important fact, 
that the pure Saxon is consistent with the highest finish of rhythm 
and phrase. Would that it might influence our scholars to divert 
some of the labor now given to dead languages to the study of 
what is legitimately their own! The admirers of Tennyson will 
see that if time has not improved, it certainly has not impaired, 
his muse. 
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10. The Life of John Milton: narrated in connection with the Polit- 
ical, Ecclesiastical and Literary History of his Time. By David Mas- 
son, M.A. Vol. I. 1608-1639: Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 
8vo. pp. 658. 

This may well be called a history of Milton and his time; 
since the plan of the work includes a survey of nearly all public 


events and measures pertaining to the years:in which Milton | 


lived. The varied history of the great poet makes him in literary, 
theological and political respects the prominent personage of his 
time. The author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ was the author of several 
pamphlets on ecclesiastical and state affairs, wrote an elaborate 
treatise on ‘* Christian Doctrine,” and was the secretary of Oliver 


Cromwell. He was born in 1608 and died in 1675, The sixty- 


seven years of his life embraced the last sixteen years of the 
reign of James I., the whole of the eventful reign of Charles I., 
the whole period of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, and 
fourteen years of the Restoration under Charles II. Whata 


busy period for British rulers was this! How crowded with 
events fruitful of mighty results, not alone in English history, 


but in the history of the world! Mr. Masson considers the 
Life of Milton as naturally dividing’ itself into three periods ; 
the first extending from 1608 to 1640, which was the period of 


his education and minor poems ; the second extending from the 
beginning of the Civil Wars to the Restoration, and forming the 


middle period of his polemical activity as a prose writer; and the 
third extending from 1660 to 1674, which was the period of his 


later muse and of the publication of “* Paradise Lost.’”’ His plan 
devotes a volume to each of these periods. 


The first volume gives ample proof that Masson has the requi- 
site qualifications for his laborious task. While he has spared 


no pains to ascertain what others have written of Milton,—par- 
ticularly his contemporaries,—he has applied himself to the 
more difficult yet more profitable task of studying Milton in his 


own works. His prose writings, letters, even his academical 
essays and exercises, have all been carefully pondered, till our 


author has become familiar with the great subject of his labor. 
His chapter on Church Government, containing graphic sketches 
of Laud and Strafford, and his survey of British Literature are 


valuable contributions to the history of the time. Mr. Masson’s 
book would have been more popular, though we think not more 


valuable, had he not so crowded it with details. To arrange so 
much matter, and give system and movement to all the particu- 
lars, is a work which demands rare skill. The first volume 
makes us eager for its successors, 
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11. Italy and the War of 1859, With Biographical Notices of 
Sovereigns, Statesmen, and Military Commanders; Description and 
Statistics of the Country ; Causes of the War, &c. By Julie De Mar- 
goetiien, With an Introduction by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. With 

fap and Portraits. Philadelphia: Geo. G. Evans. 1859. 


Though the fighting is over, for the present at least, the war is 
not—never can be over so long as Austria has dominion in any 


portion of Italy. It will be a mistake, therefore, to assume that 
the value of this book ceases with the occasion that called it forth. 
We have read it with deep interest. It puts the reader into a 
position to see the bearings of European matters; and it does 
this by presenting the measures of the several governments in 


connexion with sketches of the ruling men most interested in 


their success. The design of the authoress has been admirably 
fulfilled: ‘‘to describe Italy in general as well as each district, 
Sovereignty or State; to show the extent, resources, power, and 
political situation of each; to describe the leading members of 


each royal or reigning family ; to point out the relative bearing 
of every State, each to each, and also each to Sardinia, France, 


and Austria, the combatants in the battle strife.” Her entire 
familiarity with her varied subject has enabled her to put forth 
a book of solid merit, notwithstanding the rapidity in which she 


has necessarily written. 


12. An Essay on Intuitive Morals; being an attempt to popularize 
Ethical Science. Part I. Theory of Morals. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols & Company. 1859. 


It is by no means an easy task to popularize ethical science ; 
for though, to well balanced moral natures, the practical applica- 


tions of the science are sufficiently clear—and clear because spon- 


taneous,— it is a laborious undertaking to select technicalities 
and illustrations that will make the science, as such, clear to the 
popular mind. The book named above is by far the nearest 


approach to success that we have ever seen. It establishes as 
clearly as words can state, the identity of moral right and moral 


obligation. Its statement is comprehensive, ‘that the essential 
property of a right action is that it ought to be performed by a 
rational agent.’” The moral has not a double nature. The dis- 
tinction between knowing what is right, and having a sense of 
obligation to do the right, is verbal, not real. The words “It is 
right to speak truth,” are synonymous with the words “ Speak 
truth.”” Moral right is an ultimate fact. Nothing explains it or 
enforces it. Its authority is in itself alone. Things are not 
right because God commands them; God commands them because 


tight, In this case, however, there may be a distinction without 
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a difference. The scholar and the untutored may alike derive 
instruction from this excellent treatise. 


18. Lectures for the People. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
of Liverpool. With a Biographical Introduction, by Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, Philadelphia: G. G. Evans, 1859, pp. 414, 


The author of these Lectures belongs to the class of “ self- 
taught”? men. He was educated to be a surveyor and engineer, 
and for six months drove a locomotive engine. He continued his 
studies while at his work. ‘ His first Greek exercises were writ- 
ten with a piece of chalk inside the fire box of a railway loco- 
motive engine!”’ With a view to instruct the laboring classes 
of his own town—to reach those who would not otherwise come 
under the influences of Sunday services—he commenced a course 
of Sunday afternoon /ectures ; selecting this form of instruction 
because it would allow him greater latitude of subject and 
illustration than the sermon. Crowds attended on his public 
efforts; and he rapidly rose to a high position as a Liverpool 
minister. The lectures before us account for his popularity. 
They are practical, earnest, and direct—full of homely yet apt 
illustration, and couched in good yet commonly spoken language. 
He is somewhat eccentric in the naming of topics ; for example, 
‘“‘There’s a Good Time Coming;” ‘Taking Care of Number 


One;’’ “‘There’s nae Luck about the House.” Genius, how- 
ever, is always eccentric—in other words, peculiar. 


14. The Household Library. Edited by O. W. Wight. New York: 
Delisser & Proctor. 1859. 


The extensive and varied reading of the editor, his intimate 
familiarity with the classic authors both of past and modern 
Europe, and his acknowledged critical taste, give to him a com- 
bination of qualities for the task of compiling such a work as the 
series named at the head of this notice. While we cordially 
commend the several volumes to the general reader, Sunday 
School Libraries should by all means be furnished with them. 
It is but necessary to add the titles of the several volumes— 
twelve in all—which make up the series, as follows: Life and 
Martyrdom of Joan of Arc, by Michelet; Life of Robert Burns, 
by Thomas Carlyle, and others; Life and Teachings of Socrates, 
by George Grote; Life of Columbus, by Alphonse de Lamartine ; 
Life of Frederick the Great, by Lord Macaulay; Life of William 
Pitt, by Lord Macaulay; Life of Mohamet, by Gibbon, with 
the Notes of Dean Milman and Dr. Wm. Smith; Life of Luther, 
by Chev. Bunsen, with a Spiritual Portrait of Luther by Car- 
lyle, and an Appendix by Sir Wm. Hamilton; Life of Oliver 
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Cromwell, by Lamartine ; Life of Torquato Tasso, by G. H. Wif- 
fen; Life of Peter the Great, in two volumes, compiled by the 
Editor. 

The publishers do not exaggerate when they say that the above 
series affords the reader the best reading for the price of any 
similar collection of books as yet printed. . 


15. The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlin. By Henry Kinsley. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 


With considerable success in dealing with the language of 
passion and portraiture of intense suffering—as seen more par- 
ticularly in the character of Mary Hawker—tne author of this 
book ranks with the first in descriptions of external nature. 
Trees, birds, and beasts, are pictured with such truth to nature, 
that the reader imagines himself seeing them, rather than read- 
ing of them. This effect betokens the presence of real genius— 
it is a result which no straining can ever secure; and the pen 
that can do such things, will never fail of readers. The author 
weaves into his story a very comforting philosophy. He evi- 
dently has a sincere belief that “all is for the best.” 


16. Mora] Philosophy : Including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. 
By Joseph Haven, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1859. pp. 366. 


The experience of the author as Professor of Intellectual Phi- 
losophy in Amherst College, led him to realize a want of a proper 
text book of Moral Philosophy as a science. He complains that 
the books now in use are “ deficient in thorough scientific dis- 
cussion of the principles and true theory of morals ’’—often 
confounding the subject with psychology; and he avers an 
almost entire omission of the history of ethical opinion. In his 
preface he thus announces the plan of his work : 


“It has been the aim of the author to give, as far as possible, 
a science of morals, and not merely a treatise on moral subjects. 
With a view to this, the principles which lie at the foundation of 
the science are first discussed, as concisely as may be, in the 
opening division of the work; and in the subsequent division 
these principles are considered in their application to the practi- 
cal duties and relations of life. Of the several classes of duties, 
that class which pertains to the State—or Political Ethics—has 
received in these pages a fuller discussion than is usually given 
in works of this kind; yet not fuller, perhaps, than its relative 
importance demands. It has seemed to the author that the youth 
of a free country should be carefully instructed in the first prin- 
ciples of civil goverment, and in the rights and obligations of 
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the citizen. It is the proper province of Moral Philosophy, 
which treats of the various duties of life, to do this.” : 


The author presents his subject under two divisions: Theoret- 
ical Ethics and Practical Ethics. The subdivisions throughout 
are scholarly and, we are confident, exhaustive. The table of 
contents is in itself an admirable analysis of the whole subject. 
An appendix gives a list of authorities pertaining to the litera- 
ture of the subject—a list embracing English, American, Greek, 
Latin, French, and German authors. He also enumerates the 
writers who treat of Civil Government, and those who have 
treated of the history of Ethical Opinion. As text books always 
should be, but seldom are, the book is handsomely printed on 
strong paper, and well bound. 


17. Bishop Butler’s Ethical Discourses, and an Essay on Virtue, ~ 
Arranged as a Treatise on Moral Philosophy; and edited with an 
Analysis, by J. T. em D. D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Com- 
pany. 1859. pp.2 


The occasion and propriety of this arrangement of the scattered 
treatises of ‘“‘confessedly the profoundest and most satisfactory 
writer on morals in the English language,” is forcibly and justly 
stated in the editor’s preface. ‘Coming down to us chiefly in 
the form of sermons, and scattered through his works without 
any regard to their natural order, these profound treatises have 
been entirely unavailable for common use. Whereas, by simply 
dropping the peculiarities of the sermon, as such, and arrang- 
ing them, with the Dissertation on Virtue, in chapters and 
sections, quite a complete and orderly system of morals emerges. 
This is what has been here attempted.”” Good service has been 
done by prefixing the subject to each paragraph, thus facilitating 
the labors of the student. The volume is enriched with a bio- 
graphical and critical sketch of the author by Professor Rogers, 
taken from the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Students for the 
ministry will find the compilation, made by President Champlin, 
a valuable aid. Certainly, they cannot afford to neglect the 
writings of Bishop Butler. Paper, print, and binding, are for 
both beauty and service. 








